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PRACTICAL WORKING OF TRADES’ UNIONS 


Ir is impossible, we think, to deny, 
that the great change on the Combi- 
nation Laws made in 1825 was found- 
ed on equitable principles. Before 
that time, as our readers are well 
aware, the mere act on the part of 
workmen, of combining to raise their 
wages, was a punishable offence, and 
had repeatedly been made the subject 
of trial and punishment both in Eng- 
land and Scotland. But, by the 5th 
Geo.IV. c. 95., in the first instance, 
and afterwards by the 6th Geo. IV.c. 
129., commonly called Mr Hume's 
act, all the numerous old statutes on 
the subject were at once repealed, and 
simple combination, either on the 
part of masters or workmen, was 
declared legal, subject only to certain 
restraints in the event of violence, 
molestation, or intimidation being 
proved against the members of the 
iam, or persons employed by 

em. 

That this great change was brought 
about by the increasing partiality for 
liberal measures, and the rapid con- 
veyance towards democratic principles 
which so strongly marked the latter 
years of Tory Government in Eng- 
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land, cannot be disputed; but still the 
principles on which the act was found. 
ed, were such as in theory at least 
must command the respect of every 
equitable man. There is a constant 
struggle going on, it was said, be- 
tween the capitalists and the opera- 
tives in every advanced manufactu- 
ring community ; the former striving, 
to make wages as low and profits as 
high; the latter to make wages as 
high and profits as low as possible. 
This great contest cannot be conduct- 
ed on terms of equality without com- 
bination among the workmen. It is 
by uniting together and agreeing not 
to sell their labour at a lower price 
than what is fixed on, that the opera- 
tives are alone enabled to maintain 
their ground against the weight of 
capital and concerted proceedings 
with which they are assailed. Mas- 
ters can easily combine ; their inter- 
ests, in a question at least with their 
workmen, are identical; they meet 
every day at the Exchange, and can, 
in five minutes, arrange the most 
thorough and effective combination. 
This being the case, it is quite in vain 
to say that the workmen can ever 
T 
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meet them on terms of eqnality, unless 
they, too, are permitted to increase 
their individual strength, by united 
effort, in the same way as their em- 
ployers have done. To prohibit the 
operatives from combining, and yet 
assert that the market of labour will 
find its level, and that their prices will 
be as remunerating as the circumstan- 
ces of trade will admit, is as absurd as 
it would be to send forth isolated men, 
undisciplined, to fight with veteran 
soldiers, and then say, that in the strug- 
gle, valour and resolution will soon 
find their natural level. 

It was considerations of this sort 
which were urged upon the Legisla- 
ture in 1823 and 1824; and consider- 
ing that the Reform Act had not then 
passed, and that property had still 
a preponderating influence in the te- 
gislature, it was creditable to Parlia- 
ment that they were given effect to, 
and that so vital a change was passed 
at a time when it could be considered 
in no other light than as a boon gra- 
tuitously given by the monied to the 
working classes. 

It is remarkable that in all the de- 
bates which took place on the subject, 
the great inductive cause stated was, 


that it would promote a good under- 
standing between masters and their 


workmen. ‘“ While the laws against 
combination,” it was said, “ failed in 
their object, the terror they inspired 
from being sometimes, though but 
rarely enforced, produced, it was con- 
ceived, in the workmen, a feeling of 
personal hostility against their mas- 
ters, and a growing dissatisfaction 
with the laws of their country. Is it 
not then advisable to try whether a 
more lenient and liberal system might 
not be productive of good effects, and 
produce, by the sense of mutual bene- 
fits and independence, that good un- 
derstanding between workmen and 
their employers, which it is so much 
for the interest of both to promote ?”’* 
It was strongly urged also that the 
growing intelligence and education 
of the working classes would give 
them a distaste for the violence and 
intimidation to which they had been 
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driven by the terrors of the old law Fa 


and that it was absurd to say they were 


not as competent to the duties of self. _ 


government as the persons who em. 
ployed, or the legislature who framed 
laws for them. 

It is equally remarkable, that in all 
the discussions which took place on 
this subject, it was constantly assumed, 
that if any party was injured by the 
repeal of the Combination Laws, it 
would be the masters, either from un. 
seasonable strikes on the part of the 
workmen, or from the advance which 
it would produce in the wages of la. 
bour. No one seemed to anticipate 
that the workmen themselves were to 
be the principal sufferers by the re. 
peal, and that the despotic authority 
assumed by the Managing Committees 
was to be the source of far greater 
distress and suffering to the operatives 
than all the Combination Laws had 
been, or than any government, how 
despotic soever, could venture to in- 
flict. Yet all this has now proved to 
be the ,case, and the misery. thus 
brought upon the working classes by 
the tyrants of their own creation far 
exceeds in intensity any thing which 
has been produced even by the com- 
bined effect of scarcity of provisions 
and commercial embarrassment. A 
more memorable commentary never 
has been read on the prudence of in- 
trusting the working-classes to their 
own guidance, according to the 
proved system of Modern Political 
Philosophy, or of the enormous 


even to themselves, of those principles . 


of self-government, which are at once 
the most popular, the most common, 
and the most dangerous of the many 
false doctrines which for the last ten 
years have overspread the world. 

If, indeed, the working classes could 
be brought to combine without vio- 
lence and intimidation to others, much 
of the argument urged in support of 
the unlimited power of combination 
would be well founded, and by far the 
greatest part of the ‘suffering | 
bring upon themselves and their fel- 
lows would be avoided. But expe 
rience proves that this never is the 
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ease: and a consideration of the dispo- 
sition of human nature in such circum- 
stances forbids the hope that it ever 
will be otherwise. Violence, terror, 
and intimidation are in fact the foun- 
dation of all popular combination ; 
and so universally is this the case, that 
it may be doubted whether there has 
been so much as a single instance of 
combination, either before the repeal 
of the Combination Laws, or since 
that time, of a strike lasting for any 
considerable time without threats or 
violence to the new hands, having 
formed, either by express agreement 
or general understanding, an essential 
part of the system. Indeed, if you 
speak to an operative in any trade of 
striking, and conducting himself ac- 
cording to the principles he ostensibly 
professes, that is, of giving to others 
that liberty in disposing of their la- 
bour which he asserts for himself, he 
will at once, if you are in his confi- 
dence, laugh at your folly, and admit 
that, without intimidation and mena- 
ces to others, combination-would be a 
mere empty name. 

Nor is it surprising that this should 
be the case. When a strike occurs, 


the workmen believe, and to a certain 


extent it is the case, that their dearest 
interests are at stake. They are ex- 
posed to the continual influence of 
orators, journals, committees, and pla- 
cards, all of which incessantly repre- 
sent to them that they are engaged in 
anoble struggle for the rights of free- 
men, and that now is the time by an 
heroic exertion of self-denial to secure 
an adequate remuneration for their 
labour to themselves and their child- 
ren. Every one knows that crowds 
are the natural elements of vehement 
passion, and that when’ a number of 
men, actuated by a common interest, 
are assembled together, the most vio- 
lent speakers, and impassioned senti- 
ments, are sure to obtain the ascend- 
ency. If this obtains universally, even 
with the highest educated and most 
opulent classes in whom the habit of 
foresight has been acquired by exten- 
sive possessions and a great stake in 

e, it may be conceived how power- 
fully the same principle operates when 
hundreds and thousands of starving 
operatives are brought together, who 
ave never been accustomed. to carry 
their views of futurity beyond the 
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pay-night every Saturday evening, 
and in whose breasts the spirit of fac- 
tion, sharpened by acute present suf- 
fering, is constantly kept alive by the 
prospects industriously held out of un- 
bounded future benefits by an adhe- 
rence to their resolutions, In such 
circumstances the moral feelings of 
those engaged in the struggle speedily 
give way: the necessity of continu- 
ing the contest is felt more strongly as 
it approaches its termination : the hu- 
man mind recoils from the prospect of 
losing at once, by submission, the fruit 
of so many sacrifices, and at length, 
under the specious name of the neces- 
sity of vigorous and decisive measures, 
the adoption of a system of murder 
and conflagration, with a view to strike 
terror into their opponents, is gene- 
rally acquiesced in and approved of. 
If there is any one result more de- 
plorable than another in the actual 
result of these combinations for a rise 
of wages, it is the habit which it ne- 
cessarily induces, on both sides, of re- 
garding their opponents as aliens and 
enemies, upon whom, as the public 
foes of the state, every species of vio- 
lence may be perpetrated without the 
violation of any moral obligation. 
No person who is net practically 
acquainted with these matters can 
form an opinion of the extent to 
which this prevails. Too often the 
workmen regard any person who op- 
poses their views, or takes employ- 
ment contrary to their mandates, as a 
public foe, who, if he cannot be pre- 
vailed on by coaxing, threats, or inti- 
midation, to quit the ranks of the ene- 
my, may be wounded or murdered 
without the slightest moral delin- 
quence. The recent trial at Edin- 
burgh proves, that in the latter stages 
of a strike, the combined conspirators 
sometimes are brought to think no 
more of shooting a new hand, or 
**nob,” as he is called, than they would 
of shooting a wild-duck. A graphic 
description of the universal diffusion of 
these fearful principles was given by 
Mowat, a witness at the late cotton- 
spinners’ trial at Edinburgh, when 
he said that in opposing in the com- 
mittee the appointment of a secret 
select committee, in other words, 
a committee for the organization 
of murder and fire-raising on an ex- 
tended scale, “he did not appeal 
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to any consideration of justice or hu- 
manity in resisting the proposal, well 
knowing that any such attempt on such 
grounds would be perfectly nugatory, 
and only make him ridiculous ; but he 
spoke solely to the question of expe- 
dience.’’—Perfectly diplomatic! These 
debates are conducted by these highly 
educated and skilful workmen, in the 
language, and with all the forms of the 
House of Commons. Another wit- 
ness at the same trial, Cowan, gave 
an equally characteristic picture of the 
universal acquiescence of the combined 
operatives in this atrocious system, 
when he said that “ it was a common 
saying of the workmen among each 
other almost every morning, ‘ What's 
the meaning of this: the secret select 
has been on now for three weeks, and 
nothing has yet been done?”’ Another 
decisive proof of the universal adop- 
tion of the same atrocious system was 
sworn to by the same witness, viz:— 
that on the 28th May last, public no- 
tice was given at a meeting in the 
Green of Glasgow, to all the work- 
men connected with Mr Hussey’s mill 
in that vicinity, to be at home by eight 
o’clock on a particular night, and to 
have witnesses ready who could prove 
it. On that very night, combustibles 
were thrown into that gentleman’s 
mill, and it was by mere accident that 
property to the amount of L.5000 ina 
single warehouse was not destroyed. 
We have said that it is the natural 
results of such unhappy strifes be- 
tween workmen and their masters to 
engender feelings of mortal hostility 
on both sides, and insensibly lead 
men on step by step, according to the 
well-known gradation of guilt, from 
the mere adoption of opposite sides in 
_the contest, to the worst atrocities of 
murder and conflagration. This will 
not appear surprising to those who 
know how from small beginnings in 
all such cases the human mind is led 
on almost unconsciously to the most 
revolting results; and how calmly in 
_the end some come to regard, and even 
participate, in deeds of blood, from 
which, in the outset, they would have 
recoiled with horror. The well 
known and proverbial expression Bel- 
lum plus quan civile, proves how 
universally it has been found by ex- 
perience that the hostility in such so- 
cial conflicts excecds the bounds of 
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national or public warfare. But even 
if it were otherwise, it would cease 
to be surprising that combination 
should lead to such results, when the 
language continually used on occasion 
of their public meetings by the de. 
magogues who address them is taken 
into consideration. On this subject 
we need not do more than quote the 
concluding part of the address deli. 
vered at Glasgow, to a crowded meet. 
ing of operatives at the Bazaar there, 
on January 4, 1838, by the Rey. Mr 
Stephens of Ashton, in England, 
The force of the expressions, and the 
gite of the whole address cannot be 
adequately judged of, unless it is re. 
collected that at that very juncture the 
trial of the Cotton Spinners was in 
dependence at Edinburgh, and the 
minds of the people were in the highest 
state of excitement by anticipation of 
its result. The Rev. Mr Stephens 
from Ashton, who was received (as 
stated in the Trades’ Union Journal, 
the Liberator Newspaper) “ with thun- 
ders of applause, addressed the meet. 
ing in a speech, which, in force and 
eloquence, was a masterpiece of ora- 
tory.” He thus concluded— 


** Abhorring blood and loving God, yet 
feeling that society is in fact only divided 
into two classes, the rich oppressor, and 
the poor oppressed, we are resolved, and 
well are our resolves sustained by York- 
shire, Lancashire, and the north of Eng- 
land, and, I hope, I may add Scotland— 
we shall never leave the struggle till jus- 
tice is done. If you, the master, vill 
continue to commit child-murder, and to 
consign to death by hunger and cold the 
working-man and his family; if you wil 
insist upon violating God's law, by com- 
pelling women and children to labour, 
when God in his book has said, that man 
shall feed his wife and children by the 
sweat of his brow, but never said woman 
was tosupport her husband with the sweat 
of her brow, nor that the babes’ limbs 
were to be distorted that the Devil's ser- 
vant, the master tyrant, might lay up 
wealth out of human misery ; if they wil 
not reform this, ay, uproot it all, they 
shall have the revolution they so much 
dread; we shall destroy these abodes of 
guilt which they have reared to violate al 
law and God’s bock ; if they will not leam 
to act as law prescribes and God ordains, 
so that every man shall Ly his labour find. 
comfortable food and clothing, not only fot 
himself, but also his wife and babes: thet 
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we swear by our love of our brothers ; by 
our God, who made us all for happiness ; 
by the Earth he gave for our support, 
and by the Heaven he designs for those 
who loved each other; and by the Hell 
which is the portion of those, who, vio'a- 
ting his book, have consigned their fellow 
men, the image of their God, to hunger, 
nakedness, and death. We have sworn by 
our God, by Heaven, Earth, and Hell, 
that from the east, the west, the north, 
and the south, WE SHALL WRar IN ONE 
AWFUL SHEET OF DEVOURING FLAME, 


which no army can resist, the manufuctories 
of the Cotton Tyrants, and the palaces of 
those who raised them by rapine and 
murder, and founded them upon the 
wretchedness of the million, whom God— 
our God—Scotland’s God, created to be 
happy.’ '—( Tremendous cheers. ) 


When language of this sort is sys- 
tematically addressed to persons com- 
bined together for the purpose of 
Trades’ Unions, at the period when 
their passions are most strongly ex- 
cited, and they are well aware that 
they are supported by hundreds of 
thousands throughout the empire, 
the surprising thing is not that acts of 
murder and incendiarism should be 
committed, but that the whole country 
is not, according to the Rev. Mr 
Stephens’s recommendation, “ wrap- 
ped in one awful sheet of devouring 


What has contributed more than 
any thing else to produce this fearful 
state of exasperation on the part of the 
workmen against their employers, is 
the doctrine which has been sedulously 
impressed upon them by their Radical 
teachers and demagogues for twenty 
years past, that- the wealth of the 

, Master manufacturers has all been 
unjustly wrung out of their pockets: 
that by tyranny and oppression the 
poor have been defrauded of their just 
share in the produce of their labour ; 
and that the worst enemies of the 
operative classes are their own em- 
Ployers. ‘The motive which prompts 
the. revolutionists to broach and en- 
force so monstrous a doctrine is suffi- 
tiently apparent: they wish to pro- 
mote by all possible means an union 
of numbers against property. It was 
said in France that Robespierre had 
perished for not venturing to pro- 
nounce the words “ Equality of Pro- 
perty:” they are resolved that the 
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British revolution shall not turn back 
for want of the promulgation of so 
popular a doctrine. It is accordingly, 
and has been for long, the text from 
which all their lessons are taken. 
No one knows better than they do, 
that numbers, however skilled, with- 
out capital, can effect nothing; and 
that if you deprive the operatives of 
the wealth which purchases the build- 
ings and machinery in which their 
operations are carried on, the mate- 
rials on which their skill is exerted, 
and defrays the wages by which the 
vast multitude engaged in the manu- 
facture is supported in the long inter- 
val which always elapses before the 
returns are obtained from distant quar- 
ters for the finished goods, their very 
numbers will, only as in a besieged 
town, prove the more certain cause of 
their ruin. All this the demagogues 
know well; but what does that sig- 
nify ? Their object is to create disturb- 
ance; to arm one class of society 
against another; toenvenom the hatred 
which in advancing civilisation suffer- 
ing must feel against opulence; to pro- 
duce, in short, a civil war of the worst 
and most appalling kind, in order that 
they may be elevated to notoriety or 
greatness amidst the general suffering. 
Such being their object, the more 
that they can diffuse the insidious doc- 
trine that the profits of capital are 
just so much unjustly abstracted from 
the wages of labour, the better; and 
the sooner that they can wrap the fac- 
tories and manufactories in one “ aw- 
ful sheet of devouring flame,” the 
more nearly have they arrived at the 
grand object of all their wishes. 

It is a total mistake to suppose that 
the operative classes who engage in 
these combinations, and are insensibly 
led on, step by step, to murder, fire- 
raising, and the most appalling crimes, 
are ignorant or illiterate men; and 
that the highly educated and skilled 
operatives keep aloof from such con- 
nexions. The reverse is notoriously 
and universally the case. The per- 
sons who are at the head of these 
Trades’ Unions are generally the 
workmen possessed of most skill and 
employed at the highest wages; the 
very best hands, in short, in the whole 
factory. © They are invariably pos- 
sessed of the power of public speaking, 
or they could not for a moment main. 
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tain their ascendency, and generall 
have received, for persons in their a 
of life, a good education. If any per- 
_ son supposes they are ignorant men, 
possessed of no talent or knowledge, 
let him attend one of their debates, 
and he will speedily find how totally 
he has been deceived. In fact, it is 
just their education, and the powers 
and desires which it has developed, 
which renders them so dangerous ; 
for they have acquired enough of 
knowledge to see that their immediate 
interests may be benefited by com- 
bined violence, and not sufficient to 
perceive that their ultimate interests 
must suffer from it. Indeed, even if 
they saw the latter result as clearly 
as we do, it would in all probability 
produce little or no effect ; for it is the 
fatal effect of high wages among the 
manufacturing classes, with the habi- 
tual intemperance to which it gives 
rise, to render men insensible to every 
consequence which is not instantly 
to be felt.. It need not be wondered 


at that they are not moved by the 
woful misery which combined con- 
spiracy in the end produces upon 
themselves and thelr families, when 
they daily and hourly shut their eyes 


to the frightful evils of drunkenness 
which, for a few moments’ delirious 
enjoyment, consigns them to inevitable 
and certain perdition. 

Now, there can be no doubt that 
combinations have, generally speaking, 
in the first instance at least, contri- 
buted to elevate the wages of labour. 
The Trades’ Unionists universally 
maintain that this is the case; and 
though we have the utmost distrust of 
the opinion of the masses as to what 
is‘ ultimately beneficial to them, yet 
they are generally sharp-sighted 
enough as to their immediate interests, 
and we cannot conceive that this opi- 
nion would be so general, if it were not 
founded in fact. Indeed we know 
that the masters admit that wages 
have been forced up by combination ; 
and it is in this effect that the founda- 
tion is laid for the wide-spread and 
enduring character of the evils arising 
from illegal conspiracy. The work- 
men always anticipate, sometimes ex- 
perience, a rise of wages, that is, im- 
mediate benefit from a strike. They 
are thus allured into these dangerous 
assuciations by the same motives which 
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are the mainspring of all the vice and 
misery in the world, viz. immediate - 
enjoyment regardless of ultimate con. 
sequences. They are drawn into 
them by the same motive which impels 
them to the alehouse, the wine-vaults, 
the brothel, and the gaming-table. In 
all these cases, if men could resist pre. 
sent temptation from the dread of 
ultimate consequences, incalculable 
misery and vice would be saved ; but 
when will this be done, or the stil] 
small voice of prudence prevail against 
the loud acclamations of passion and 
selfishness? And in the downward 
progress of the human character, when 
exposed to the influence of these de. 
moralizing associations, there is this 
circumstance of peculiar and unprece. 
dented malignity, that multitudes are 
simultaneously exposed to the effet of 
the same agitating causes, and thou. 
sands in a state of idleness thrown 
upon the world under the combined 
influence of a corrupt revolutionary 
press, and the contagion invariabl 
arising from the association of multi. 
tudes in any common enterprise, 

And yet the misery and vice which 
these strikes have in the end produced, 
even in their most innocent and least 
aggravated form, upon the workmen 
themselves, is such as may well arrest 
the attention of all interested in their 
country’s welfare, and loudly calls fora 
remedy as one of the most fatal gan- 
grenes which in the memory of man 
has fastened upon the social system. 
Every day’s experience, the woful re- 
sults of combined conspiracy in all the 
manufacturing districts of the king- 
dom, have long ago convinced all 
persons of every shade of politics, ver- 
sant in the situation of the people in 
those parts of the empire, that combi- 
nation is one. of the most fatal evils 
which the democratic insanity of later 
times has entailed upon the nation. 
But for the benefit of those who may 
not possess the same practical sourees 
of information, we subjoin two state- 
ments by persons officially qualified to 
form a correct estimate in both cases 
of the practical results of the late great 
strikes of the cotton-spinners at Pres- 
ton in Lancashire, and Glasgow in 
Scotland. 

It is stated in a paper read by Mr 
Henry Ashworth, of Turton, near 
Bolton, to the Statistical Section of 
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the British Association held at Liver- 
pool, on 14th September, 1837.* 

The operatives of Preston struck 


‘Of these 660 were spinners. 
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work, and ceased working on 5th 
‘November, 1836. At that time they 
amounted to 8500 persons, viz. 


ni 1320 were piecers, children employed by the spinners. 
¢ 6100 were card-room hands, reelers, and power-loom weavers. 
** and 420 were overlookers, packers, engineers, &c. 


making 8500 persons. 


‘‘ Of this number it may be said, that 
only 660 (that is the whole of the spin- 
ners) voluntarily left their work, the 
greater part of the remaining 7840 being 
thereby thrown out of employment. 

“‘ During the first fortnight of the turn- 

out, no change was apparent in the condi- 
tion of the workpeople ; some meetings 
were held both by masters and men, but 
nothing resulted from them; at the com- 
mencement of the second fortnight, com- 
plaints began to be heard from the card- 
room hands, and from the shopkeepers of 
the town. Early in December, when the 
mills had been closed for a month, the 
streets began to be crowded with beggars ; 
the offices of the overseer were besieged 
with applicants for relief; the inmates of 
the workhouse began to increase rapidly, 
and scenes of the greatest misery and 
wretchedness were of constant occurrence ; 
at this period the spinners were receiving 
from. the funds of the union 5s. a-week 
each, and the piecers, some 2s, aud others 
3s, aeweek; the card-room hands, and 
power-loom weavers, were destitute of all 
means of support, receiving no assistance 
except such as the masters afforded them, 
which (except in the cases of eighteen or 
twenty individuals who had not joined the 
union) extended only to one meal a day 
for each person. In December L.100 was 
granted by the corporation towards re- 
lieving the general distress, and a meeting 
was convened for the purpose of raising a 
further sum, and of considering the most 
effectual means of putting an end to the 
turn-out, but nothing resulted from it. 
Towards the middle of December, when 
the turn-out had lasted six weeks, it was 
evident that the funds of the union were 
nearly exhausted. By the end of De- 
cember the distress had become universal 
and intense, and the masters came to the 
resolution of opening their mills, in order 
to give those who wished for it an oppor- 
tunity of resuming their work ; in doing so 
they announced their determination to 
abide by their former offer of an increase 
of ten per cent in the rate of wages, but 


to require from all those who should enter 
the mills, a written declaration to the 
effect that they would not at any future 
time, whilst in their service, become mem- 
bers of any union or combination of work- 
men, ® 


The spinners gave in on February 
5th, 1837, exactly three months after 
the ‘strike began ; and the following is 
the detail of its effects :— 


**No systematic acts of violence or vio- 
lations of the law took place during the 
turn-out; detachments of military were 
stationed in the town to preserve order, 
but their services were not required ; 
some inflammatory hand-bills appeared on 
the walls, but without creating much sen- 
sation. While the turn-out lasted, the 
operatives generally wandered about the 
streets without any definite object; 75 
persons were brought before the magis- 
trates, and convicted of drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct; 12 were imprisoned 
or held to bail for assault and intimidation ; 
about twenty young females became pros- 
titutes, of whom more than one-half are 
still so, and of whom two have since been 
transported for theft ; three persons are 
believed to have died of starvation, and 
not less. than 5000 must have suffered long 
and severely from hunger and cold; and 
in almost every family the greater part of 
the wearing apparel and household furni- 
ture was pawned. In nine houses out of 
ten, considerable arrears of rent were due ; 
and out of the sum of one thousand six 
hundred pounds, deposited in the savings” 
bank by about sixty spinners or oyerlook- 
ers, nine hundred pounds was withdrawn 
in the course of the three months ; most 
of those who could obtain | credit, got into 
debt with the shopkeepers, the trade of the 
town suffered severely, many of the small 
shopkeepers were nearly ruined, and a few 
completely so. 

‘‘ The following estimate was made of the 
direct pecuniary loss to all classes of ope~ 
ratives in consequence of the turn out :-= 





* We quote from the Statistical Journal, No. II. vol. i. p. 88, a rising periodical, 
replete with the most important and valuable information, and conducted with no ors 
dinary discrimination and talent, 
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“ The wages of the 660 spinners, for 13 weeks, at 22s. 6d. 9,65 


Wages of 1320 piecers, 5s. 6d. 


4 . : 4,719 


Wages of 6520 card-room hands, weavers, overlookers, engi- 
neers, &c., for 13 weeks, averaging 9s. 3 : 38,142 
Estimated loss sustained by hand-loom weavers in consequence 


of the turn-out, ; 
Estimated loss sustained by clerks, 


. 9,500 


waggoners, carters, me- 


chanics, dressers, sizers, &e., in consequence of the turn-out, 8000 
; 


Total, : 
** From which must be deducted 





L.70,013 


Estimated amount of wages earned during the 

partial resumption of work, between the 

9th of January and the 5th of February, 5,013 
Estimated value of relief given by the mas- 


ters, . 


Other private charity and parish relief, 
Allowance to the spinners and piecers from 


the funds of the union, 


, 1,000 
2,500 


4,290 
L.12,803 





‘¢ Leaving -a nett pecuniary loss to the whole body of the Preston 


operatives of 


° . 


(But to the town at large it may be said the loss of the whole 


L.57,210 


sum of L.70,013, as the amount of the deductions is mostly 


of a charitable nature. ) ° 


The loss to the masters, being three months’ interest of 
L.800,000, some of which being sunk capital, was not only 
unproductive, but was taking harm from being rendered use- 


less, has been estimated at . 


And the loss sustained by the shopkeepers from loss of busi- 
ness, bad debts, &e. ° 


45,000 


4,986 





‘* Making the total loss to the town and trade of Preston in this 


unavailing struggle, 


One would have supposed that after 
so recent an illustration of the ruinous 
effect of these strikes, even upon their 
own immediate interests, the cotton- 
spinners in the other manufacturing 
districts would have been backward in 
engaging in another struggle of the 
same description ; but experience has 
demonstrated that this was not the 
case ; and another strike among the 
same class of workmen soon after took 
place in Scotland, attended with still 
more calamitous results, and which, 
in its ultimate consequences, has for- 
cibly drawn the attention of the whole 
country to this lamentable system. 
The circumstances from which this 
second collision took place were these. 

During the extraordinary and un- 
precedented prosperity of spring 1836, 
the master cotton manufacturers of 
Glasgow found it expedient to give 
an advance of wages to their spinners, 
which amounted to about a sixth of 
their existing earnings. They were 
expressly told that the rise might pro- 
bably be temporary, and that it would 


. L.107,196 0 0” 


depend upon existing prices being 
maintained. With this the operatives 
professed themselves entirely satisfied, 
and promised cheerfully to agree to 
the reduction if circumstances should 
render it necessary. - At these ad- 
vanced rates the skilful spinners earn- 
ed from 36s. to 40s. a-week after pay- 
ing their piecers; the inferior from 
28s. to 36s. ; higher rates, it is believ- 
ed, than any in the kingdom; and 
every thing went on smoothly for the 
next twelvemonths. In autumn 1836, 
however, the dreadful commercial crisis 
commenced, which went on increasing 
in severity during the whole succeeding 
winter; and the consequence was, as 
every one knows, an extraordinary fall 
in prices of every species of manufac- 
tured produce. Cotton goods sunk at 
once from 25 to 40 per cent; and what 
was still worse, the extraordinary de- 
pression of mercantile affairs, and 
especially the disastrous intelligence 
from America, rendered it too apparent 
that this reduction would be perma- 
nent, The most respectable houses 
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were giving way under the pressure ; 
the highly respectable firms of James 
Oswald and Co., embracing the Mem- 
ber for the city, Mr James Oswald, 
had become bankrupt; that of Mr 
Spiers of Culchreuch soon after shar- 
ed the same fate. Under these circum- 
stances, the masters found it necessary 


to take off the advance on their spin-, 


ners’ wages which had been given du- 
ring the great and unprecedented pros- 
perity of the preceding year, and pro- 
posed to lower wages to the previous 
rate, which was from 30s. to 36s. a-week 
for the best hands, and from 25s. to 
30s, for the inferior ones, afterall deduc- 
tions were paid. These will probably 
be deemed tolerably fair wages for a 
period of unexampled commercial dis- 
tress. So it was, however, that the 
whole spinners refused to accede to 
this reduction, and, on the 8th April, 
struck in a body, to the number of 
873; thus acting on the judicious 
principle, that no reduction was, under 
any circumstances, to be admitted, and 
that if once wages were forced up to 
a certain level during a period of 
prosperity, they must, at all hazards, 
be maintained at that level, even 
though the most calamitous reverse 
should immediately follow. This 
great strike, at such a time, which 
threw upwards of 8000 women and 
girls, for whom no provision whatever 
existed, out of their employment as 
pickers, piecers,.&c., excited the ut- 
most dissatisfaction among all classes 
in Glasgow, and the press was, with 
the exception of the Liberator, the 
the Trades’ Union journal, unanimous 
in condemning it. Indeed it was im- 
possible that two opinions could be 
formed on the subject, when such a 
strike took place on the avowed prin- 
ciple of keeping up, by force, wages 
during extraordinary depression, to 
the level which they had attained in 
unprecedented previous prosperity ; 
and it had the effect of at once throw- 
ing 10,000 persons idle on the public 
at a time when distress, from unavoid- 
able causes, was so general and severe, 
that a public subscription had just 
before been entered into to relieve it ; 
and the combined influence of twin 
pestilences, fever and influenza, had 
produced an unheard-of mortality 
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among the poor, and diffused suffering 
to an extent previously unknown in 
this country.* 

To avoid the possibility of misstate- 
ment on this material point, and at the 
same time explain the views of the 
operatives themselves on the grounds 
on which a strike should take place, 
we subjoin the account of the origin of 
the differences which led to the late 
calamitous turn-out, given by one of 
their own number, and printed in 
their well-known journal, the New 
Liberator of Glasgow, of January 13, 
1838 ;— 


‘* In the latter end of the year 1836, 
the cotton-spinners of Glasgow considered 
that an advance of their wages, amounting 
on the whole to a mere trifle, was not only 
just but practicable. The master cotton- 
spinner bought wool at nearly the rate he 
had formerly done, and was selling his yarn 
at least 35 per cent beyond its former cost. 
The spinners memorialized their employers 
for an augmentation of wages, and the ra- 
tionality of their claim being so self-evi- 
dent, they succeeded with little difficulty, 
and without exercising any coercive mea- 
sures whatever. 

‘© Thus every thing went on harmoni- 
ously between the operative spinner and 
his master until the spring of 1837, but 
by that time the frightful and every-way 
alarming stagnation of trade had set in— 
orders for goods almost ceased—ihe manu- 
facturer had little demand for the produc- 
tions of the loom, and the weavers were 
thrown idle in thousands. In consequence 
of this melancholy reaction in our commer- 
cial affairs,.the price of yarns began to 
decline, and the masters’ first step, on being 
offered lower prices, was to reduce the spin- 
ner to the standard which existed prior to 
the recent advance. This step was promptly 
and decidedly opposed by the operatives, who 
struck work in April. 

‘** In consideration of the deplorable cir- 
cumstances of the times, the multitudes of 
unemployed people who were wandering 
in destitution about the city, avd the many 
thousands of females and of little children 
employed in the factories to be thrown 
idle,—the strike was far from being popu- 
lar, and perhaps was exceedingly ill-timed ; 
but the fault, it must be admitted, was en- 
tirely attributable to the masters—nothing 
was left to the workmen but to submit to 
this aggression on their comforts, or re« 
sist it.” 





* The burials in January, 1838, were 1878 within the Parliamentary limits of Glas- 
gow; in the whole year, 10,888, or about 1 in 24 of the whole population, which is 
now about 253,000, 
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The strike continued, without in- 
termission, from 8th April to 2d 
August, a period of seventeen weeks 
and five days. On the latter day the 
operatives gave in, the whole commit- 
tee having been arrested three days 
before, on the 29th July, in conse- 
quence of the information which went 
to connect them with a series of out- 
rages terminating in murder, com- 
mitted on the streets of Glasgow du- 
ring the continuance of the strike, 
The following is the picture drawn of 
the consequences of this strike by the 
High Sheriff of Lanarkshire, in his 
address to the judges and jurymen at 
the close of the Glasgow Winter As- 
sizes, where the conspiracy and its at- 
tendant erimes had been the subject 
of anxious investigation and discussion. 

** The strike from which arose this frightful 
series of crimes which has so long engaged 
the attention of the Court at Edinburgh 
has since come to a close ; but the disas- 
trous effects which it has produced will 
not so easily be repaired, and they have 
fixed a dark and ineffaceable siain upon 
the moral character of the people of this 
eountry. My Lords, the ruinous conse- 
quences of the strike upon the industry and 
prosperity of the manufacturing classes is 


already frightfully apparent. The return 
of the commitments for the county of 
Lanark which I have just completed for 
the Home Office exhibits a melancholy in- 
erease of crime during the last year, and 
which will forcibly attract the attention of 


the legislature. At the Christmas jail de- 
livery last year only seven prisoners re- 
mained jn custody for trial in this city: by 
the schedule I hold in my hand there are 
at this moment sixty-eight, almost all-com- 
mitted during the last two months! Nor 
is this result surprising. During the dis- 
astrous strikes of the last summer, twenty 
or thirty thousand young persons of both 
sexes were thrown idle for many months in 
this city and its immediate neighbourhood, 
almost all accustomed to high wages, and 
too often to habitual intemperance. Nine- 
and-twenty thousand persons in Glasgow 
are directly or indirectly employed in 
the manufacture of cotton goods, the 
great majority of whom were thrown idle 
by the spinners’ strike ; and this cala- 
mitous event took place at a period of 
unexampled distress from the general com- 
mercial embarrassments of the country, and 
hardly any means of absorbing the helpless 
multitudes in other trades existed. For 
the skilled workmen who arranged these 
strikes, the cotton-spinners, iron-moulders, 
eolliers or sawyers, funds were provided 
from the resources of the Associations to 
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which they severally belonged ; but for the 
unhappy persons whom they employed in 
their labour, the piecers, pickers, drawers, 
&e., no provision whatever existed, and 
they were thrown, in vast and appalling 
numbers, far beyond the reach either of 
public or private charity, on the streets, or 
into public houses, to while away the 
weary hours of compulsory idleness. The 
results may easily be anticipated. The 
wretched victims of this tyranny all got 
deeply into debt if they had any credit, and 
if they had none, sunk into such habits of 
idleness, profligacy, and intemperance, 
that great numbers of them have been 
permanently rendered mere nuisances and 
burdens to society. The cotton-spinners’ 
strike alone instantly threw six or seven 
thousand women and children out of em- 
ployment for a long period; eight thou- 
sand human beings were retained in a 
state of destitution and wretchedness for 
four months, merely at the pleasure of 
fifteen men! Numbers of the persons, 
thus directly or indirectly reduced to idle- 
ness, have already been tried for various 
offences at this circuit: still more await 
their trial at the next. Often they open- 
ly ascribe in their declarations the origin 
of their crimes to the idleness, drunken- 
ness, and suffering consequent on the 
strikes of the trade to which they belong- 
ed, or on which they depend. And what 
must be the confusion of moral idea, the 
utter abandonment of religious principle, 
which could lead eight or nine hundred 
men to acquiesce in—and likewise impa- 
tiently to expect—the fruits of a known 
and organized system of conflagration and 
violence ? Nor have the effects of this 
unhappy and unnatural system upon socie- 
ty been less disastrous. The cotton- 
spinners’ strike cost the persons who were 
employed ip that trade (spinners, piecers, 
and others) above L.50,000! The loss 
to the masters was at least as great; that 
to the persons whom they employed or 
dealt with for provisions or other articles, 
probably still greater. Two bundred 
thousand pounds were Jost to Glasgow 
and its vicinity in four months, without a 
shilling being gained by any human being, 
by the strike of this trade alone! The 
total loss sustained by Lanarkshire be- 
tween the strikes of the colliers, the iron- 
moulders, sawyers, and spinners last year, 
was, at least, L.500,000. Society can- 
not long go on under a repetition of such 
shocks—capital will migrate from the 
country where it is subject to such cala- 
mities. And, what is most remarkable, 
these grievous blows were inflicted by the 
working classes on themselves; at the 
very time when commercial credit was 
reeling under the effects of the convulsion 
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of last year, and the most respectable es- 
tablishments with difficulty sustained them- 
selves against the accumulated pressure of 
diminished orders and increased embar- 
rassments., The principle of the operatives 
has too often been, by combination and 
violence, to force up their wages during 
prosperity ; and, by combination and vio- 
lence, to prevent them from falling in ad- 
versity ; hoping thus to avert from them- 
selves the law of nature, and build up on 
the foundation of intimidation a durable 
“prosperity amidst the fleeting changes of 
human affairs. And what has been the 
consequence ? Why, that in the insane 
attempt, they have tripled the distress, al- 
ready sufficiently severe, which. the late 
commercial crisis has brought upon them, 
and chilled the warmth even of Christian 
charity by the evident and ruinous addi- 
tion which their own conduct has made 
to their sufferings. It is known to my 
respected friend Mr Campbell, in the 
magistracy of this city, whose labours 
have done so much to distribute to the 
really deserving the great funds raised 
last winter for the relief of the poor, that, 
for one person who was thrown out of 
employment by the late commercial crisis, 
two were reduced to destitution by the 
voluntary strikes of the workmen during 
its continuance ; proving thus, that even a 
monetary crash, which convulsed the globe, 
has done less to augment human suffering 
than that moral earthquake which has 
spread a pestilential darkness over the 
manufacturing community, which has rent 
asunder the bonds by which society is held 
together, opened a yawning gulf between 
those classes whose united efforts are re- 
quired for general prosperity, and armed 
in deadly hostility even one set of work- 
men against another. Do the operatives 
really believe that their interests are in 
the end at variance with those of their 
masters, and that they will be permanently 
benefited by forcing up their wages by mur- 
der and fire-raising to an unnatural level ? 
The interests of the master and workman 
are ever the same, and can never be dis- 
joined ; it ever must be the interest of the 
employer to allure and retain in his ser- 
vice the skilled and experiereed servant. 
Nothing but necessity will ever drive him 
to new hands. The workmen say they 
have hitherto kept their wages up by 
means of combination and violence; and 
that they would not now be earning 30s. 
or 40s. a-week, but for such resistance. 
Even if this were the case, do they not 
see that such methods must in the end 
defeat their own object, and that the only 
effect which can result from such forced 
elevation of the price of labour is, that it 
will cease to find a market for its pro- 
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duce ?—already that effect has become 
conspicuous. Numbers of the eotton- 
manufacturers in this city have constructed 
mills which dispense with spinners altoge- 
ther—others have succeeded, by machine- 
ry, in reducing the numbers required to 
one-half. By the boasted rise of their 
wages, by the harassing repetition of their 
strikes, the cotton-spinners have dug the 
grave of their own industry, If they soon 
find themselves thrown out of employment 
altogether, and machinery supplanting en- 
tirely the industry on which they depend, 
they have none to blame for it but them- 
selves. -And if this effect does not take 
plage, what other result do they aatici- 
pate? Do they expect by combination 
and violence permanently to secure both 
higher wages for their labour than circum- 
stances will admit, and also a durable vent 
for their produce ? Will not the market 
for our industry be lost if such an. effect 
continues? Will not Prussia, and Russia, 
and France, receive it with open arms, 
and readily give it that protection which 
it has ceased to find in the British isles ? 
And will not this city be reduced to ruins, 
and the land of Watt and Arkwright be- 
stript of its fabrics ; and despotism, in the 
end, reap those fruits which the arms of 
freedom have sown? Around us—on all 
sides, the woful effects of these strikes 
upon the interests of industry are spread- 
ing. They tell us, in a voice of thunder, 
that the worst enemy of the poor is the 
combined conspirator. Fever and pesti- 
lence are walking in the rear of combina~ 
tion—they find a copious harvest of death 
in the weakened victims of compulsory 
idleness. Above three thousand four hun- 
dred cases of fever were treated last year 
in the Royal Infirmary of Glasgow alone. 
The total cases of that disease were above 
eight thousand. These numbers, appal- 
ling as they are, this year are on the in- 
crease. The average mortality of the city, 
which, fifteen years ago, was | in 40, and 
four years ago | in 29, was last year so 
high as 1 in 24——a rate of mortality, it is 
believed, unparalleled in any other Euro- 
pean city. All this has taken place’ dur- 
ing a period, till last year, of unexampled 
prosperity, when all willing to work had 
ample employment. I am not surprised 
at these calamitous results—they have ad- 
vanced side by side with combined conspi- 
racy. Isee in them the effect of the arm 
of Omnipotence chastising the folly or 
wickedness of man—the necessary conse- 
quences of his own infatuation. Impressed 
with these ideas, I feel that in striving to 
bring to light the details of this conspiracy 
I have been really the poor man’s friend. 
Lhave not been maintaining the interests 
of wealth against poverty—of tyranny 
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against freedom—of capital against indus- 
try: I have been supporting the cause of 
industry against idleness—of innocence 
against violence—of liberty against op- 
pression. Gratefully acknowledging your 
Lordships’ too flattering encomium, I can 
arrogate to myself no merit in what I have 
done—-I have merely discharged my duty, 
as all my brethren in the same situation 
would have done; but I have the satisfac- 
tion of thinking it will not be without its 
reward, if it shall be instrumental in open- 
ing the eyes of the working-classes of this 
great community to their real interests, 
and restoring that harmony between them 
and their employers which infatuation only 
ean seek to break, and the rupture of 
which mutual suffering must ever accom: 
pany.” 


When we first read this appalling 
statement, we entertained some doubts 
of its accuracy in some of the statisti- 
cal details given, they so much ex- 
ceeded any thing that, in this compa- 
ratively tranquil district, could have 
been conceived, and we own we were 
inclined to suppose that the imagina- 
tion of Mr Alison, naturally inclined 
to gloom, and charged with the hor- 


Wages lost by 800 spinners for 17 weeks, at L.1, 10s. each, 


Lost by 2400 piecers, at 8s. a-week, 


Lost by 2400 card and picking-room hands, at 8s. a-week, 
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rors of the French Revolution, had 
exaggerated the evils so prominently 
brought under his notice ; but subse- 
quent investigations have produced the 
conviction that the statement of the 
Sheriff, so far from being exaggerat- 
ed, falls short of the truth. 

It has been already shown, from the 
very accurate details given in regard to 
the Preston turn-out in 1836, that the 
strike of 660 cotton-spinners for three 
months threw 8000 persons out of em. * 
ployment during all that period, and 
occasioned a dead loss to the commu- 
nity of L.107,000. Applying the 
same rule of calculation to the effects 
of the Glasgow strike, the results will 
stand thus, it being premised that there 
the books showed that 873 spinners 
received aliment during its continu- 
ance, and that the evidence at the trial 
proved that the clear wages they re- 
fused were from 25s. to 35s. a-week, 
according to the skill of the workman. 
Taking the spinners at 800 only, to 
be within the mark, and the duration 
of the strike 17 weeks only, and the 
wages lost on an average L.1, 10 on- 
ly, we have— 


L.20,400 
16,320 
16,320 


Lost by 3000 porters, carriers, oilmen, carters, colliers, &c. thrown 


idle by strike, at 15s. a-week each, 


Direct loss of wages, . 


Estimated loss by masters for 17 weeks, ona capital of L.1,000,000, 


in building of 38 cotton-mills, 


Loss from capital employed in 38 spinning-mills 
at L.1,000,000, at 10 per cent annually, .- 

Loss to importers of cotton, and coal-masters, oil-merchants, tallow- 
merchants, and machine-makers, and persons they employed, 


38,250 


’ L.91,290 
25,000 


’ ; idle for 17 weeks, 
33,000 


24,000 


Lost by tradesmen dealing with operatives, 8000 persons, at 5s. 


a-week each, L.2000 a-week—or for 17 weeks, 


Total loss to Glasgow during the strike, 


To persons unacquainted with the 
gigantic scale in which any stoppage 
in the industry of the great manufac- 
turing cities of the empire affects the 
interests of the working classes, these 
details will, perhaps, appear bewil- 
dering ; but none who are acquainted 
with their practical working will deem 
them overcharged. 

And if we turn to the vital statis- 
tics of Glasgow, as given with extra- 
ordinary accuracy by a most intelli- 


34,000 


L.207,290 


gent and able medical practitioner, 
Dr Cowan, himself one of the most 
active labourers in that great charnel- 
house, we shall find abundant reason 
to be satisfied that the statement made 
by the Sheriff as to the alarming in- 
crease of mortality in that city and its 
neighbourhood since the fatal era of 
1824, when strikes, from being de- 
clared legal, increased to such an ex- 
traordinary degree in number, is not 
overcharged.* 





* Statistieal Magazine, No, iv., Vol, i., p. 223, 
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Fever Patients 


Years. Population. treated 
Royal Infirmary. 
229 


1822 151,440 
1823 156,170 269 
#1824 161,120 563 
*1825 166,280 897 
*1826 171,660 926 
1827 177,280 1084 
1828 183,150 1511 
1829 189,270 865 
1830 195,650 * 729 
1831 202,420 1657 
1832t 209,230 1589 
1833 216,450 1288 
1834 223,940 2003 
*1835 231,800 1359 
*1836 244,000 3125 
¥1837 253,000 3860 


It is impossible, in surveying this 
melancholy table, not to be struck 
with the marked and rapid increase 
in fever patients and general mortality 
in those years when combinations had 
been most frequent. The year 1824, 
when combinations were legalized, a 
year of extraordinary and unheard-of 
prosperity, beheld the fever patients 
in the Royal Infirmary rise at once 
from 269 to 563; and in 1837, when 
an unparalleled number of persons 
were thrown idle by the number of 
skilled workmen who had struck work 
in so many different trades at once, 
the fever patients in the same hos- 
pital had risen to 3860, and the ge- 
neral mortality sunk to 1 in 24. 

It is not surprising that, under the 
practical operation of these deplorable 
contests between masters and their 
workmen, these woful results should 
take place. Observe the situation of 
the operatives in the great manufac- 
turing towns. Their wages are usually 
high; the skilled workmen, both in 
the cotton-spinners, the iron-mould- 
ers, the colliers, iron-miners, and ca- 
lico-printers’ lines, make from 20s. to 
35s. a week in ordinary seasons. They 
are accustomed, in consequence, to ha- 
bitual indulgence, especially in ardent 
spirits; the fatal and ineradicable 
vice of the country generally, but 
which nowhere appears in such a 
prominent form as in the great manu- 
facturing towns. It is well known 
that they never lay by any thing, and 
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that the families of the most highly 
skilled workmen, and of those who 
received the highest wages, are in 
general the most destitute of any ca- 
pital to carry them through a period 
of suffering or cessation of employ- 
ment. In these circumstances, and 
with these habits, is it surprising,‘when 
a strike occurs which throws them at 
once and for several months altoge- 
ther out of employment, they should 
become so depressed in mind and 
emaciated in body as to become the 
ready victims of contagion in every 
form which surrounds them? It is 
these hideous alternations of high 
wages with total destitution, which the 
system of combined conspiracy pro- 
duces, which prove so fatal both to 
the health and morals of the working- 
classes. It was proved at the cotton- 
spinners’ trial at Edinburgh that the 
men, during the last weeks of the 
strike, only received ls. 6d. a-week 


_for their aliment. To this wretched 


pittance were operatives reduced who 


for years before had been regularly 


earning and spending from 30s. to 


40s. weekly. If this punishment had 


fallen solely upon the guilty parties 
who concocted and enforced the strike, 
we could, perhaps, have little sympa- 
thy for the operatives themselves, 
whatever we must have felt for their 
helpléss families ; but. it is heart- 
rending to think that the majority, 
and at least the great majority, were 
retained in the strike after they saw 





* The years marked thus (*) were those in which combination was, in an especial 


manner, prevalent. 
+ Cholera year. 


¢ In the burials from 1822 till 1835, there were included 6257 still-born, 
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its icious consequences, solely by 
the threats and intimidation of the 
leaders in the conspiracy, who being 
in possession of the public funds, felt 
none of the distress which they were 
inflicting with so unsparing a hand 
upon others. 

We have hitherto dwelt merely on 
the pecuniary losses with which these 
disastrous strikes are attended, espe- 
cially to the working classes who can 
least afford to bear them —but the 
moral effect of such associations—at all 
times prejudicial, by introducing fac- 
tion and discord into the bosom of so- 
ciety, and poisoning the most import- 
ant relations of life—becomes doubly 
ruinous where theassociation rises into 
conspiracy, and crimes, often of a very 
deep die, are committed by persons 
connected with or employed by the 
strike, in order to accomplish the ob- 
jects of the Union.—That such a 
downward progress in crime exists, 
when strikes of this description have 
been in operation for any considerable 
time, has been unhappily proved in 
teo clear a manner on many occa- 
sions, and especially on occasion of the 
late cotton-spinners’ trial at Edin- 
burgh. And without referring to any 
part of the parole evidence in that me- 
morable case, which has been fully 
laid before the public in the public 
newspapers, we may be permitted to 
quote the following articles of written 
evidence, drawn from the books of the 
Spinners’ Association at Glasgow, 
which is not so generally known, and 
which contains decisive evidence of 
that determination to enforce the ob- 
jects of the strike by violence and in- 
timidation, which constitutes the es- 
sence of the crime of combined con- 
spiracy. We quote from the octavo 
account of the trial, published by Mr 
William Tait of Edinburgh: pur- 

osely drawing from a Radical source, 
in ofder to avoid the possibility of mis- 
statement in our quotations. * 

The following are articles of the 
Association :— 

‘* 12. Submitting to a majority.—Every 
member of this Association binds and ob- 
liges himself to submit to a majority of his 
brethren in all cases connected with the As- 
sociation; which majority must, in all 
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cases relating to strikes, or altering the 
articles, bear two-thirds of the votes re- 
turned ; but, in other cases, the majority 
will consist of one above the half of the 
votes returned. 

‘© 13. Strikes.—No shop, individual, or 
individuals in a shop, considering them- 
selves aggrieved, shall have the liberty to 
strike work upon any pretence whatever, 
without giving intimation at a delegate 
meeting in due form, as specified in article 
3d, when, after being fully considered, and 
a general vote taken (which must take 
place in all cases relating to strikes or 
threatened reduction) ; and, if the vote 
be carried, they shall cease to work, as di- 
recled by the Association, and be entitled 
to regular aliment for the period of thirty- 
four weeks from the date of their ceasing 
to work; and any member on a strike is 
at liberty to take wheels wherever he can 
find them, at the standard price ; and odd 
spinners are entitled to aliment for a pe- 
riod of seventeen weeks. 

“* 14. Conduct of Members during Strikes. 
—WNo individual shall be allowed to take 
wheels in any shop where any allowable 
strike or dispute between the men and their 
employers is existing, until the said strike 
or dispute is considered settled by the As- 
sociation, and an order from the Com. 
mittee to that effect. Any member acting 
otherwise shall be expelled the Associa- 
tion.” 

In a book, entitled “ Emigration,” 
found, as Mr Salmond, the Procura- 
tor-fiscal of Lanarkshire, swore, in a 
locked shuttle of the iron-safe of the 
Association, locked by three keys kept 
by the President, Treasurer, and Se- 
cretary of the Association, occurs the 
following clause :— 


** Those called illegal men, nobs ex- 
cepted, presently occupying wheels in 
Glasgow, should be offered a union on the 
same terms as proposed to the west coun- 
try spinnersviz. by paying L.5 as entry- 
money. That these illegal men pay 5s. 
per fortnight, along with the regular in- 
stalment of the trade. They shall grant a 
bill of security for value received. The 
L.5 of entry-money, and the current in- 
stalment, from the time they occupied 
wheels in the Glasgow body, must be all 
paid up before they can be admitted as 
legal members. If any illegal man now 
occupying wheels should be refractory, and 
not agfee to those reasonable terms of 
union, No. 60 shall receive L.5 for each of 





* By far the best account of this trial, both for legal practitioners and the public 
generally, is to be found in the Report recently published by Alexandet Swinton, Esq., 


advogate, a gentleman of high character. 
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them they unshop; also L.1 for every 
stranger which they shall keep from oecu- 
pying wheels. Yn both cases, No. 60 will 
be obliged to prove them by @ referce, 
clearly and satisfactorily to the trade, be- 
fore they receive any money. As this 
body has always respected the Jaws of 
their country, wishing rather to protect 
their union by moral force and public opi- 
nion, than to have recourse to measures of 
an opposite nature, let it be distinctly un- 
derstood, and duly inculcated to every 
member, that if No. 60, or idle men, com- 
mit themselves in point of any violation of 
the laws of the country, they must them- 
selves alone be responsible.” 


Here then is a fundamental article 
of the laws of the society, that the idle 
men, styled No. 60, shall receive L.5 
for every spinner they unshop ; that 
is, whom they get removed anyhow 
from his employment. And as they 
clearly foresaw that this would lead 
to No. 60 engaging in unlawful acts, 
such as murders, &c., they prudently 
stipulated 2 priori that they alone 
should be responsible for such viola- 
tions of the law. 

And in the minutes of the Associa- 
tion on June 15th, the day after 
that on which it was proved by 
Mowat the secret select or assassina- 
ting committee was appointed, is to be 
found the following entry :— 


“ June 15, 1827.—Moved at the gene- 
ral meeting by William Johnstone, and 
unanimously carried, the names of every 
nob at present working, and the districts 
they last wrought in, should be enrolled 
in a book, and at the end of the strike, 
unless a change in the list takes place, they 
be printed; but, at all events, the names 
of all who remain nobs at the termination 
of the strike shall be printed, and sent to 
all the spinning districts in Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Ireland; and that they remain 
nobs for ever; and a persecuting Commit- 
tee be appointed to persecute them to the 
utmost.” 


In a letter addressed by Richard 
M‘Neil, secretary to the Association, 
to Peter Halket, its treasurer, dated 
Glasgow, 16th May, 1837, the secre- 
tary observes— 


‘© A great demonstration took place on 
Friday night, at Oakbank, but the result 
was not so favourable as we could have 
wished. A few hundreds of police, thief- 
catchers, &c. &c-, escorted the worthies 
home, and on Saturday some horsemen ; 
and Sunday gave to the world a proclama- 
tion by the Lord Provost and Magistrates, 
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against the cotton-spinners meeting in tu- 


multuous mobs! We have laughed them and 
their proclamation to scorn.” 


Of the threatening letters sent by 
the conspirators, and one of which was 
clearly in the handwriting of M‘Neil 
the secretary, we select the following 
specimens. In M‘Neil’s handwriting, 
the following letter addressed to Mr 
Alexander Arthur, a gentleman who 
had been taking in new hands con- 
trary to the wishes of the conspiracy, 
dated June 20, 1837. 


** Believe me, Alick, the time is not 
far from hand when a Bellingham will ap- 
pear to take into account the base Per- 
cevils who have attempted to ruin them 
and their children, and I sincerely hope 
the mark will be as effectual, although they 
should be suspended, like Mahomet’s cof- 
fin, between heaven and earth, for so do- 
ing. You may sneer at this, and consider 
it a mere idle threat, but a short time will* 
show the contrary, so carry on your Jau- 
dable and honourable career, for it is a 
noble feather in your cap, at the Expense 
of so many starving familys; was you 
a man distinguished for either moral or 
intellectual worth, why there might have 
been some palliation of your gnormity. 
* * * But I forbear farther rémarks on 
one, whom not one single solitary virtue 
shields from my contempt. One to whom 
any thing like moral expostulation would 
be a vain and hopeless remedy indeed. In 
conclusion, I would say, Beware! for if I 
forget you, may my God forget me.—I am, 
Sir, &c. &e. (Signed) CT.” 


Another to the same gentleman, 
dated 3d July, 1837— 

** As I understand that you have made 
yourself very officious in providing nobs |!!! 
not only for your own Master, But also 
for other. Employers, yourself a working 
man before, and do not know how soon 
you may be again. You!! I consider 
your Conduct base, scandalous, and very 
Criminal. My object at present is to warn 
you of approaching danger, for, depend on 
it, you are marked as a victim, and happy 
for yourself and family if consequences do 
not prove fatal, be on your Guard, yours 
truly, (Signed) _A friend.” 


Without dwelling longer on these 
proofs of a determination to 
through their objects by violence and 
intimidation, afforded by their own 
writings and books, it seems sufficient 
to observe, that it was distinctly pro- 
ved at the trial, that in two months, 
June and July, 1837, nine serious 
crimes were committed in Glasgow 
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and its vicinity, including one murder 
and two attempts at fire-raising, all in 
the interest of, and evidently for the 
purposes of the strike. And though 
the jury found the libel as to these 
serious crimes Not Proven as to the 
prisoners, that is, found that the evi- 
dence was not quite complete to con- 
nect the individuals at the bar with 
their perpretration, yet not a human 
being can doubt that the whole were 
proved to a demonstration against the 
combination generally. 

This of itself is a most serious con- 
sideration. To think thatnearly athou- 
sand men, all of them skilled workmen, 
andearning high wages, should be com- 
bined together in an Association, which, 
by its fundamental articles, proposes to 
impose the severest restraints upon 
labour, and actually offers standing 
rewards for maiming or assassination ! 
— No dissatisfaction, it will be ob- 
served, was expressed by the combin- 
ed spinners at the murder, fire-raisings, 
‘ riots, housebreakings, and assaults 
committed during the progress of the 
strike; no disclamation of these crimes 
appeared—no efforts were made to 
aid the authorities in the difficult task 
of investigating into the perpetrators 
of these enormities ;—on the contrary, 
the question they asked each other 
every morning was, * What's the 
meaning of this? the secret select has 
been on for weeks, andnothing has been 
done yet.” 

But this demoralization, serious as 
it is, is but a part of the pernicious 
effects of these strikes, when they run 
into combined conspiracy. The sys- 
tem pursued to secure impunity to 
crime is of a still more alarming cha- 
racter, and by enlisting multitudes in 
the object of eluding or preventing jus- 
tice, utterly confounds and destroys 
the moral feelings of mankind—This 
system was proved at the trial to have 
consisted, in the cotton-spinners’ case, 
of the following particulars :—And in 
relation to that trial it will be recol- 
lected, that the greatest living lawyer 
of England, Sir Edward Sugden, said 
in the House of Commons, in the de- 
bate on the remission of the convicts’ 
sentence, on February 13, 1838—‘ No 
case had ever been investigated with 
more attention; no advantages had 
been taken against the prisoners in any 
particular ; while the atrocity of the 
proceedings was greater than that of 
which any single man could be guilty. 
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A more atrocious case he could not 
conceive ; and it showed most clearly 
that there was no crime to which com. 
bination rising into conspiracy could 
not lead.” 


I. To have three or four associates 
always out with the assassin or incen- 
diary when the murder or arson is to 
be committed, in order to distract at. 
tention in case of pursuit, and aid in a 
rescue in the event of apprehension, 
They are all paid by the committee of 
the conspirators, but at a lower rate 
than the principal assassin. As an 
example, Murdoch swore at the cot. 
ton-spinners’ trial, 


‘* T remember the shooting of John Gra- 
ham. After this, I was a member of the 
select committee ; but it then acted openly 
on account of a dispute which had taken place 
in the trade about the shooting, it being re. 
solved that such a measure should not again 
be repeated or authorized. Kean was the 
person who fired the shot. He was whipped 
through the streets of Glasgow, and banished, 
Daniel Orr had made claims on the commit- 
tee, and a reference was made to five to con- 
sider his claim. Iwas one. His claimwas 
L.20, on the ground that he had been hired 
with Kean and Lafferty, and another man, 
to shoot at Graham. Referees ordered him 
to produce a witness to prove his hiring, and 
he produced Thomas Paterson, and the 
referees were satisfied, and awarded the sum. 
After Kean’s trial, twelve shillings weekly 
for eighteen months were paid his wife. 
Lafferty’s wife got the same. He was con- 
victed, sent to Bridewell, and then by the 
Association sent to America. Knew these 
things as a member of committee. The ex- 
penses of Kean’s trial were paid by the As- 
sociation. This was in 1825, or early in 
1826. Remembers a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation after this, to deny the charges that 
the Association had any thing to do with 
these crimes. ‘Two reporters were brought 
to report the specches, which were reported 
in the newspapers. Thomas Paterson, al- 
ready mentioned, spoke, denying any parti~ 
cipation in the Association.” 


So that the very person who proved 
the hiring of the assassins by the Asso- 
ciation, in order to enable the assassin to 
claim his reward, was brought forward 
at a public meeting, where the gentle. 
men of the press were present, to deny 
all participation of the Association in 
the crime ! 


II. The next part of the system is 
to haye a number of persons always 
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ready to prove an alibi, however false, 
in favour of any of the assassins who 
may be brought to trial. This is easi- 
ly done, as the oaths or obligations of 
secrecy generally administered, are 
considered so binding, that no difficul. 
ty is ever experienced in getting any 
number of witnesses that is desired to 
swear to any alibi, however unfounded. 
Upon this subject it is observed in a 
memorial, signed by the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Renfrewshire, the Lord Bel- 
haven, Convener of Lanarkshire, the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Dumbartonshire, 
the Lord Provost of Glasgow, the 
Sheriffs of Lanarkshire, Renfrewshire, 
Dumbartonshire, and Stirlingshire, the 
Chairmen of the Quarter Sessions of 
Lanarkshire, and all the leading gen- 
tlemen and magistrates of that part of 
Scotland, addressed to Government, 
with a view to the establishment of a 
rural police in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts around Glasgow,— 


“ That the repression of crime consequent 
on such a system, by means of penal exam- 
ple, has become, beyond all precedent, diffi- 
cult, from the system of secret oaths and 
close hidden conspiracy, which originating 
with, and first fully established among the 
cotton-spinners, has now, there is reason 
to fear, been communicated by them to 
the colliers, iron-moulders, and _ several 
other tradese These oaths bind the asso- 
ciated tradesmen to do every thing possi- 
ble to support each other, and their union, 
and to obey the will of the majority in all 
matters whatever, whether legal or illegal. 
This oath is considered by all who have 
taken it, so binding, that it renders utterly 
useless, and of no effect, any subsequent 
oath which may be administered in a court of 
justice, and renders the getting up, at any 
time, of false evidence, a matter of compa- 
tative ease. Numbers of the combined 
workmen are at all times ready to swear to 
an alibi, or any thing, however false, which 
may be necessary to screen a prisoner of 
their number, when brought to trial. From 
the talent and experience with which these 
false stories are got up, and apparent respec- 
tability and education of the individuals by 
whom they are sworn to, they are enabled 
to infuse the greatest doubt and perplexity 
into the minds of the jury, and render it a 
matter of extreme difficulty to obtain a con- 
Viction in any case, even upon the clearest 
possible evidence. This difficulty is greatly 
increased in Scotland, from the necessity of 
Serving upon the prisoner, fifteen days before 
the trial, a full copy of the indictment, with 
a list of all the witnesses’ names and desig- 
nations who are to be adduced against him 
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which renders it an easy matter for the com- 
bined workmer to ascertain, long before, all 
the facts likely to be sworn to at the trial, 
and to get up a false concerted story, to meet 
any evidence, however clear, which may be 
adduced on the part of the prosecution, or 
intimidate, or get put out of the way, the 
principal witnesses who are to give evidence 
in support of it. It is to this cause that the 
small number of convictions of this descrip- 
tion, obtained of late years, in comparison to 
the great amount of crimes that have been 
committed, is to be ascribed. And when« 
ever the accused have been found guilty, it 
has only been by committing the principal 
witnesses to prison, at their own request, 
from the moment of their first examination, 
till trial, and giving them the means of emi- 
gration for life, the moment the trial is over. 
This was done with eight witnesses on an 
occasion of certain colliers’ tried for an ag 
gravated assault in 1834, and with seven of 
the witnesses on the cotton-spinners’ trial in 
1838.” 


As an illustration of the practical 
working of this alibi system, it is 
worthy of notice that it was proved at 
the cotton-spinners’ trial that the alibi 
for M‘Lean, the person charged with 
murder, was got up before he was 
either suspected or a warrant issued 
against him: That the whole work- 
men employed at the factory with 
him were assembled at its preparation ; 
that he left with his father, in his own 
handwriting, a note of the persons 
who could prove his alibi, and the 
facts to which they were to swear, be- 
fore he absconded ; that the first he 
put down swore at the trial the alibt 
was false, or at least that he could not 
speak to it; but that the rest came 
forward and swore roundly as desired, 
and so perplexed the jury as to pro- 
duce a verdict of Not Proven. 


III.—If, notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions, a person is apprehended and 
committed on a serious charge of com. 
bination outrage, he is immediatel 
defended by the agents, and at the cost 
of the association; no expenses are 
spared in the defence, the first counsel 
at the bar are retained for the prison- 
er, and every objection that ingenuit 
can suggest is taken to the proceed- 
ings. Thus, as an example, Mr Henry 
Cockburn, afterwards Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, and now Lord Cockburn, was 
retained at the expense of the cotton- 
spinners’ conspiracy to defend Kean 
who shot Graham in spring 1825; 

v 
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and Mr Duncan M‘Neil, lately Soli- 
citor-General, and Mr P. Robertson, 
both of well-known talent and cele- 
brity at the Scotch bar, were retained 
by the same Association to defend the 
eotton-spinners at the late trial at 
Edinburgh. All this is fair enough, 
and no more than every lover of jus- 
tice would wish, if possible, to see in 
every serious case ; but the other steps 
simultaneously taken by the conspira- 
tors, and the combined unions in alli- 
ance with them, are much more repre- 
hensible. The moment the prisoner 
is committed, violent meetings are 
held in all the manufacturing districts 
of the country to denounce the con- 
duct of the authorities concerned in 
the apprehension or committal, as ar- 
bitrary, tyrannical, and groundless ; 
and threats of assassination are libe- 
rally bestowed in certain well-known 
ways on all the functionaries engaged 
in the transaction, In the cotton- 
spinners’ case, a furious placard, de- 
nouncing the conduct of the Sheriff of 
Lanarkshire as cruel, tyrannical, and 
oppressive, in apprehending the con- 
spirators now convicted and transport- 
ed, was placarded in one day in every 
manufacturing town of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on 26th August last; 
and this was immediately followed by 
meetings every where condemning the 
authorities, and measures taken, with- 
out the smallest knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances or evidence to be adduced 
at the trial, These were followed by 
petitions to Government from all quar- 
ters to have the proceedings stopped 
and prisoners liberated. A petition was 
signed by 20,000 persons from Glas- 

ow, praying to have the committee 
liberated without trial, when not one 
of the petitioners knew any thing of 
the evidence, or could tell that half- 
a-dozen eyewitnesses were not pre- 
pared to prove the guilt of every one 
of the prisoners under prosecution, 


IV. Reprehensible as these pro- 
coedings are, they have at least this 
excuse, that they are levelled at per- 
sons of official station and character, 
and who, it is to be hoped, are gene- 
Tally proof against such menaces. 
But the case is very different with the 
extraordinary methods taken to inti- 
midate and suborn the witnesses; and 
the length to which this system is car- 
ried could not be conceived by those 
‘who are not conversant with the ad- 


ministration of justice in the manufac. 

turing districts of the kingdom. To 
this cause we are to ascribe thé long. 
established impunity of such offences 
in the west of Scotland, as proved by 


the long catalogue of hideous crimes 
sworn to by Murdoch in the cotton. 
spinners’ trial, and of which one only 
—that of Kean in 1825—was made 
the subject of conviction and punish. 
ment, The following placard, issued 
by the cotton-masters in Renfrewshire, 
in January, 1824, will give some ideg 
of the way in which life and propert 
was assailed by the oovabinel conspi- 
rators at that period in that county, 
and of these only one, that of shooting 
at Mr Kerr, was the subject of trial 
and punishment :— 

*¢ The master cotton-spinners of Renfrew. 
shire, cogsidering that, on the night between 
the 2d and 3d of May last, the cotton-mill 
of Messrs Robert Freeland and Company, at 
Bridge of Weir, was wilfully set fire to; 
that, on the night of the 9th of September 
last, Robert Todd, cotton-spinner at Arthur: 
lie, was barbarously shot at when in his own 
house, and severely wounded ; that, on the 
night of the 26th of November last, William 
Kerr, cotton-spinner at Bridge of Weir, was 
waylaid on his return home, and also severee 
ly wounded by the discharge of a pistol; and 
that, on the morning of the 13th of December 
last, an attempt was made to set fire to the 
cotton-work of Mr William Arrol at Hous 
ton; and considering that anonymous letters 
have been sent to various operative spinners 
and to several masters, threatening assassina- 
tion if particular workmen remain in employ- 
ment; and that it has been discovered that 
other acts of felony are in contemplation si- 
milar to those which have already occurred; 
and whereas it has been ascertained that these 
atrocious crimes have been committed and 
are intended by incendiaries and assassins, 
HIRED and Pap by an Associatign of Ope 
rative Spinners in this county, whose put- 
pose is to control the masters in the choice 
of their seryants; and it is known that al- 
most the whole operative spinners of the dis- 
trict regularly contribute money towards the 
payment of rewards for the destruction of 
property and perpetration of murder-—there- 
fore the master cotten-spinners feel them- 
selves bound to come forward ina body, and 
in aid of the police of-the county to adopt 
the strongest measures for the suppression of 
a system of crime so degrading to the eha- 
racter of the operatives, so injurious to theit 
true interests, and so dangerous to the pub- 
lic peace. Accordingly, notice is hereby 
given, that this mill has stopped work, and 
the WHOLE OPERATIVE SPINNERS who Were 
employed at it ang pismissep, And notice 
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isfurther given, that as the mill will remain 
jdle until the existing conspiracy among the 
operatives is completely subverted, it is in 
like manner determined that hereafter, so soon 
and so often as any symptom of the renewal 
of such a system of conspiracy and contri- 
bution shall be discoyered, the whole mills of 
the county will instantly be again thrown 
idle, and work shall be suspended till the 
complete suppression of such renewed con- 
spiracy and the detection of its principal in- 
stigators, the masters being resolved that no 
consideration will induce them to prosecute 
their business while their servants are con- 
cerned in designs so criminal and alarming. 
—3d Jan. 1824,” 


Such was the state of terror of the 
principal witnesses at the late cotton. 
spinners’ trial at Edinburgh, that the 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire deponed at the 
trial that none of them would come to 
the Sheriff's office, or any of the pub- 
lic offices, where a guard was at that 
period habitually set, but that he was 
constrained to meet them at first in a 
vault under one of the public build. 
ings in Glasgow, and that the inves. 
tigations were conducted in different 
places, sometimes in the night, and 
always under the precaution of the 
witnesses and examinators coming in 
and departing separately, and by dif- 
ferent routes. They were all, at their 
own request, seven in number, com- 
mitted to prison, as the only security 
for their lives the moment their de- 
positions were taken, where some of 
them lay for five months before the 
trial came on; and as soon as it was 
over it was necessary to have them all 
sent into exile for life from this 
country! In such a state of things, 
it is not surprising that crimes should 
be numerous aud convictions few ; 
the only wonder is that it was possible 
to bring forward so much evidence as 
was actually adduced at the trial.” 

‘V. This system, bad as it is, would 
be ineffectual to nourish crime and 
secure impunity, if it were not coupled 
with a system of secret oaths, binding 
the persons taking them to stand by 
the Association and each other. at all 
hazards and in all circumstances, 
That this system prevailed extensive- 
ly, if not universally, in the Cotton- 
spinners’ Association in Scotland, was 
completely proved at the trial, espe- 
cially by the Bible found in the com. 
mittee-room by the officer making the 
search, and which, quite clean else- 
where, was extremely soiled and dirty 
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at the pages where the words“ Ashdod” 
and ‘* Armageddon” occur in Isaiah 
and the Revelations. On this subject 
Murdoch observed, that on entering 
the Association he “ took an oath in 
two branches: one of secrecy of the 
taking of the oath, after explaining the 
good to flow from the oath; the se- 
cond branch was administered, to 
abide by resolutions of majority, in 
all cases, and to keep secret the pro- 
ceedings. A Bible was used, by be- 
ing placed on the occasion in the right 
oxter (arm-pit). A word was given 
~- Ashdod, from Isaiah, xx. 1. Signs 
also used for recognition to the bre- 
thren. An addition was made in 
1822, in the word and oath—Arma- 
geddon, from Revelations, xvi. 16. 
The oath was more vicious in its na- 
ture, introducing something about pu- 
nishment and abhorrence of ‘nobs.’ 
Understand a nob to be a man who 
enters at a reduction of wages during 
a ‘ strike,’ or, what is a greater of- 
fence, one who reveals the names of 
the Secret Committee, or speaks to any 
man who reveals the Secret Commit- 
tee. Have not been present at an 
oath for nine or ten years, since after 
a third was introduced, and that oath 
was much worse than either of the 
former. It contained something 
about masters not in the prior ones.” 
On this subject, it is a melancholy 
proof of the influence of such fright. 
ful oaths in extinguishing all the moral 
feelings of our nature, that, though 
the administration of oaths was fully 
proved by all the protected witnesses, 
that is, those brought from the jail to 
the court-house, and sent from thence 
back to confinement, and though their 
evidence was corroborated completely 
by the significant soilings of the pages 
at the words Ashdod and Armageddon 
in the Committee’s Bible’ yet almost 
all the unprotected witnesses, including 
several members of the Committee ex- 
amined in exculpation, not only de- 
nied the oath, but even denied the 
ever saw a Bible in their room, thoug 
it was lying there at their apprehen- 
sion, and its condition proved it had 
been in constant use, at least in refer- 
ence to these words. Indeed the ta- 
king of these oaths by this combina- 
tion is universally known in the west 
of Scotland, and not denied, in private 
at least, by their warmest supporters. 
It is immaterial whether these extra- 
ordinary denials of the oath, by the 
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prisoners’ witnesses, was the effect of 
terror, or of a lingering sense of the ob- 
ligation of the secret oaths as being the 
first. Incharity, we trust it was either 
the one or the other, and not wilful false- 
hood, which led to this general denial 
of the oaths, which must have been 
knowntothewitnesses. Whetherit was 
the one or the other is immaterial, as 
in either view it is clear that the exist- 
ence of such a system is equally in- 
consistent with the primary objects of 
Government, security to life and pro- 
perty, and equally subversive of all 
moral feeling or right conduct in the 
masses of the people. We need not 
wonder at such effects of faction and 
combination in demoralizing the 
working classes ; the brightest intel- 
lects in the kingdom are not exempt 
from their influence—they have con- 
verted the once philanthropic Henry 
Brougham into the apologist of men 
convicted of participation in a conspi- 
racy which had dealt wholesale in 
conflagration and murder ! 

But bad as the moral effects of 
these combinations are, when they run 
in this manner into conspiracy and 
violence, on the persons actually en- 
gaged in the perpetration of these 
enormities, they yet are trifling in 
comparison of the ruinous consequen- 
ees which on a much more extended 
sphere arise from the multitudes who 
are thrown idle, often for months to- 
gether, from the operation of these 
strikes, without the smallest provision, 
and in such numbers as altogether to 
outstrip the utmost efforts even of 
Christian charity. It is worthy of 
especial observation, that it is always 
the persons in skilled trades who strike, 
and in them, those at the head of their 
respective lines. Thus, in the cotton 
manufacture, it is the spinners; in 
the ironworks, the moulders ; in the 
mines, the colliers or iron-miners ; in 
the print-fields, the printers; in the 
building trade, the. masons; in the 
carpenter, the sawyers, who are com- 
bined together, and raise funds which 
enable them to dole out a certain ali- 
ment, miserable enough, indeed, in 
most cases, but still something, to 
those who have thus voluntarily thrown 
themselves into a state of idleness. But 
when they have done so, what is to 
come of the vast multitude of inferior 
and less skilled operatives who de- 
pend upon these highly-educated ope- 
gatives for their employment, and are 
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utterly ruined by the strike, without q 
single farthing being provided for 
sustenance? What is to come of the 
thousands of piecers and pickers whom 
the spinners’ strikes deprive of bread; 
or the thousands of drawboys and 
carters whom the colliers and miners’ 
strike utterly ruins; or the thousands 
of porters, labourers, and brick-car. 
riers, and mortar-layers whom the 
masons’ strike suddenly reduces to des. 
titution ? Melancholy experience con. 
vinces us that hardly any of these 
classes, especially in great towns or 
crowded neighbourhoods where strikes 
are most frequent, ever lay by a single 
farthing, even during the most pros- 
perous periods ; almost invariably 
they eat and drink, as if misery and 
want were never to return. When, 
therefore, the evil day does arrive, 
and the melancholy intelligence of a 
strike in their skilled and highly-edu- 
cated employers among the operatives 
is promulgated, it comes upon them 
like a thunderbolt when totally un. 
prepared, and too often already in 
debt from the extravagance produced 
by former prosperous years. Their 
numbers are such as to defy the ut. 
most efforts either of legal or volun. 
tary relief. The strike of 660 spinners 
in Preston, in 1827, we have seen 
threw 8000 persons idle. It may be 
conceived, then, what must have been 
the consequence of the whole skilled 
trades of Glasgow, with the exception 
of the printers, hand and power-loom 
weavers, being on a strike at the same 
time for several months last sum- 
mer! The cotton-spinners, iron-mi- 
ners, iron-moulders, colliers, sawyers, 
and others, all idle at the same time! 
It is no exaggeration to say, that 
above twenty thousand hands were 
thrown loose by these monstrous 
proceedings, and that, including their 
families, at least sIxTY THOUSAND 
PERSONS were reduced to destitution at 
once, in a period of unprecedented 
distress, solely by the ambition and 
folly of a few committees in manage- 
ment of the skilled trades! Sixty 
thousand idle and starving human 
beings! Here was ample food for 
the growth and diffusion of crime—a 
steam-power engine erected by the 
devil for the spread of depravity un- 
precedented in any other age or coun- 
try. And this is the fruit of the 
spread of Liberal principles, and the 
triumph of modern philanthropy—4 
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practical example of the working of 
the great principle of self-govern- 
ment ! 

When such causes were in operation 
forthe multiplication of crime, ourread- 
ers will not be surprised at the follow- 
ing table, exhibiting the progressive 
increase of the number of persons tried 


Tried by 
Justiciary Judges. 
117 
153 
167 
162 
194 
201 
232 
207 
220 
287 
236 
291 
225 
264 


Years. 


1824 
#1825 
¥1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

* 1834 

1835 
#1836 
*1837 


Thus, since the year 1824, when 
combinations became so frequent, se- 
rious crimes tried in Lanarkshire have 
increased considerably more than 
threefold, while the population, during 
the same period, has only advanced 


from 162,000 to 253,000, an increase 
of about 55 per cent. While the 
increase of the people was fifty-five, 
the growth of crime under the com- 
bined operation of combinations, con- 
spiracies, general education, liberal 
principles, self-government, and the 
voluntary system, was about three 
hundred and fifty per cent. 

It is a curious and highly in- 
structive table, to exhibit in . one 
view, during the various years, from 
1824 to 1837, in Glasgow, the growth 
of population, of crime, of fever, of 
death, and the rate of mortality, as 
illustrating the operation of self-go- 
vernment and combined conspiracy 
upon the moral, physical, and patri- 
monial circumstances of the poor. 
We have thrown these results into a 
note in one table, and thus exhibited 
at one glance the whole melancholy 
and appalling results of entrusting 
from a mistaken philanthropy, or con- 
fidence in their wisdom, intelligence, 
and moderation, the operative classes 
with the power of self-government. + 
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for serious offences in Lanarkshire 
from 1824, when combinations, by 
being declared legal, became so fre- 
quent, down to the present time. 
They will bear in mind that it is only 
crimes of a deep dye which are re- 
served for the Circuit Judges or the 
Sheriff, with the assistance of a jury. 


Be py Total. 
1 118 
v4 160 
21 188 
8 170 
18 212 
38 239 
39 271 
31 238 
52 272 
54 341 
31 267 
57 348 
104 329 
128 392 


The subject of combination in all 
its branches, and of the conspiracies 
emanating from it, is speedily to en- 
gage the attention of a committee of 
the House of Commons, as it has long 
arrested that of all the humane and 
considerate in every part of the em- 
pire. Notwithstanding all thatwe have 
advanced on the woful results of these 
conspiracies, exceeding in the tyran- 
ny which they exercise, and the wide- 
spread misery which they produce, any 
thing that could have been attempted 
by the Czar Peter or Sultan Mahmoud 
in the plenitude of their power ;_ still 
we are far from advocating or recom- 
mending a return to the old combina- 
tion laws. We know that this is im- 
possible ; and we know also that were 


-it practicable it is not desirable. We 


are no strangers to the fact that it was 
proved before the Committee of the 
House of Commons which sat on this 
subject in 1824, that almost all trades 
had combinations during the subsis- 
tence of the old laws, and that the ne- 
cessity of keeping them secret only 
increased their natural tendency to 
crime. We are far also from char- 
ging against all trades’ unions the atro- 
cities proved against the Glasgow 
cotton-spinners, though unquestiona- 
bly the extended efforts made by the 





* Years when combinations were peculiarly prevalent. 


t See Table, next page. 
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associated operatives all over the 
kingdom to espouse their cause, and 
especially the extraordinary fact that 
after all the evidence which has been 
led, eighteen thousand personsin Man- 
chester have signed a petition to Par- 
liament in their behalf, demonstrates, 
that the minds of the manufacturing 
classes generally are prepared to en- 
ter into such a system to an extent 
which could never a priori have been 
conceived. What we assert is, that 
though many trades’ unions may be 
innocent hitherto, all are on the fron- 
tiers of crime; and that experience 
proves that very little excitement, 
which is usually abundantly .applied 
on such occasions, is sufficient to make 
them overstep the barrier. 

The true principle for the Legisla- 
ture to adopt for the solution of this 
most difficult problem, is that of the 
Freepom or Lasour. Protect the 


workmen from the despots of their 
own creating ; from the iron rod of 
their ruling committees, on the same 
principle on which you have interpos- 
ed to protect them from the combina- 
tion of their employers. This is not 
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feverting to any old or tyrannical 
system, it is only applying to them the 
principles for which they themselves 
contend. Protect the industrious mi- 
nority willing to work against the ty. 
rant majority holding out for a strike, 
But to do this, it is not sufficient to 
enact laws increasing the power of 
punishing combination offences ;' they 
already exist, and have been found to 
be totally unavailing against such 
gigantic causes of evil; it is much 
more necessary to establish a civil 
force capable of supporting the civil 
magistrate in his contest with such 
organized and formidable confedera- 
cies, under the direction of such des- 
perate and reckless leaders. With. - 
out such a police establishment per. 
manently on foot, and always to be 
relied on, as may render the law real- 
ly effective in the repression of com. 
bination, violence, and the protection 
of honest industry, all coercive laws 
will speedily become a dead letter, 
Hitherto peace has in general been 
preserved in the manufacturing dis. 
tricts on occasion of combinatiun- 
strikes entirely by the unrestrained 





¢ Table (referred to ante, 301), exhibiting the increase of criminals tried by the Jus- 
ticiary Judges and the Sheriff, with a jury, in Lanarkshire ; the number of fever cases 
treated in the Royal Infirmary ; the number of deaths; the population ; and the pro» 
portion of deaths and serious crimes to the existing numbers in Glasgow, from 1822 


to 1837. 





Criminals, 





Population.|Tried by 


Justi- By She- 


ciary e ary. | 


Judges. 


Jury 


Rate of 
Serious 
Crime to 
a whole 
Population. 


Fever 
Patients 
in Royal 

Infirm. 

ary. 


Rate of 
Mortality. 





1822 
1823 
1824 
#1825 
*1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
*1834 
1835 
*1836 
*1837 


151,440 
156,170 
161,120 
166,280 
171,660 
177,280 
183,150 
189,270 
195,650 
202,420 
209,230 
216,450 
223,940 
231,800 
244,000 
253,000 


98 
114 
118 
160 
188 
170 
212 
239 
271 
238 
272 
341 
267 
348 
329 


98 
114 
117 
153 
167 
162 
194 
201 
232 
207 
220 
287 
236 
291 
225 
264 


104 
128 














* Years when combination was peculiarly prevalent, ; 
+ These numbers, of course, are exclusive of the summary commitments, These were, 


Bridewell, in 1831, 1640,—and, in 1837, 1843. 


¢ In the year 1837 the total number of fever pa 


20,000, of whom 2000 died. 
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523 
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and irresistible tyranny of the majority. 
The industrious minority, destitute of 
all efficient protection, submitted with- 
out a struggle to a force which there 
was nothing to resist; their families 
starved and perished in silence and 
obscurity, pouring forth curses with 
their last breath on the committees 
who had consigned them to destruc- 
tion. Mean-while the combination 
boasted of the public tranquillity, 
when, in fact, it arose from the total 
inability of any one to contend with 
their violence—* Quum solitudinem 
faciunt pacem appellant.” The mili- 
tary cannot and should not, except in 
extreme cases bordering on rebellion, 
be employed in the protection of peace- 
ful industry on such occasions. Self- 
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ag em has provided ample work 
or them on the other side of the At- 
lantic. It isin the establishment of 
a powerful police force in the manu- 
facturing districts capable of affording 
certain protection to industry and pro- 
perty against combined wesc 
coupled with a slight increase of the 
power of summary conviction by the 
magistrate in ‘case of combination riot, 
or injury, that the only means are to be 
found of gradually repressing the ex- 
cesses of a system which, if allowed as 
heretofore to go unchecked, will in- 
fallibly ruin the character of our manu- 
facturing population, and banish capi- 
tal, with all its attendant strength and 
resources, for ever from this country, 
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A turntovus question is started by M. 
Guizot in his Lectures on Civilisation 
in France, as to the originality of 
the Paradise Lost. A crowd of book- 
learned critics have endeavoured to 
show their ingenuity by finding out 
that .Glorious John has clothed him- 
self in classical feathers, and have re- 
stored to the Greeks and Romans the 
plumes that properly belonged to them ; 
but except in this instance, we have 
never heard an accusation of wholesale 
theft brought against the English Ho- 
mer. Start not, reader, at the appa- 
rent harshness of our expression. 

The word plagiarism in Johnson’s 
Dictionary is defined to be “a theft 
in literature; an appropriation of 
another’s thoughts.” As to the moral 
guilt of the two cases, we can see no 
great difference between a theft in li- 
terature and a theft in silver-plate,— 
but the law is more indulgent, as it 
inflicts no punishment on the appro- 
priator of another man’s similes, while 
itcondemnsthe appropriator of another 
man’s spoons to a residence in jail. 
Perhaps this mildness of the law arises 
from a wise consideration, that there 
are few similes so valuable as a solid 
silver.spoon,—and from the considera- 
tion also, that an idea, like an Irish 
bird, can be in two places at once ; and 
therefore, that the real proprietor suf- 


fers no loss by the apparent gain of 


the appropriator. But jn a matter so 


weighty as the reputation of Milton, 


we should attach a great value even 
to trifles,—we, therefore, consent very 
willingly to restore some images he 
borrowed from Virgil—images, by the 
by, which he borrowed in stucco and 
returned in marble ;—but after every 
thing has been taken away to which 
any pretension can be advanced on be- 
half of his predecessors, we have al- 
ways been accustomed to rest his 
principal claim for admiration on the 
magnificent imagination that fixed on 
such a subject for its theme, “I am 
now to examine the Paradise Lost,” 
says the immortal Samivell—* a poem, 
which, considered with respect to de- 
sign, may claim the first place, and 
with respect to performance, the second 
among the productions of the human 
mind.” 

Now in opposition to this claim of 
pre-eminence, “with respect to de- 
sign,” there comesa very learned scho- 
lar, and eloquent professor, and tells 
us that the design is by no means new 
—that itis in fact as old as the hills,— 
and that there was a+ Milton,—a well- 
known poet in France twelve hundred 
years ago, who chose the same identi- 
cal subject, and in many respects treat- 
ed it in precisely the same way. We 
intend to lay these resemblances be- 
fore our readers, and let them judge. 
for themselves how far the accusation 
is borne out by the proofs. 

The real Simon Pure, who deserves 


all the co ions on the score of 
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daring originality, that have been la- 
vished on the modern, is Alcimus 
Ecdicius Avitus, Bishop of Vienne in 
the year 490, and known in the Roman 
Catholic Calendar as Saint Avitus. 
He was born of a senatorial family of 
Auvergne, in the middle of the fifth 
century, and lived a life of high honour 
and renown tillthe year 525. There 
are many of his writings still extant, 
but as they are principally letters and 
homilies connected with his profession, 
we pass them over to consider him in 
his character as a Christian poet. The 
three poems we are interested in (if 
three they may be called, which in 
reality are only one) are De Origine 
Mundi, in 325 verses ;—De Originali 
Peccato, in 423 verses, and De Senten- 
tia Dei, in 435 verses. The very 
names of these poems, it will be per- 
ceived, might be used to express the 
matter of Milton’s epic. The begin- 
ning of the world,—the first sin, and 
the judgment of God, do indeed form 
“ie very argument of the Paradise 
ost. 


*€ Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our 


might have been the opening lines— 
nay, might have been the table of con- 
tents of the trilogy of the old Bishop of 


Vienne. In the comparison we are 
going to institute, we shall take M. 
Guizot for our guide, with the advan- 
tage of comparing Milton in English 
with Avitus in Latin, thus enabling 
both authors to appear to the best 
advantage ; or, where we translate the 
Bishop—a practice, by the way, to 
which we are not partial,—it shall be 
into high resounding verse, “loud as 
a (penny) trumpet of a silver sound ;” 
giving the Englishman the equal disad- 
vantage of appearing in Trapp’s Hexa- 
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meters ; and if our blank verse be not 
a closer resemblance to Milton's than 
Trapp’s Dactylics are, either to Vir. 
gil’s or Avitus’s, we shall be happy to 
give any twelve friends who choose to 
accept the proffer—the pleasure of our 
company to a snug dinner at the Cla. 
rendon, any day next week—not to 
mention the additional gratification 
they will experience in paying the 
bill. 

The poem De Origine Mundi is 
altogether descriptive—a species of 
composition which must either be 
superlatively good or utterly bad. 
There is no cold medium in it. Tra- 
gedy itself is not more exactive of ex. 
cellence ; and here we are sorry to 
confess that, in many passages, Avi- 
tus most lamentably fails. Like some 
other descriptive authors, whom we 
might name if we chose to be invi- 
dious, he mistakes an enumeration of 
the constituent parts of an object for 
a description of it. In the account, 
for instance, of the formation of man, 
he gives a very accurate catalogue of 
the several limbs, bones, and sinews 
which constitute a human body. The 
head is put scientifically—that is to 
say, with the science of a Liston—on 
the shoulders—and we are informed 
that it is pierced with seven holes, for 
the purposes of the smell, the hearing, 
the sight, and the taste. The rest of 
the passage has a close resemblance 
to a versified explanation of an anato- 
mical plate. But total and almost 
ludicrous as are the failures, his suc- 
cess, in those instances where he suc- 
ceeds, is no less triumphant. His 
description of Paradise is equal to the 
loftiness of the subject, and shall be 
the first of our extracts, as one whic h 
can be brought into closest parall « 
with the similar passage of the mo- 
dern. 


‘*¢ Ergo ubi transmissis mundi caput incipit Indis 
Quo perhibent terram confinia jungere ccelo, 
Lucus, inaccessa cunctis mortalibus arce, 
Permanet eterno conclususlimine. Postquam 
Decidit expulsus primevus criminis auctor 
Atque reis digne felici ab sede revulsis, 
Ceelestes, heec facta, capit, nunc terra, ministros. 
Non hic alterni succedit temporis unquam 
Bruma, nec estivi redeunt post frigora soles. 
Excelsus calidum cum reddit circulus annum, 
Vel densante gelu canescunt arva pruinis, 

Hic ver assiduum cceli clementia servat ; 
Turbidus Auster abest, semperque sub aere sudo 
Nubila diffugiunt, jugi cessura sereno.—. 
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Nec poscit natura loci quos non habet imbres, 
Sed contenta suo dotantur germina rore, 
*Perpetuo viret omne solum, terreeque tepentis 
Blanda nitet facies; stant semper collibus herbe, 
Arboribusque come, que cum se flore frequenti 
Diffundunt celeri et confortant germina succo. 
Nam quicquid nobis toto nunc nascitur anno 
Menstrua maturo dant illic tempora fructu.u— 
Lilia perlucent, nullo flaccentia sole, 
Nec tactus violat violas, roseumque ruborem 
Servans perpetuo suffundit gratia vultum.”—Zine 211. 


‘ Which may be thus traduced— 


** Where the world’s confines and extremest Ind 
From heaven the earth divide,—on a high hill, 
—High hill and inaccessible,—a grove 


Stdinds in eternal bound. 


After He fell 


—First author of all crime—and was shut out 
From happy seat,—unworthy of such bliss— 

That seat,—made earth,— received God’s servants.——Here 
Come not alternate seasons ; winter here 

Nor summer suns succeed in varying course.— 
When the high circle renders the hot year, 

Or chills the whiten’d fields with thick’ning frost, 
Here keeps the clement heaven perpetual spring ! 
Here turbid Auster comes not; here the clouds 
Dispart and vanish in the mild serene. 

Nor asks the natural soil ungranted showers, 

But, with its dewy dower contented, blooms 

The grass ; the ground flowers ever; and the face 
Of the warm Earth is brighten’d with a smile. 
Herbs clothe the hills; and trees their leafy locks 
Shake ; and with frequent buddings bursting forth 
Renew with rapid juice their tasked strength. 

For what the total year produces now 

Each month brought forth mature.——There lilies shone 
Parch’d by no sun; nor violating touch 

Profaned the violet ; and the ruddy rose 

The enduring glories of its hue retain’d.” 


The description of Paradise in Mil- 
ton is scattered through different pas- 
sages of the fourth book—and though 
there perhaps be no separate para- 
graph bearing much verbal resem- 
blance to this painting of Avitus, it is 
impossible to deny that there is a close 
similarity between the two authors in 
their general idea of the blessed seat. 
Itis when they descend to particulars 
that the likeness becomes more stri- 
king. Their similes and illustrations 
are almost identical ; and we are not 
sure, if it were not for the glorious 
music sounding from every line of 
the English poem, and half disquali- 
fying one from attending to any thing 
else, that the general verdict would 
not be given in favour of the Bishop. 
In one particular, at all events, he 
shows a purer taste than his modern 
rival. He never mingles heathen my- 
thology with Christian truth. In a 


description of the days of innocence, 
he is not led away into a rhapsody 
about the classic scenes where 


** universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours, in 
dance 
Led on the eternal spring.” 


Nor is he reminded by the beauties of 
Paradise of Enna and Dis and Pro- 
serpine. With this advantage on the 
score of taste, he has also the advan- 
tage—if not in beauty of expression, 
at least in priority of invention—in 
the accessories he makes use of; for 
the view of Paradise reminds him no 
less than his rival of Sabean odours. 
He talks of od’rous trees dropping 
balm, and gives a learned account of 
“ the rivers large’ * that through 
Eden went.’’ We shall quote the 
rest of the description from Avitus. 
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Hic que donari mentitur fama Sabeeis 
Cinnama nascuntur, vivax que colligit ales 
Natali cum fine perit, nidoque perusta, 
Succedens sibimet, quesité morte, resurgit :— 
Nec contenta suo tantum semel ordine nasci, 
Longa veternosi renovatur corporis aetas, 
Illic desudans fragrantia balsama ramis 
Perpetuum, pingui promit de stipite, fluxum. 
Tum si forte levis movit spiramina ventus, 
Flatibus exiguis, lenique impulsa susurro, 
Dives silva tremit foliis ; ac flore salubri, 
Qui sparsus terris suaves dispensat odores. 
Hic fons, perspicuo resplendens gurgite, surgit, 
Talis in argento non fulget gratia, tantam 
Nec cristalla dabunt nitido de frigore lucem. 
Margine riparum virides micuere lapilli 

Et quas miratur mundi jactantia gemmas, 
Illic Saxa jacent. Varios dant arva colores 
Et naturali campos diademate pingunt : 
Eductum leni fontis de vertice, flumen 
Quatuor in largos confestini scinditur amnes, 
Eufratem Tigrinque vocant, qui limite certo 
Longa sagittiferis faciunt confinia Parthis— 
Tertius indigeon latio, qui nomine Nilus 
Dicitur, ignoto cunctis plus nobilis, ortu, 
Cujus in Egypto lenis perlabitur unda 
Ditatura suam certo sub tempore, terram ! 


We shall favour the reader with nable prose of that miserable versi- 
our interpretation of these noble lines fier, and we shall look forward with 
when we have shown him how wretch- more confidence to the jolly meeting 
edly still nobler lines look in the tra- at the Clarendon, alluded to above. 


vestie of Dr Trapp. By this mode ‘The following are culled from the 
of proceeding, our labour will be fourth Book of the Paradise Lost. 
brought in competition with the scan- 


** Now gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils.” 


7 7 . . . ° 


* Southward through Eden went a river large. 
Through veins 

Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 

Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 

Watered the garden.” 


** And now divided into four main streams, 
Runs diverse, wandering many a fanfous realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account ; 
But rather to tell howif art could tell— 
How from that sapphire fount the crisped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 
With mazy error under pendent shades 
Ran nectar.” 

** Thus was this place 
A happy rufal seat of various view ; 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm ; 
Others whose fruit, burnish’d with golden rind, 
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Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 

If true, here only; and of delicious taste.” 
** Or the flowery lap 

Of some irriguous valley spread her store 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose.” 
** This by some supposed 
True Paradise under the Ethiop line 

By Nilus’ head enclosed with shining rock, 
A whole day’s journey high, but wide remote 
From this Assyrian garden.” 

** And to the border comes 

Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green, 
As with a rural mound, the champain head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 

With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 
Access denied.” 


If the reader, charmed with the 
melody and majestic march of these 
lines, decides at once that they bear 
no resemblance to the strains of Avi- 
tus, let him pause till he sees a few of 
them in the garb supplied to them by 
Dr Trapp. No theatrical monarch 
undergoes a greater metamorphosis 
when he doffs the silken robes and 
glittering crown which dazzled all the 


liments befitting his salary of eight 
shillings a-week, than does Milton 
when he leaves his native dress, and 
wraps himself in the close-cut jacket 
furnished him by his translator. Bring 
the Latin Paradise Lost and the Latin 
Origo Mundi together, and the former 
would be thought a miserable imita- 
tion. Here follow a few of the al- 
ready quoted passages in Trapp’s 


hexameters :— 


gods, and endues more humble habi- 


‘€ Surrexit dulcis aquee fons 
Emergens, scatebrisque rigavit pluribus hortum, 

. . ° . tandem 
Quatuor in fluvious divise, multaque regna __., 
Diverse cursu, fama celebrata pererrant 
Ac multam regionem ; hic quas memorare_necessum 
Non erit, at potius—si forte ars dicere possit— 
Sapphiri e fonte ut tremuli crispantibus undis 
Gemmas per nitidas revoluti, atque auream arenam, 
Errore impliciti subter pendentibus umbris 
Nectare fluxerunt rivi —_—.” 


** Talis erat locus hic ruralis, grataque sedes 
Aspectu vario, silve flevere fragrantes 

Balsama et electra, arboresque & cortice gummi, 
Fulserunt alii aurati et amabile, fructus 
Pendebant (hic Hesperidum sit fabula vera 

Si vera hie tantum), et gustu gratissima poma.” 


Turn now to the lines of Avitus, and with the exception of those on the 
Pheenix (itself a Miltonic image and very Miltonically treated), you will find 
that there is a closer resemblance between Milton and the Bishop, than between 
Trapp and Milton. 


Here Cinnamon, (Sabean falsely called), 

Grows wild, which by the wondrous bird is sought 
When in her burned nest, with birthful death 
Dying, she springs successor of herself, 
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Nor pleased to be once born like common things, 

Her aged body to fresh youth returns. 

Hence dropping odorous balm in copious flux, 

The trunk flows on unceasing. If perchance 

A light wind with soft breath the branches move, 
Then at the gentle whisper the wood trembles 

Rich in its leaves, and the salubrious flowers 

Which scattered o’er the ground their sweets dispense. 
Here rises a fresh fountain shining clear, 

Brighter than silver, or the ice congealed 

To crystal. On the river’s banks there shone 
Emeralds ; and what the boasting world calls gems, 
Are here but rocks ; and give the fields fresh hues, 
And bind with natural diadem the plain, 

From the smooth fountain-head drawn forth, a stream 


In four large rivers soon divides, since named 
Euphrates and great Tigris, which with bounds, 
Give limits to the arrowy Parthian’s realm. 


The third 


ts Nilus called, 


The noblest—for its fountain-head untraced,— 
Of rivers; which through Egypt gently runs, 
Enriching at fixed times its favoured land. 


There follow here some lines de- 
scriptive of the inundations of the Nile, 
which have the true poetical ampli- 
tude and vigour. But as it has no 
parallel in the modern, we omit it at 
the present time. The hero of Mil- 


ton’s poem has somewhat flippantly 
been pronounced to be the devil ; and 


in the Originali Peccato of Avitus we 
find he plays no subordinate part. As 
both poets drank at the same fountain 
of inspiration, and took the external 
portion, as we may call it, of the fall of 
man from the Bible, the resemblance 
between their accounts of the tempta- 
tion and of its success, is easily ac- 
counted for. The great triumph of 
Milton’s genius consisted in investing 
Satan with a kind of moral grandeur 
derived from indomitable resolution 
and depraved ambition ; he preserves 
in him some traces of his original 
brightness, and shows us in the lost 
and guilty demon no less than an 
archangel ruined. If we consider the 


ordinary and legendary stories that 
were current in the days of Avitus of 
the enemy of mankind; of his cloven 
hoof, and horns, and tail; we shall 
look with more admiration on the in- 
tellectual power whichcould rise above 
these puerilities, and invest the cha- 
racter of Satan with the moral and sub- 
lime interest of a bold and cruel, yet 
suffering and repining spirit. We do 
not maintain that the Satan of Avitus 
is equal in grandeur or power to the 
noble creation of Milton; yet we think 
the reader will not deny, that though 
the execution may be inferior, the con- 
ception of the character by the two 
poets is, in many respects, the same. 
In both the arch-enemy is represented 
as feeling his own, lot embittered by 
the sight of our first parents’ happiness, 
and in both the horrid satisfaction re- 
sulting from their ruin alleviates the 
agonies of his own remorse and suf- 
fering. 


*¢ Videt ut Iste novos homines in sede quieta 
Ducere felicem nullo discrimine vitam 

Lege sub accepta, domino famularier orbis 
Subjectisque frui placida inter gaudia rebus, 
Commovit subitum Zeli scintilla vaporem 
Excrevitque calens in seva incendia livor. 

Vicinus tune forte fuit quo concidit alto 

Lapsus, et innexam traxit perprona catervam ; 
Hoc redolens, casumque premens sub corde recentem, 
Plus doluit periisse sibi, quod possidet alter. 
Tum mixtus cum felle pudor; sic pectore questus 
Explicat et tali suspiria voce relaxat. 
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Pro dolor ! hoe nobis subitum consurgere plasma, 
Invisumque genus nostr& crevisse ruina 

Me celsum virtus habuit ; nunc ecce rejectus 
Pellor, et angelico limus succedit honori. 

Ceelum Terra tenet ; vili compage levata 

Regnat humus—nobisque perit translata potestas— 
Nec tamen in totum periit, pars magna retentat 
Vim propriam, summeeque cluit, virtute nocendi! 
Nec differre juvat; jam nunc certamine blando 
Congrediar, dum prima salus, experta nec ullos 
Simplicitas ignara dolos, ad tela pavebit ; 

Et melius soli capientur fraude, priusquam 
Fecundam mittant, eterna in seecula, prolem 
Immortalé nihil terra prodire sinendum est— 
Fons generis pereat—capitis dejectio victa 

Semen mortis erit—pariat discrimina leti 

Vite principium! cuncti feriantur in uno | 

Non faciet vivum radix occissa cacumen. 

Heee mihi dejecto tandem solatia restant, 

Si nequeo clausos iterum conscendere ccelos, 

His queeque claudentur ; levius cecidisse putandum est 
Si nova perdatur simili substantia casu 

Sit comes excidii! subeat consortia pens 

Et quos preevideo nobiscum dividat ignes !” 


No one will maintain that these lines 
are not grand and spirited, or deny 
that the author of such a conception 
isa poet of the highest class. But it 
is not so much whether Saint Avitus 
was or was not a great poet that is 
now in dispute, but whether he was 
not the precursor of Milton in that 
very circle where we had hitherto sup- 
posed that ‘ none durst walk but he.” 
There can be no incident more stir- 
ring to the imagination than the first 
entrance of the Spirit of Evil into the 
newly-created world; and yet to de- 
scribe the approach of Satan—his 
scaling the walls of Paradise, or at one 
bound high overleaping all bound, and 
finding himself in the seat of human 
bliss and innocence—is not a task re- 
quiring very extraordinary power. As 
a narrative of an event of the most 
overwhelming importance it demands 
an elevation of language suited to the 
dignity of the subject. But the tri- 
umph of genius will consist in endow- 
ing that supernatural being with 
thought and speech. To imagine a 


mere shape or figure—to describe the 
corporal presence of a Caliban, needs 
no great effort of invention; but to 
supply the sentiments befitting such a 
being is the highest stretch of power. 
It is this, indeed, which constitutes a 
creation. Now the reader will have 
seen in the foregoing extract that 
Avitus not only gives Satan a sepa- 
rate and well-defined intellectual ex- 
istence, but fixes on precisely the same 
character of intellect with which that 
of Milton is represented. There is in 
the soliloquy in this passage the same 
indomitable hate and fierce unyielding 
remorse which distinguish the solilo- 
quy spoken by Milton’s Satan. And, 
indeed, as in this passage we scarcely 
feel ourselves up to Trapp—which 
may be translated, equal to attempt a 
version of it in any sort of numbers— 
we shall present the parallel passage 
from the fourth book of the Paradise 
Lost, without farther annotation—only 
supplying a literal version of the Bi- 
shop in a note at the foot of the page.* 





* When he saw those new creatures leading a life of untroubled happiness in their 


quiet seat under the law which they had received, and serving the Lord of the universe, 
and enjoying all things subjected to them amidst placid joys, a spark of jealousy raised 
a sudden vapour, and his burning bile increased the cruel fires. His fall was then re- 
cent by which he was overthrown, and dragged downwards the multitudes attached to 
him. Grieving for this, and meditating his recent mishap, it vexed him more to have 
lost, because another was now in possession. Shame mingled with his wrath; and 
having thus lamented in his heart, he gives vent to his sighs in words like these :—-O 
grief} that this sudden creation should rise before us, and this hateful race be elevated 
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*¢ When Satan still in gaze, as first he stood, 
Scarce thus at length fail’d speech recovered sad. 
O Hell! what do mine eyes with grief behold ! 
Into our room of bliss thus high advanced 
Creatures of other mould—earth-born, perhaps, 
Not spirits, yet to heavenly spirits bright 

Little inferior; whom my thoughts pursue 

With wonder, and could love, so lively shines 

In them divine resemblance, and such grace 

The hand that formed them on their shape hath poured. 
Ah gentle pair! ye little think how nigh 

Your change approaches, when all these delights 
Will vanish and deliver ye to wo, 

More wo, the more your taste is now of joy ; 
Happy, but for so happy ill-secured 
Long to continue, and this high seat your Heav’n 
Ill fene’d for Heav'n to keep out such a foe 

As now is enter’d; yet no purposed foe 

To you, whom I could pity thus forlorn, 

Though I unpitied; league with you I seek 

And mutual amity so strait, so close, 

That I with you must dwell or you with me 
Henceforth ; my dwelling haply may not please, 
Like this fair Paradise, your sense, yet such 
Accept your Maker’s work ; He gave it me, 
Which I as freely give. Hell shall unfold, 

To entertain you two, her widest gates, 

And send forth all her kings; there will be room 
Not like these narrow limits, to receive 

Your numerous offspring ; if no better place, 
Thank him who puts me, loath, to this revenge 
On you who wrong me not for him who wrong’d. 
And should I at your harmless innocence 

Melt, as I do, yet public reason just 

Honour and empire with revenge enlarg’d, 

By conquering this new world, compels me now 
To do what else though damn’d I shquld abhor.” —Zine 356—392, 


« Here,” says M. Guizot, “ the su- 
periority of Milton is great. He gives 
Satan sentiments which are more ele- 
vated, more impassioned, more com- 
plex (too complex, perhaps), and his 
anguage is a great deal more elo- 
quent.” 

This criticism is undeniably just, so 
far as the elevation and passion of the 
sentiments are concerned, but the 


short parenthesis, the too complex, 
perhaps, points out the great defect of 
the passage. In Milton the arch-fiend 
talks in a style of bitter irony, which 
we cannot help thinking is not at any 
time the proper characteristic of a 
soliloquy, and still less in this particu- 
lar instance. The contending emotions 
that seem to agitate him, appear to us 
to humanize his character too much, 





on our ruins! In heaven I was virtuous; but lo! I am now rejected, Clay succeeds 
to angelic honour, and earth obtains heaven—clay cast in vile mould now reigns, and 
our power, given over to them, has perished. But not entirely has it perished ; a great 

yet remains while we have the power to injure. Nor will I delay, but enter in- 
stantly on the pleasing contest, while their first safety and their inexperienced simplicity 
exposes them to my attacks; and they will be better deceived while yet alone, before 
they have given birth to an immortal offspring. Nothing immortal must be suffered to 
issue from the earth. The race must perish at its source, and the conquest of the chief 
will be the seed of death, Let the originator of life be the cause of the pains of death. 
Let alll be struck in the person of one. Destroy the root, and the plant will die. This 
consolation remains to me in my fall, that, if heaven is unattainable to me, on them also 
it will be closed. ’Twill mitigate my own sufferings if this new creature perishes by & 
similar doom. Be it, then, the companion of my ruin, and share my punishment, and 
divide with me the fires which I foresee ! 
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and we are more inclined to agree 
with the latter part of M. Guizot’s 
verdict, where he says, “ The simple 
energy and dreadful concentration of 
the Satan of St Avitus have a very 
owerful effect.” 

But not less triumphant for the 
Bishop is the comparison of his Eve 
in the Sententia Dei with that of 
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Sil 


committed, the consequences are first 
beginning to be felt. The joys of 
Paradise are at an end; pride and 
hatred begin their empire over the hu- 
man heart. In Avitus, the accusations 
of Adam are directed against the Cre- 
ator who had doomed him to such a 
fate. In Milton we all know that, like 
the majority of his married descend- 


Milton in the Paradise Lost, The 
passage chosen for the parallel is that 
in which, after the crime has been 


ants, he vents all his indignation on 
his helpless wife. Hear the saint,— 


‘¢ When thus he was condemn’d, and his great crime 
Justice disclosed severe, and without shield, 
To prayer he fell not, nor for pardon sued. 
Curses he shed and tears, nor aim’d to soothe 
With suppliant breath the punishment deserv’d ;-—— 
Though wretched, for no pity did he ask, — 
But on himself relying, and his pride 
In great words finding issue, thus he spake, 
Obdurate,—‘ It was then for this thou gav’st 
This woman my companion ! she, subdued, 
Me hath subdued to follow evil deed ; 
Herself experienced of the fatal fruit, 
Me hath she tempted to partake. The source 
She of this evil,—-she the mother of crime,— 
I but too trusting. Tyrant! ‘twas thyself 
Who taughtst me to believe her glozing words, 
Giving her me in marriage, and that bond 
With such delights endearing. Oh, how blest 
If life, as given me first, lonely and sweet, 
Had ever lonely endur’d, had I ne’er known 
The ties of such a union, never known 
The yoke of such a fatal partnership !’ 

‘** When the great Maker heard these angry words 
Of our first parent, thus, with voice severe, 
Eve he address’d :—‘ Wherefore, when thou didst fall, 
Thy miserable partner to like fall 
Hast thou inclined? Oh, woman of great guile! 
Wherefore, with thy sole ruin not content, 
Didst thou man’s loftier reason from its throne 
Drag pitiless down ?’ 

‘* She, fill’d with horrent shame, 

Her cheek with blush remorseful overspread, 
Cast on the serpent all the blame, and sigh’d— 
* He tempted me, and, trusting to his words, 
I touch’d the fruit forbidden—touch’d and ate.’” 


Let the reader make all the allowances for the great disadvantages under 
which the author labours in a feeble translation, and let him not be led away 
by the sonorous grandeur of the “ scold matrimonial” in Milton ; and we are 
willing to abide by his decision, whether or not the ancient is not on an 
equality with the modern, if, indeed, he does not surpass him in dignity and 


force, Listen to John:— 

‘¢ Whom thus afflicted when sad Eve beheld, 
Desolate where she sat, approaching nigh, 
Soft words to his fierce passion she assay’d ; 
But her with stern regard he thus repell’d :— 
* Out of my sight, thou serpent! that name best 
Befits thee, with him leagued, thyself as false 
And hateful ; nothing wants, but that thy shape, 
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Like his, and colour serpentine may show 
Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth ; lest that too heavenly form, pretended 
To hellish falsehood, snare them. But for thee 
I had persisted happy, had not thy pride 
And wand’ring vanity, when least was safe, in | 
Rejected my forewarning, and disdain’d pare 


Not to be trusted, longing to be seen, 
Though by the devil himself, him overweening 
To overreach, but with the serpent meeting, 
Fool’d and beguiled by him thou, I by thee, 
To trust thee from my side, imagined wise, 
Constant, mature, proof against all assaults, 
And understood not all was but a show 
Rather than solid virtue, all but a rib 
Crook’d by nature, bent, as now appears, 
More to the part sinister, from me drawn, 
Well if thrown out, as supernumerary 

To my just number found. O why did God, 
Creator wise, that peopled highest heaven 
With spirits masculine, create at last 

This novelty on earth; this fair defect 

Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men as angels without feminine, 

Or find some other way to generate 


Mankind ? 


This mischief had not then befallen, 


And more fhat shall befall,—innumerable 
Disturbances on earth through female snares, 


And strait conjunction with this sex. 


We have now laid before our read- 
ers a sufficient number of specimens 


from the two poets to enable them to 
perceive that there are many and 
great resemblances between them. 
It is likely enough that there may be 
nothing more than coincidences,— 
though a coincidence is generally ra- 
ther an unlucky event to the indivi- 
dual who stumbles on it last. M. 
Guizot does not openly accuse Mil- 
ton of imitation; he merely hints 
that “ l’erudition, 4 la fois classique 
et theologique de Milton etoit grande,” 
and reminds us that the poems of 
Avitus were published at the com- 


2” 


Book x. L. 863-898. 


mencement of the sixteenth century, 
‘* Mais peu importe,” he adds, “ a sa 
gloire, qu'il les ait ou non connus; 
il était de ceux qui imitent quand il 
leur plait, car ils inventent quand ils 
veulent, et ils inventent méme en 
imitant.” But in spite of this flou- 
rish, Milton has virtually been accu- 
sed of theft. You have heard the 
evidence, and no defence has been 
made on the other side. How’ say 
you, then, gentlemen of the jury? Is 
the accused guilty or not guilty? 
= leaye you to consider your ver- 
ict. 
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Thiers. 


THIERS. 


ApvotrHe Turers was born at Aix 
jn Provence in the year 1798. His 
parents were nobody, and his family 
was nothing. They did not belong 
to the middling, but to the poorer 
classes of society, and were neither 
celebrated for their wit, worth, in- 
dustry, wealth, nor reputation. But 
the young ApotrHe had an early 
friend,—and together they played, 
walked, read, studied, and strove. 
That friend was MicNetT, whose con- 
densed History of the French Revo- 
lution, though very far, indeed, from 
faultless, is immeasurably better than 
the more extended volumes of his 
quondam play fellow. 

The earlier years of Adolphe were 
spent, as all early years are in France 
in a country town, by boys who re- 
ceive the best education that town can 
afford, that education being at best but 
ofa second-rate order. It must be ad. 
nitted, in justice to this lad, that he 
made the best use of his few means, 
and was an expert workman with bad 
tools; he acquired an accurate know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek, became 
fond of Livy and Aristophanes, spout- 
ed Cicero by the hour together to his 
ignorant and vulgar family, and’ soon 
gained the reputation of being a great 
genius amongst small wits. Thereis, 
however, so much of a depressing cha- 
racter in a provincial residence and 
education in France, that no incon- 
siderable praise is due to the young 
Adolphe, at the age at which we are 
now contemplating him, for the pro- 
gress ie made, and for the knowledge 
he was able to acquire. In most coun- 
try towns in France, not more than 
one-third of the population ever know 
how to read—not one-tenth know how 
to write aud read—and not one out of 
fifty can talk their own language for 
five minutes without making fifty 
faults in grammar, and five hundred in 
pronunciation. The boys are brought 
up like heathens—seldom going to 
church, always violating the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath-day, and run riot 
in all the excesses of boyish indiscre- 
tions and youthful impertinencies. 
We do not say that the youth of 
France have not a sort of filial love, 
for they have,—but it is a strange ano- 
maly in the history of this curious 
people, that if they have filial love, 
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they have very little, indeed, of filial 
respect. Of course, we are speaking 
of the youth from 1793 downwards, 
and not of prior generations. No one 
has admitted or deplored this fact in 
stronger terms than M. Guizot ; and 
even M. Thiers himself, though: a 
ragamuflin of a boy, as rebellious as a 
wild-boar and about as savage, has, in 
after-life, when made a Minister of 
State, been the first and foremost to 
take and encourage all measures for 
the putting down of that spirit of 
upstartness which so lamentably cha- 
racterises all French youth, at least of 
the male sex. We dwell at some 
length on this subject, because none 
but those who, like ourselves, have 
experienced the difference between a 
residence in an English or Scotch pro- 
vincial town and in one in France, can 
imagine how great, how immense is 
the difference which separates them. 
There is a degree of ignorance, of 
selfishness, of indolence, of stupidity, 
of deference for Paris, as though 
Paris was all France, and for the 
Parisians, as though they were the 
“ gods who ruled the world” and 
moved the stars, which would appear 
scarcely credible to any one in Great 
Britain, who has not resided in the 
French provinces. Hence arises the 
fact that Paris is France, and France 
is Paris. The system of centraliza- 
tion in France, the admitted source 
of, and prolific parent: of so many 
errors, is almost, if not quite, a state 
necessity, and so must ‘remain, until, 
by the education and enlightenment, 
moralizing and civilizing of the pro- 
vincials, they shall be able to manage 
their own affairs, without having to ~ 
consult the Boardof Roadsand Bridges 

at Paris how to make a bridge of fifty 

feet long and ten feet wide over some 

streamlet in a by-way of a cross-road 

a hundred leagues off, which cannot 

be traversed without it. It is to this 
state of ignorance in the French pro- 

vinces that must be ascribed the ter- 

rible state-of their roads—the non- 

completion of their canals—the non- 

navigation and non-improvement of 
their streams—the non-working of 
their mines—the non-draining of their 

bogs—the non-clearing and non-en- 

closure of their commons—and, above 
all, that wretched state of filthiness 

x 
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which is so disgusting to foreigners, 
when ill-luck or accident compels 
them to seek for shelter for a day or 
two in some miserable French pro- 
vincial auberge. 

It is not prejudice but truth; it is 
not any absurd and stupid feeling of 
«* Anti-Frenchism,” or of national pre- 
dilection, in spite of opposing facts, 
but it is at once a startling, though 
solid truism, that in all that is social, 
civilizing—yes, and truly popular and 
liberal too, the towns and villages of 
the British dominions are at least one 
hundred years in advance of France. 
A pretty, neat, clean, comfortable 
road-side inn does not exist in France. 
We know France well, and have seen 
much to admire and much to enjoy, 
but civility, cleanliness, and comfoit 
are three wants from Calais to Tou- 
lon, and from Metz to La Rochelle. 
Oh! those dear charming villages of 
ours, with their thatched cottages and 
red cloaks, with their pretty church 
steeples and cleanly peasantry, how 
ofien have we sighed for ye when liv- 
ing in the French provinces ! 

We must make, then, every allow- 
ance for the boy and the youth 
Adolphe, bred and brought up as he 
was at Aix. The only thing in his 
favour was the mild climate of Pro- 
vence, except, indeed, that other cir- 


cumstance to which we have referred, 


and that is, the early acquaintance of 


his young and sincere friend Mignet, 
of whom it may be said— 
** Amicus usque ad aras.’ 

The lad Thiers had to fight his own 
way in the world, from the time he 
was born, upwards. His father was a 
vulgar man, his mother a mere ordi- 
hary woman. No doubt they loved 
their children and boxed their ears, 

ave them plenty of “ confitures” and 

oney—sent them to school some- 
times, and sent them to bed when 
naughty at others, and applauded 
them when they gained prizes, not so 
much because they were proofs of 
their superior attainments or studies, 
as because they had gained a supe- 
riority in rank over their more wealthy 
and aristocratic neighbours. 

It would neither be in accordance 
with our taste nor with that of our 
readers, to discuss at any great length 
the earlier days of the young Thiers. 
He learned Latin and Greek, gram- 
mar and elocution, mathematics and 
geography, history and oe natural 


, 


Thiers - bate 
sciences, as well as he could possibly 


TF 
learn them at Aix; and it is not, we 
think, too much to admit, that himself 
and young Mignet beat out and out 
of the field of competition all the other 
young fellows who wished to rival 
them. 

At length young Thiers was sent 
into the world to make his fortune; 
Aix was not large enough for his 
sphere of action. Besides which, a 
** prophet has no honour in his own 
country ;” and already the young 
Adolphe resolved on cutting a figure 
in the world somehow or other; of 
course, as much to his advantage as 
possible. © 

In the year 1816 Adolphe Thiers 
left his natal town to see the world, 
not to return to it till he had become 
a Minister of State, and had aided in 
overthrowing the dynasty of St Louis, 
and in placing the erown on the head 
of undoubtedly a very able prince of 
the House of Orleans. As his father 
had got ona little in life, he found his 
son a few hundred francs to travel up 
to Paris, and to support him at about 
L.40 a-year, whilst he studied law in 
the Ecole de Droit. The Paris schools 
were then, as they are now, the focus 
of radicalism and revolution, infidelity 
and rebellion, but with this difference, 
that then the discipline was mild al. 
most to timidity, whereas now it is 
rigorous almost to severity. As 
Adolphe Thiers was a speculator in 
every sense of the word, he looked out 
as a matter of course for a suitable op- 
portunity to improve his income, 
Mignet and himself were still the 
«* inseparables ;”’ and we cannot do 
better than here introduce the follow- 
ing sketch of a visit paid at that pe- 
riod to the lodging of the future Prime 
Minister of France. As they had no- 
thing to lose and every TING to gain 
and hope for from convulsion and re- 
volution, they early set about their 
work of attempting to assist in demo- 
lishing the old French monarchy, as 
rebuilt by the restoration. 


‘* A good many years ago I ascended, 
for the first time in my life, the innume- 
rable steps of a dark and dull furnished 
lodging-house situated at the end of the 
dirty and dark passage Montesquieu, in one 
of the most populous and noisy quarters! 
Paris. It was with a lively sentiment of it 
terest and of curiosity that I opened, on the 
fourth floor, the dirty and smoky door. 
a@ small chamber, so bad, as really from 
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its badnesg t6 mevit description. A deal 
chest of drawers and a walnut-woed hed- 
stead composed all its furniture, which was 
ornamented by dirty white cotton curtains, 
two chairs and a small black table, some- 
what broken and rickety, There was a 
door which communicated with another 
chamber next to it, but that door was 
shut, and there were some plain wooden 
shelves, on which were placed a very small 
number of books and a bad engraving of the 
head of Corinne, of course ‘ after the paint- 
ing of Gerard.” 1 am describing accurately 
what existed, for the aspect of this chamber 
will never be effaced from my memory. 


“The chamber next to it was much 
about the same. In these two chambers, 
where J was received with a sort of bene- 
volent and protecting air, which was paid 
to my profession as a writer, and to my 
extreme youth, lived two friends, who 
have never, to their praise be it said, been 
sinee separated, neither by their diverse 
fortunes, nor by the revolutions in which 
they have taken part, nor by their difficul- 
ties in bad, or their successes in good for- 
tuze. These two friends were Thiers 
and Mignet.” 


At this period of the history of M, 
Thiers, the opposition party in Franee 
was led by Benjamin Constant, Casi- 
mir Perier, General Foy, and Gene- 
ral Sebastiani, all since dead except 
the latter, who is now fulfilling, in a 
very satisfactory and respectable man- 
ner, the duties of ambassador from 
Louis Philippe, King of the French, to 
the Court of St James’s. The Re- 
storation was at this moment engaged 
in a contest with Manuel, wha was 
subsequently expelled from the cham- 
ber, and the saloons of Lafitte were 
crowded in the evening with those 
who, though they affeeted not to desire 
to overthrow the monarchy, but only 
to * counsel and improve it," were 
nevertheless constantly conspiring 
against their Princes, and the Reste- 
ration, Manuel and Lafitte took 
Thiers and Mignet by the hand—in- 
troduced as they were by M. Pellenes, 
the former Secretary of Mirabeau ; 
and thus they made their entry into 
public life! Oh the changes and 
chances of a political and intriguing 
life at Paris!’ The law student and 
young barrister Thiers afterwards 
lived to see himself the Prime Minis- 
ter of France and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; whilst M. Lafitte 
Was compelled, as the consequence of 
the revolution they had both aided in 


as 
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bringing about, te ask Louis Philippe 
to become guarantee to the Bank of 
France for monies he owed and could 
not pay—and to entreat the civil list 
to purchase his rich forest ef Breteuil 
at a price inferior to its real value! 
When M. Thiers entered public life, 
he did so in the spacious and rich 
saloons of the wealthy Lafitte, the 
mortal enemy of the Restoration. But 
when, subsequently, that same Lafitte 
was reduced to great embarrassment, 
and to fallen fortunes, through the sue- 
cess of his conspiracy of fifteen years 
against the throne and the altar—the 
Minister Thiers had no kind word for 
him—no support for him—no saloons 
open to him—but he was the ultra 
enemy of the very school, and of 
nearly the very men to whom he was 
indebted for all his subsequent success. 
And yet now, at the moment we are 
writing these lines, that same Thiers, 
no longer a Prime Minister—and in- 
deed no longer a minister at all— 
would give a third of his present for- 
tune, if Lafitte, once more at the head 
of a great mereantile establishment, 
and Lafitte’s friends, Bank, Journals, 
and partisans, would assist the Gauche 
and the centre Gauche of the Chamber 
of Deputies in replacing him in power, 

As M. Thiers had always the 
faculty of conversing with ease and 
hardihood, he was soon remarked in 
the saloons of Lafitte for his ready 
wit, vivacity, and avowed attachment 
to liberal principles. The shortness 
of his stature, the common expression 
of his features, half-hidden by im- 
mense spectacles, the singular cadence 
of his accent, which made his conver- 
sation resemble in sound the nasal 
chanting of certain parish-clerks— 
his jumping on his toes to make him- 
self taller—his raising and falling his 
shoulders more in the style of a rope- 
dancer or mountebank, than of a 
candidate for forensic honours—his 
want of good manners—and his coarse- 
ness and vulgarity—observable even 
in the strange “ mélange” of the sa- 
loons of M. Lafitte—made him a sort 
of being who first excited curiosity 
from his odd appearance, and then 
attention from the volubility of his 
talk, and even from a certain sort of 
eloquence in his conversation. So in 
a very short time M. Thiers became 
a great man among little people, and 
a forward pushing conspirator against 
the government of his country and 
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his King. As the family of M. 
Thiers had neither religious nor poli. 
tical opinions, we are not blaming the 
young man at the period of which we 
are now speaking for having neither 
himself, nor for entering, therefore, 
heart and soul into all overthrowing 
conspiracies; but we cannot avoid 
drawing the attention of our readers 
to the fact, that Thiers became a rebel, 
not from choice or conviction, but 
from imitation and necessity, aping 
his betters in fortune, and hoping by 
that means one day to equal them in 
wealth. It was not the ambition to 
serve his country—to render her youth 
wise or her institutions more enlight- 
ened, which induced him to join the 
mad party of Manuel ; but it was the 
hope that by notoriety he would get 
a good appointment, a handsome 
apartment, a rich wife, and wealth 
and fame. Here, then, is an example 
of the truth of our fundamental maxim, 
that there is a vast principle of re- 
bellion in the human heart, which is 
sometimes mistaken for a love of im- 
provement and reform. 

And we refer to this point in this 
place, not only because all the future 
career of M. Thiers depended on these 


early impressions, early steps, and 
early associations,—but because it 
supplies at once a lesson and a moral 
on the progress and character of re- 


bellion in all countries. If Thiers 
had fallen into the hands of the court 
party—and if he had been simply as- 
sured of a post of L.60 or L.80 a year 
in some inferior judicial department, 
with a prospect of rising, instead of 
being a rebel, he would have become a 
Legitimist—and would have defended 
with M. Dudon and M. Peyronnet the 
principles of the old monarchy. But 
M. Thiers saw no prospect, with his 
physical appearance, or with his moral 
character, of getting into good society 
—so he became, : not from conviction, 
but in order to get on in the world, a 
s¢ Manuelist,’ and a * Lafittite’—and 
.so grew to a Journalist, a Revolution- 
ist, a Minister, and the Premier! 

At the soirées of M. Lafitte the 
young man Thiers made the acquaint- 
ance of Baron Louis, at whose table 
he afterwards always found a fork 
and spoon, and moreover a good din- 
ner, when his resources were small, 
or his salary in arrear. For M. 
Thiers had now got a salary. . His 
friend Mignet had become one of the 


Thiers. 
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editors of the Courrier Frangais, in 
company with his father rebels Ben. 
jamin Constant and Keratry ; whilst 
Thiers worshipped Condorcet, Hel- 
vetius, and above all Voltaire, in the 
columns of the Constitutionnel. In 
that journal he defended the sensual 
school, with Cabanis and Destutt de 
Tracy, against the spiritual school of 
Roger Collard and M. Cousin. The 
warfare was all against religion and 
philosophy on the part of the sensual. 
ists, and ‘Thiers did his best to aid in 
the ungodly and unenlightening con- 
flict. In order to destroy priesteraft, 
these sensualists set about undermining 
religion ; and whilst Dulaine carried 
his revolutionary spirit so far as even 
to attack science—Cabanis attempted 
to destroy the religion of the heart, 
Vain theorists! Absurd and stupid 
rebels! Fifteen years have not yet 
transpired ; and now these very men, 
or their successors, are deploring the 
effects of their own lectures and 
writings, treatises, and tracts, and are 
with Thiers (when Minister) the first 
to declare, that above and before all 
things the people must be religious! 
When Thiers, the incipient rebel, left 
his town of Aix, he litile thought that 
in so few years he should exclaim, 
‘‘ give me priesteraft rather than in- 
fidelity—and Romanism rather than 
indifference.”’ When Thiers the 
sproutling rebel began his career of 
rebellion at the soirées of M. Lafitte, 
he little thought that before one hun- 
dred moons had waxed and waned he 
would proclaim ‘the necessity, above 
and before all things, of obedience,”— 
and that “ revolt was a crime.” And 
when the rebel editor Thiers be-praised 
the Encyclopedists, and continued 
their work, he little thought that Guizot 
and Roger Collard would afterwards 
condescend to admit him into their 
ranks in the hour of common danger, - 
to defend with them the last ruins of 
a threatened monarchy—or that he 
should become more monarchical than 
his teachers, and of course a thousand 
times more humble and subservient. 
But this will ever be the case with 
men whose origin is nothing—whose 
career is the effect of circumstance or 
accident—who are liberals from i- 
terest, revolutionists from sensuality, 
and rebels from indolence or egotism. 

The Restoration has been accused of 
rendering necessary these combina 
tions and these conspiracies by 1% 
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determination to return to the ideas 
and principles anterior to the Revolu- 
tion. This is a false statement. We 
do not mean to say, acquainted as we 
are with the secret history of the court 
of the Tuileries at the period to which 
we refer, that there was not a party 
belonging tothe Romish Church which 
dreamed of reversing the events of the 
last thirty-five years; but this we main- 
tain, as men who know something 
more about this matter than the mere 
babble of soirée parties, that neither 
Louis XVIII. nor Charles X. ever 
dreamed of destroying the Charta, or 
of attempting to destroy the new order 
of things which had been established 
in France. . But the real cause of the 
opposition to the Kestoration was the 
opposition to its origin. ‘The Constant, 
Lafayette, Lafitte school, and even 
the Bonaparte school of Lamarque, 
Ney, and Foy, never forgave the Res- 
toration for its return with foreign 
bayonets and with the treaties of 
Vienna. They never forgot the de- 
plorable defeat of the National Guards 
by the bayonets of the armies of the 
Allied Powers. They never forgave 
the occupation of Paris and of the 
Bois de Boulogne by British, Austrian, 


and Prussian armies. They never for- 
gave the Army of Occupation. They 
never forgave the Fund for the Emi- 


grants. They never forgave the fact 
that Louis XVIII. granted the Charta, 
and that it was not imposed on their 
sovereign by themselves. They never 
forgave that France was once more 
cut down to her former and just limits, 
and that fortresses were to be erected 
on the Belgian frontiers against her 
future possible encroachments. It is 
not true, then, that the Restoration was 
disliked by the Liberals and Bonapar- 
tists, because it addressed itself to the 
priests, or dreamt of re-establishing 
the “ ancien regime,” and those who 
make this charge know it to be false. 
But the opposition to the Restoration 
was composed of the fag-ends of the 
republic, the revolution, and the em- 
pire—and of all those rebellious spirits, 
necessarily so numerous in a country 
which had been alternately subjected 
to the despotism of the period of ter- 
ror—to the infidelity of the republic— 
and to the indifference as well as mili- 
tary tyranny of the empire. M. 
Thiers was one of these rebels; he 
was paid to be so. The Constitution- 


nel gave him a good salary—Barén 


Thiers. 
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Louis gave him good dinners—and 
M. Lafitte gave him good soirées, and 
not unfrequently some five-franc pieces. 
The Constitutionnel and M. Thiers 
took the lead in their opposition to re- 
ligion. Each day it seemed as if 
Voltaire was still attacking the priests 
and demanding, in his characteristic 
language, “ qu’on ecrasat l'infame ?” 
The old warfare of the 18th century 
was revived, and Diderot, Helvetius, 
Cordillac, D’Holbach, Champfort, La 
Chalotais, and Beaumarchais, appear- 
ed to have leapt from their graves. 
The old men who were the former 
friends of Robespierre became the 
associates of the now regularly in- 
stalled rebel editor Thiers, who sup- 
plied him with “ precious and valuable 
information ;’’—secretaries of the for- 
mer Directory were his cronies ; fune- 
tionaries and academicians of the em- 
pire became his chums; and he be- 
came, as an editor of the organ of the 
sensualist and rebel Constitutionnel, 
the chief of a party and a little great 
man. 

The talent and the audacity of the 
young writer, and the novelty of some 
of his criticisms and ideas, soon secur- 
ed him a certain degree of respect and 
importance amongst men who hardly 
took the trouble to think at all, or who 
were well satisfied with walking in 
the oft trodden paths of their hum- 
drum predecessors. When the ques- 
tion of Septennial Parliaments was 
under discussion, he, M. Thiers, was 
looked to by his own party as a sort 
of authority ; and the elections of 
1824 were partially influenced by his 
writings. 

And here it is well to remark how 
much greater is, and ever will be, the 
influence of the daily press on a light 
and inconsiderate, than on a reflecting 
and serious people, since the daily 
press of France exercises a much 
greater power in that country than 
does the press of Great Britain; and 
certainly this cannot be ascribed to 
any superior talent possessed by the 
writers or by the conductors of the 
French press. Whether the news, 
the polemics, the business, the amuse- 
ment, or the advertisements of an 
English, as contrasted with a French 
newspaper, be considered, we maintain 
that in such journals, for example, as 
the Zimes and Standard, Chronicle 
and Sun, there are at least ten times 
more than in the Debais orthe Gazette, 
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the Constitutionnel or the Messager. 
But the influence exercised by the 
French papers over the French people, 
is much greater than that by the British 
papers over the British people; and the 
reason in our opinionis obvious. The 
French people like to be thought for, 
—the British people like to think for 
themselves. The French people take 
in-a paper to form their opinion, and 
when it is formed by the daily perusal 
of the journal they read, they main- 
tain it with tenacity, if not with vio- 
lence. ‘The British, on the contrary, 
read and support the paper which ex- 
presses the nearest, and in the best and 
strongest form, the opinions they have 
conscientiously and individually adopt- 
ed—and forsake that journal as soon 
as it ceases to inculcate the principles 
and doctrines they individually believe 
to be true. Thus, in France, the con- 
ductor or editor of a paper is a politi- 
cal chief, who leads on his partisans 
to victory or to defeat; whereas, in 
Great Britain, he is the representative 
of opinions long since formed by his 
readers, before, perhaps, his paper even 
existed, and which would be felt and 
expressed even if his journal never 
had been called into being. 

For this reason it is, that we see so 
many French editors and proprietors, 
conductors, and even gerants of jour- 
nals, become peers, deputies, prefects, 
and publie functionaries in France } 
whilst in England, till of very late 
years, such a circumstance would have 
been justly regarded as an anomaly. 
Not that we are contending for the 
exclusion of either editors, conductors, 
or proprietors of the public press from 
Parliament—but we are protesting, 
and shall ever protest, against public 
writers, as in France, writing them- 
selves into notoriety only for the sake 
of obtaining office and emolument ; 
and then, like M. Thiers, deserting 
the very party and principles through 
which he obtained the notoriety which 
secured him place and profit. 

At the period of the life of M. 
Thiers which we are now considering, 
he gave an early proof of the elasticity 
of his principles, and of the pliable 
nature of his character. The result 
of the war in Spain having been un- 
favourable to the Liberal party, and 
M. De Villele having thought right to 
avail himself of the moment as propi- 
tious for a general election, dissolved 
the Chamber of Deputies. The Con- 
stitutionnel and M. Thiers were em- 


barrassed as to the course to be purs 
sued; if they espoused the cause of 
Manuel and of Gregoire, then they 
feared they should risk the election of 
some of their less violent friends; if 
they forsook their cause, they feared 
they should be accused of deserting the 
really democratic and popular cause, 
and of being ungrateful to Manuel, 
For a moment they hesitated, but it 
was only for a moment. Thiers re. 
solved on forsaking his friend Manuel, 
who first took him by the hand when, 
as a raw advocate, he appeared in 
Lafitte’s saloons,—and the Constitu. 
tionnel defeated Manuel and his party, 

M. Thiers now began to labour with 
ardour at his History of the French 
Revolution. Whilst M. Mignet was 
satisfied with presenting to the world 
a philosophical History of the “ Mo. 
vives” of that event, M. Thiers was 
resolved to compensate for his want 
of philosophy by the abundance of his 
facts, either real or disputed, and by 
the redundancy of his words. — It has 
been well said of M. Thiers’ history, 
by a man of great talent, that he 
began his work with the sentiment or 
passion of curiosity. 


‘* En effet, M. Thiers n’est pas un phi- 
losophe, il n’est ni systematique, ni en- 
thousiaste dans son histoire ; ses premiéres 
liaisons litteraires le font pencher vers lé 
XvViii siécle: ses études le portent vers 
Yart classique: son admiration s‘addresse 
de préférence 4 Bonaparte et 4 Voltaire; 
mais avant tout, M. Thiers est un curieuz, 
un homme avide de spectacles nouveaut, 
qui se plait 4 tout, qui s’enquiert de tout 
qui bat des mains, aux Etats-Généraus, a 
I’Assemblée Nationale, ala Constituante, a 
la Convention; oui, meme a la Convention! 
Et pourtant il aime le Directoire, quand 
vient le Directoire, parceque c’est un 
monde quilui reste 4 connaitre, des hommes 
qu'il n’a parvus, des connaissanees 4 faite. 
On sent qu'il edt été l'ami du Consulat 
et de l’Empire, s'il eit fait leur histeire. 
Tous ceux qui vivent ont raison aupres 
de lui, on n’a jamais qu'un tort. a ses yeux, 
c'est d’étre mort.” 


Yet this is the man, a few years be- 
fore 4 raw but studious young barris: 
ter from the provinces, who was set up 
by the Constitutionnel to oppose a dy- 
nasty established for ages—and a mo- 
narchy which, in spite of all that has 
been done, said, and written, is still 
the form of government preferred by 
the French hation, and this moreover 
§s the mai who has set himself up 6 
write the history of one of the greatest 
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events which ever transpired in the 
annals of human society. 

M. Thiers was so ignorant of the 
events he was about torecord, and of the 
consequences to be drawn from them, 
that almost all his history is either ex- 
tracted from other books, or is an epi- 
tome of his never-ending conversations 


with former contractors, old worn-out 


diplomatists of the Revolution, and in- 
sipid, conceited, and pragmatical of- 
ficers. 

Wine, women, and a favourite pie- 
bald horse at this period occupied all 
his leisure hours: and though liberal 
potations of wine, rosy wine, were 
sometimes unfavourable to his “ Rosi- 
nante” excursions, yet he persevered 
in spite of his tumbles, and became a 
sort of equestrian. 

There is a passage in Thiers’ life of 
Mirabeau, which is so curious as hav- 
ing been written by that gentleman, 
that, whilst we do not entirely admit its 
accuracy as applied to Mirabeau, looks 
vastly like a sketch of the historian 
himself. So now M. Thiers is sitting 
for his own portrait. 

“ Tl partait (Mirabeau) de provence 
avec un seul projet, celui de combattre le 
pouvoir dont il avait souffert, et que sa 
taison autant que ses sentimens lui fai- 
saient regarder comme détestable. Arrivé 
j Paris, il fréquenta un banquier alors trés 
connu, et homme d’un grand mérite. La 
on s’entretenait beaucoup de politique, de 
finance, et d’économie publique. Hy puisa 
beaucoup de connaissances sur ces matiéres, 
et il s'y lia avee ce qu’on appelait la colonie 
Genevcise. Cependant Mirabeau ne forma 
aucune liaison intime. I! abordait tout le 
monde, et semblait lié avec tout ceux aux- 
quels ils'addressait. C’est ainsi qu’onle crut 
souvent l’amie et le complice de beaucoup 
d@hommes avec lesquels il n’avait aucune 
interét commun. L’aristocratie ne pouvait 
songer 4 Mirabeau, le parti Necker ne 
sest pas entendu avee lui. Le Due 
D’Orleans a pu seul paraitre s‘unir 4 lui, 
on l’a cru ainsi, parce que Mirabeau trai- 
tait familigrement avec le duc, et que tous 
deux, ctait suppos¢s avoir une grande 
ambition, l'un eomme prince, l'autre comme 
tribun, paraissaient devoir s’alliér ; la dé- 
tresse de Mirabeau et Ja fortune du Duc 
d'Orleans semblaient aussi un motif réci- 
proque d’allianee.” 

M. Thiers’ history of the French 
Revolution is the least philosophical, 
Well reasoned, consistent, or rational 
account of that event yet published, 
Its estimates of character are so con- 
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tradictory—its opinions of the actors 
ift that great drama are so opposed 
and its moral sketches are so bad in 
principle, and therefore in operation, 
that it would be impossible to place in 
the hands of a young person a more 
raw and undigested compound of facts, 
sentiments, and passions all thrown 
together in compiete disorder. And 
this must always be the case with a man 
who writes history under the impres- 
sions of the moment—who writes his- 
tory without having studied it~—who 
writes history with no fixed principles 
—and of whom it may be said with 
truth, as Thiers has written of Du- 
mouriez, “ cet homme flexible et ha- 
bile avait parfaitement dévine la ptis- 
sance naissante !” 

In reading M. Thiers’ history of the 
Revolution it is easy to perceive; nay 
it strikes the mind most forcibly at 
once, that the historian has not made 
up his own mind as to the events he 
records. Thus his readers stumble 
suddenly on facts and events for which 
they are unprepared, and in vain 
search in the pages of the book before 
them the reasons for what they per- 
ceive. Thus Danton, Robespierre, 
Pétion, Marat, Roland, and Lafayette 
are all so feebly drawn by a man who 
feared to compromise himself by what 
he wrote, that all are reduced to such 
insignificant beings and such second- 
rate characters, that the reader invo- 
luntarily exclaims, “ why, these men 
and women then were nobody.” M, 
Thiers judges men in his history as he 
does in his private career, not by their 
merits, but by their success. His mods 
of estimating the characters of his 
heroes is to look to see whether they 
gained office, patronage, and wealth. 
If they did—they are at once worthy 
of his praise,—if not, they are dolts 
and idiots. 

But as the history of the French 
Revolution by this gentleman is the 
only real or affected ground-work of 
his future success, it is necessary, nay 
indispensable, to devote a page of two 
to the consideration of that work. As 
he commenced that history with the 
sentiment of curiosity, and contitiued 
it with the feeling of surprise, it is the 
least connected and least philosophical, 
as well as least reasoned of all the pre- 
ductions of the press on this inexhaust- 
ible subject. We do not mean to re- 
proach M. Thiers for any lack of 
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incidents or facts—for although many 
are omitted, and some even misrepre- 
sented by him in his work—yet this is 
to be ascribed partly to the absence of 
certain documents and _ correspon- 
dences, memoirs, and revelations since 
made in the then unpublished, but now 
published biographies and correspon- 
dences of certain actors in that drama. 
And even at the hour at which we are 
writing, there are still many men 
living who took a leading part in those 
events, who have not thought fit to 
supply us with their autobiography— 
but who will probably leave their 
papers to their friends and families as 
most important legacies to history and 
posterity. . Of these none can be 
placed on the same level for value and 
importance as Prince Talleyrand. No 
man, living or dead, could or can be so 
able as himself to throw a clear and 
distinct light on many still very doubt- 
ful events, and on the causes which led 
to them, as the prince Talleyrand. It 
is not, then, the want of these documents 
and facts with which we reproach M. 
Thiers—for in that case the same re- 
proach might be addressed to every 
English and French writer on that sub- 
ject, from Burke to Alison. The com- 
pletion of the ** Histoire Parlemen- 
taire,”’ by Buchey and Rioux, will like- 
wise assist most materially in the full 
understanding of the subject—for no 
political work of modern times, publish- 
ed in France, notwithstanding the poli- 
tical partialities of its able compilers, 
has been worthy of being compared for 
a moment in real value with that volu- 
minous and still publishing repertory 
of modern French documentary history. 
We repeat, then, that we do not blame 
M. Thiers for the occasional absence 
of facts, and at others for their mis- 
representation, in his history—but for 
the sort of boyish, schoolboy, gaping, 
staring, wide-mouth, swallowing his- 
tory he has published, dictated by cu- 
riosity, and written under the influence 
of surprise. Nothing, then, can be 
more incoherent than his volumes— 
nothing more amusing whilst you read 
them—nothing less intelligible, im- 
pressive, or instructive afterwards. 
Take some illustrations. 

When M. Thiers speaks of Mira- 
beau, he says, “ Le cynisme de ses 
paroles autorise tous les propos, et 
toutes les calomnies !'*' What a moral- 
ist! Why, what can authorize ca- 
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lumny ? Nothing. It may be palliated 
—it may be less severely castigated 
under some particular circumstances 
—but it can never be authorized, 
When M. Thiers speaks of Louis 
XVI., he is at first pleased with him ; 
he is an equitable prince, moderate in 
his tastes, and does good from a love 
of good in itself. We are told (and 
with great truth) that he loved his 
people—and loved them so dearly that 
he decided to confer the administra. 
tion upon Turgot. But how different 
are his future estimates. Turgot, 
Necker, and Calonne survived each 
other, and as each one arrives, he js 
eulogized in no very measured terms; 
but when Necker falls, oh! he is 
only a Geneva banker, without any 
importance; when Calonne falls, he 
is only a thoughtless and foolish man; 
and as to Turgot, he is slow, and 
wants energy and force. The same 
with Mirabeau ; when he places him. 
self in the National Assembly, and 
talks of liberty, equality, and the 
rights of the people, poor M. Thiers 
is in an eestasy, and jumps, as is his 
custom, some twelve inches from the 
floor to express his delight. And yet 
this Mirabeau, whose cause he de. 
fends during so many pages, amidst 
all his accusers, he sacrifices at last, 
and exclaims, in the passage we have 
already cited, that he was of no use 
to any party, and was rejected by all. 
Take another portion of the book. 
Look at the Jacobins and the Corde. 
liers, at Robespierre and Danton. 
What do we read? A _ philosophical 
and accurate developement of the 
causes which led to the rising of the 
provinces, the flight and abdication of 
the King, the ruin of all interests, the 
assault of the royal palace, and to the 
placing the heads of the defenders of 
the chateau on pikes and poles, and 
carrying them about the capital? No 
—by no means. For in Thiers’ his- 
tory Roland is an upright man, and 
Madame Roland has a, fine soul! 
Dumouriez would save the throne at 
the peril of his life—and the country 
is his god! Pétion is an honest man, 
and even his enemies have not dared 
to attack his probity! Santerre is 
blameless, or at least is not blamed by 
M. Thiers! Danton had his passions, 
but forsooth he was generous! Robes- 
pierre was a man of no importance! 
and Marat was nothing at all! So the 
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reader of Thiers’ history, if he stops 
to reflect, asks himself very naturally 
if all that transpired was to be ascribed 
to mere ‘ hocus-pocus,’ a sort of leger- 
demain, sly tricks with goblets? Or 
whether, in fact, the whole history al- 
together is not fabulous, resembling 
Tom Thumb, Jack the Giant-Killer, 
or Gulliver’s Travels? Well may M. 
Thiers exclaim, as his excuse for his 
absurd and unphilosophical narrative, 

‘‘Helas! pourquoi faut-il que dans des 
temps de désordre la raison ne suffise 

as!” 

Take another portion of Thiers’s 
history, viz. that of the massacres of 
September, and thecommune of Paris. 
Here M. Thiers is like a child in a 
battle, he either hides himself in a hole, 
counting the number of reports of 
cannon he hears, or else stops both 
his ears with his fingers, and shuts 
both his eyes besides, so that his little 
heart may not go pit-a-pat once oftener 
than is absolutely indispensable. Of 
course, M. Thiers does not tell his 
readers: by what secret means the 
crown was disarmed on the 10th Au- 
gust, nor who paid Danton, or sup- 
plied means to the assassins of Sep- 
tember, nor who served as the inter- 
mediate parties between the monarch 
and the emigration ; but he describes, 
as a landsurveyor, the country of Se- 
dan, and draws so accurate a descrip- 
tion of the roads to Grand-Preé and 
the Isolettes, that any one with the 
chart in his memory might travel 
blindfold from Paris to the spots in 
question. And, finally, look at M. 
Thiers as the biographer of Robes- 
pierre. When Robespierre is triumph- 
ant, he is wonderful ; when he is de- 
feated, he is a fool and an assassin! 
When Robespierre declared that 
atheism was aristocratic, and that the 
idea of a Supreme Being was repub- 
lican, M. Thiers was enchanted. When 
Robespierre proclaimed Gop in the 
streets of Paris, though Lepelletier 
and Marat were the only gods then 
known by the people, M. Thiers was 
delighted, and shouts Robespierre for 
ever. When Robespierre replies to 
Barbaroux, oh, then he “ gives a se- 
vere lesson to mere agitators.’’ When 
he defends Danton at the club of the 
Jacobins, oh, then “his conduct is 
generous and able ;” when he causes 
Clootz to be expelled from that club, 
his energy is worthy of eulogium,” 
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though the only charges against poor 
Clootz were, that he was a baron, and 
was worth L.4000 per annum ; when, 
in 1793, Robespierre exhorted the 
Committee of Public Safety to de- 
nounce some members of the Conven- 
tion, “his energy secured the safety 
after revolution ;” and, finally, M. 
Thiers sums all up with the following 
eulogium of Robespierre and _ his 
friends, their virtue, and their reli- 
gion! 

‘* C’est la premicére fois, dans l'histoire 
du monde, que la dissolution de toutes 
les autorités laissait la société en proie au 
gouvernement des esprits purement sys~- 
tématiques, et ces esprits, qui avaient dé- 
passé toutes les idées. recues, adoptaient, 
conservaient les idées de la morale et de 
Dieu. Cet exemple est unique dans les 
annales du monde ; il est singulier, il est 
grand et beau; l'histoire doit s’arréter 
pour en faire la remarque.” 

Indeed!—Thus, M. Thiers sowed to 
the wind, and, need we remind ourread- 
ers, how afterwards he reaped the 
whirlwind, when his eulogies of the 
Jacobin club, and his praises of Robe- 
spierre, were transformed in 1834 into a 
then active and living society, “ The 
Society of the Friends of the People?” 
Oh, how his heart sickened and his face 
was sad, when he read (when Minister 
of the Interior) the names of the very 
clubs and sections of clubs of the first 
revolution, adopted by the popular 
agents of the second! And he who 
had lauded revolt when Danton, 
Robespierre, and Marat were the ac- 
tors, was palsied and horror-struck 
when their praises were cited as en- 
couragements to similar conduct by 
Beaune, Laponneraye, Paget, Car- 
menin, and all the “ Brouillons” of 
1834! Let us now return to M, 
Thiers and his progress in public life. 

M. Leene- Weimar tells a story of 
M. Thiers, which is not much to his 
credit, about a poor German book- 
title collector, named Schubart, who 
was the factotum of M. Thiers for a 
long time. This Schubart was also a 
sort of agent of the wealthy proprietor 
of the Gazette at Augsburgh. M. 
Cotta, the well-known proprietor in 
question, supplied M. Thiers with the 
funds (thanks to the aforesaid Schu- 
bart) to purchase a share which was 
to be sold in the Constitutionnel, and 
yet, afterwards, M. Thiers allowed 
poor Schubart to wander in Germany 
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in want and misery. As for M. Cotta, 
he assisted our republican editor, and 
now rebel proprietor, in his first efforts 
to establish the National, a journal 
destined not to attack the priests and 
religion, as was the Constitutionnel, but 
to attack the throne of Charles X., the 
dynasty of the Bourbons, and the 
monarchy of ages. It has been said 
that Prince Talleyrand supplied a con- 
siderable sum of money towards this 
object, but this has also been denied. 
Still, one thing is certain, M. Thiers 
was very intimate with the prince, 
whilst the prince was grand almoner 
to Charles X., and at least boasts of 
his protection and friendship. M. 
Lafitte assisted M. Thiers not a little, 
both with money and counsel, and it 
was he who first introduced that per- 
son to the prince in his old faded green 
saloon in the Rue de Rivoli. That 
introduction was to M. Thiers one of 
the most memorable events of his life, 
and he felt all its value, all its import- 
ance. If, at the moment he left that 
room in which the Emperor Alexan- 
der had listened to the first words 
which had been said to him in favour 
of the Bourbons—where the provi- 
sional government had been created, 
and where the alliance of England and 
France was decided on—M. Lafitte 
had asked him to swear eternal fidelity 
to himself and his family, he would 
have done so with enthusiasm; but 
yet this same M. Thiers afterwards 
treated this same M. Lafitte with in- 
solence and with ingratitude. 

M. Thiers acted with the duplicity 
and bad faith of a rebel towards his 
king, as well as towards his country— 
and he has avowed it. He saw that 
there was no hope for him or for his 
party, but from, or in, a Revolution, 
and yet he affected every day, in the 
articles he published in the National, 
the most profound respect for the 
Bourbons, for Charles X., for the 
Charta of 1814, and for the institutions 
established by it. He avowed to his 
friends and party, that the country 
was not prepared for a change, and 
that the only chance of bringing it 
about was to appear to be in love with 
the Charta—to desire nothing more 
than its preservation—and thus before 
the world to have the air of being mo- 
derate men, desiring nothing else but 
a legal and constitutional object. So 
the daily ery of M. Thiers and his 
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journal was “ Vive la Charte!” and 
the ignorant and stupid opened their 
mouths and said, “you see, that Thiers 
and Mignet, Thiers and Carrel, Thiers 
and the National, only want the honest 
execution of the Charta!!"” But this 
was false. M. Thiers ‘knew it to be 
so, and Charles X. and his Govern. 
ment knew it to be so too. Prines 
Talleyrand was aware of the secret, 
And, therefore, when the Ministers of 
the King adopted a system of govern. 
ment, which afterwards led to a revo- 
lution, they did that which they were 
obliged to do, which was unavoidable, 
but whieh failed, because those who 
counselled the monarchical movement 
were not men of sufficient energy, 
talent, prudence, and, above all, fore. 
sight, to take the necessary measures 
for assuring its success. M. Thiers 
was then the enemy of England, and 
of all alliance with her. ‘* Le monde,” 
cried the young rebel “ est las de tous 
les despotismes. Des sommets de Gib. 
raltar, de Malte, du Cap de Bonne- 
Espérance, une tyrannie immense, 
s’étend sur les mers; il faut la faire 
cesser.”” Yes—that power was Great 
Britain, far less active and less ener- 
getic, less dominant and important 
than it was when M. Thiers wrote his 
diatribes—but still the drowsy and the 
sleeping—not the exhausted or dead 
Lion. Yetihis same M. Thiers after- 
wards, when Minister, vindicated the 
“ English alliance,” as the only one 
suitable for France, though he opposed 
it when a mere editor of the National 
or ofthe Constitutionnel ; and he who 
afterwards said ‘* The English alliance 
is the only alliance worthy of the Re- 
volution of July,” tried to persuade 
Prince Talleyrand, in 1829, that the 
only alliance which was desirable was 
that with Russia. M. Cotta, the 
Russian agent of the Gazette of Augs- 
burgh, had encouraged M. Thiers, 
because he was ever preaching anti- 
English doctrines—and anti-English 
alliances. M. Cotta and M. Thiers 
were engaged together in endeavour- 
ing to render a Russian alliance with 
France a popular and called-for mea- 
sure, at the very moment that the lat- 
ter writer was exclaiming, “ Le monde 
est las de tous les despotismes.” Thus, 
in the opposition of M. Thiers to the 
Government of his king, there was 
nothing of principle, nothing of con- 
viction. It was all rebellion—unmitl- 
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ated rebellion. Thus, when France, 
under the Bourbons played her part 
in what was called the salvation and 
regeneration of Grescr, M. Thiers, 
the rebel, said, *‘ that France and her 
Government acted deplorably:”’ and, 
indeed, no terms were strong enough 
to express his contempt for the whole 
transaction, yet M. Thiers, the Mi- 
nister, voted for the subsidies of the 
King Otho, and defended in the Coun- 
cil their principle, as well as their 
amount. In like manner, as to the 
expedition to Atermrs, M. Thiers 
played the part, not only of Marplot, 
but also of a rebel. First of all he 
maintained that the Polignac Ministry 
ought not to make the expedition— 
then that it would not—then that it 
could not—then that the expedition 
was unjust—and finally, that it would 
be impossible to take a fortress before 
which the army of Charles Quint had 
failed. Every sortof plausible as well as 
imaginary difficulty was raised or in- 
vented by M. Thiers—and when sailors 
were recruited for at Havre, the “ cul- 
pable folly” of the expedition was the 
last word of the rebel journalist. 

“ The senseless and profitless expe- 
dition”’ was attacked in a thousand 
ways, and M. Thiers then maintained 
(and this is worth remembering), that 
the powers of Europe would never al- 
low France to retain Algiers, should 
her troops be even suffered to land. 
We say it is worth while remembering 
this, because, now it suits the humour 
of M. Thiers, he maintains that Franée 
always proposed to retain Algiers, and 
that Charles X., and the Prince de 
Polignae were of that opinion. When 
asa rebel journalist he wrote on the 
matter in 1880, he said that the Bour- 
bons and Prince Polignae did not dare, 
could not, and did not even propose 
toretain Algiers ; but when afterwards, 
as a suceessful rebel, he was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, he declared that 
the restoration always had the inten- 
_ of making Algiers a French co- 

ony. 

The opposition of the ‘ National” 
to the Government of Charles X., 
when M. Thiers directed that journal, 
was the most violént, blind, unreason- 
able, revolutionary opposition in heart, 
though disguised in terms of constitu- 
tional language, and though falsely 
made to appéar not to be addressed to 
men, but to measuresand to principles. 
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The National of 1834, under the diree« 
tion of M. Carrel, was never so violent, 
so revolutionary, as that same journal 
when managed by Thiers and Mignet; 
but then in 1880 Thiers was a rebel 
journalist—whilet in 1834 he was a 
suecessful and triumphant minister. 
How different was the conduct of Gui. 
zot! He belonged not, any more than 
did M. Thiers, to the then Court party 
—but he acted with loyalty, honour, 
decency, and self-respect. The lan- 
guage of the Nationa! was Jacobinical, 
and M. Thiers avowed it; for he ex. 
claimed, in one of his most rebellious 
articles :— ' 

‘*Nous sommes des Jacobins, et nous 
né voudrions pas étre autre chose ; nous 
sommes des gens du peuple et des Jaco- 
bins avec Mirabeau, Barnave, Vergniaud, 
Siéyes, Hoche, Desaix, et Napoleon.” 

In like manner, M. Thiers attacked 
the Government of Charles X., be- 
cause it deprived of favours and of 
place some functionaries who had 
joinedthe Revolutionary standard ; and 
yet M. Thiers, when his turn came to 
act as Minister of the Interior, turned 
out of office an architect of the Govern- 
ment, simply for giving a night’srefuge 
at Dieppe to a runaway republican 
prisoner who was lucky enough to 
escape from the much-loved Ste. Pe- 
lagie prison of his former republican 
master. So, when M. Thiers was the 
rebel journalist, he could not find in 
the dictionary of the Academy words 
too strong to “‘fletrir” the Ministry 
for the publication of a telegraphic 
despatch twenty-four hours later than 
it ought to have been ; but when he 
in his time undertook the “ manage- 
ment” of the Telegraph, oh dear! oh 
dear! how many a telegraphic despatch 
was not merely kept back twenty-four 
hours, but even twenty-four days if 
necessary, so as not to interfere with 
the speculations of our quondam rebel 
journalist, then transformed into a 
bull or a bear at the Paris Bourse. 
Nor should it be forgotten, that of all 
the prophets who predicted the mea- 
sures which the Government of the 
king would be compelled to adopt (be- 
cause they knew the nature of theit 
own conspiracy against the throne and 
the Charta of 1814), in order to sup- 
port itself against the opposition press 
and the combined attacks of all its 
énemies—no one so frequently decla- 
red that the Government would be 
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forced to declare martial law, and to 
put Paris into a state of siege. Oh 
with what patriotic ardour did he 
speak of the possibility of so deplor- 
able and terrible an event !—and_yet, 
afterwards, he, M. Thiers, counter- 
signed a royal ordinance of Louis 
Philippe, adopting that measure. 

But the moment of action now ar- 
rived—and rebellion had to show itself 
not merely by writing, but by fighting. 
The pen, indeed, had to be exchanged 
for the musket—and the epigram for 
the bayonet. This was a new sort of 
warfare for which M. Thiers was in- 
deed ill prepared. He could wield the 
pen much better than the sword—and 
was in the latter respect a member of 
the Don Quixote and windmill school 
of heroes. When the ordinances of 
Charles X. appeared, he thought “ it 
was time to be off’—and to repose 
under the Virgilian shade of “a wide- 
spreading beech-tree” in the valley 
of Montmorency. He approved the 
maxim, that “the better part of valour 
was discretion,” —and “ gue ce n’était 
pas aux intelligences d'affronter ainsi 
les hasards des rues.’’ Thus he at 


once saved himself from the dan- 
gers which precede victories—and 


from the proscriptions which of- 
ten follow defeats. As long as the 
resistance to the ordinances of the 
King was what M. Thiers was pleased 
to call “ legal,” or in plain terms, as 
long as resistance was confined to pen, 
ink, and paper, he was their man; 
but when Benjamin Constant arrived, 
and that “ drum’s discordant sound” 
fell heavily on his ear, he left to others 
the task of heading the clerks of shop- 
keepers, journeymen- printers, and the 
“ gamins” of Paris, whilst he smok- 
ed his cigar, and sipped his sherbet in 
the cool and quiet groves of his dear 
Montmorency. Yet, as usual, M. 
Thiers was a lucky dog, for his name 
was attached to the resistance made to 
the ordinances without his incurring 
any real danger, since he drew up a 
protest to be signed by the journal- 
ists, and went on the first day to all 
the assemblies at which the rebels de- 
liberated on the best means to make 
use of, in order to obtain the with- 
drawal of the ordinances. He invited 
the barristers not to plead—the judges 
not to administer justice—the notaries 
to interrupt the course of their public 
functions—and thus he hoped to pa- 
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ralyse the country and compel the Gow 
vernment to ask for pardon. He said 
that it was thus in former times, when 
the court banished the parliaments, 
and forced them to change their brutal 
decisions. And when he had written 
all this—said all this—and repeated 
all this about a hundred times in the 
course of twenty-four hours—he found 
Paris too warm for him,—and leaving 
his parting benediction, the rebel jour. 
nalist retired to the limpid streams and 
sequestered shades of the valley of 
Montmorency. M. Thiers may con- 
sole himself for this line of conduet, 
by remembering that it was thus that 
M. de Genonde acted (the editor and 
proprietor of the Gazette de France), 
who, instead of remaining, like Ber. 
ryer, at his post, in the moment of 
danger and of difficulty, abandoned 
his Gazette, and the cause of his prin- 
ces, and hid himself up at his mansion 
of Plessis Journelles. 

So the three days of fighting were 
spent by M. Thiers in indolence and 
repose, preparing, however, “ by read. 
ing up his classics,” for either defeat 
or victory. When he heard that the 
King had consented to withdraw the 
ordinances, he was much more indig- 
nant than when he heard of their ori- 
ginal publication, for he began to fear 
that Otheillo’s occupation would be 
gone. But when he was apprised that 
Lafayette had undertaken, on his own 
responsibility, to reply to the message 
of the King—** Teli Charles X. that 
it ts too late,”"—his hopes revived—a 
bright futurity opened before him, and 
the rebel, but cowardly journalist, 
looking down the vista which was be- 
fore him, already laid his plans for 
becoming a Minister of State! 

When the fighting was over and the 
barricades were destroyed, M. Thiers 
arrived outside his horse in the capi- 
tal he was thereafter destined himself 
to govern and to put under martial 
law. Herushed to the Palais Royal— 
hurried to the saloons of the Duke of 
Orleans—found out M. Guizot—and 
got appointed Councillor of State and 
Secretary-general to Baron Louis, the 
first Minister of Finance of the Revo- 
Jution of 1830. Count Molé was the 
Minister of Foreign affairs—the Duke 
de Broglie, Minister of Public Instrue- 
tion—M. Guizot, Minister of the In- 
terior—M. Dupont del’ Eure, Minister 
of Justice— Marshal Gerard, Minister 
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of War—General Sebastiani, Minister 
of Marine—and Lafitte and Casimir 
Perier were Ministers of State to aid 
with their counsels, without having 
any department placed under their 
control. 

The Revolution of 1830 was, of 
course, placed in a difficult and false 
position, and but for the advice of such 
men as Guizot, De Broglie, Molé, 
and Sebastiani, would have. involved 
Europe in a general war. Deserted 
by the landed proprietors and gentry 
—by the old nobility and aristocracy 
—by the wealthy manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and capitalists, it was obliged 
to turn to those who were willing to 
serve it; and in default of finding great 
men willing to serve a little cause, it 
took little men and made them wealthy, 
titled, and powerful. The Faubourg 
St Germain fled from Paris. The 
Chaussée D’ Autin rushed into the pro- 
vinces ; the Faubourgs of the common 
people alone remained, and M. Thiers 
was one of their leaders. Thus the 


runaway rebel journalist became a 
Councillor of State, and General Se- 
cretary to the Minister of Finance. 
This Ministry was, however, but of 
short duration, and M. Lafitte repla- 


ced Baron Louis in the post of Minister 
of Finance. M. Thiers affected to 
wish to quit his post, but it was only 
to obtain an: official and ministerial 
name, and the result of his petty in- 
trigue was to secure him the appeint- 
ment of Under-Secretary of State of 
the Finance department. As M. La- 
fitte was President of the Council as 
well as Minister of Finance, and this 
at a moment when France was threat- 
ened with invasion and bankruptcy, 
itcan excite no surprise on the part 
of our readers when they learn that 
M. Thiers was in reality the Minister 
of Finance, and was the cause of all 
the subsequent embarrassments and 
difficulties of the Treasury. How de- 
plorable a picture does this supply us, 
of what is called ministerial aptitude, 
a knowledge of public affairs, and 
ministerial responsibility. How the 
Paris bankers, merchants, and manu- 
facturers must have cursed themselves 
for their impertinence and their folly 
under the Restoration, when they saw 
Adolphe Thiers, only a few days past 
a runaway rebel editor, hiding himself 
up at Montmorency, now the director 
of the finances, and the possessor of 
the precious metals of the whole of 
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France! M. Thiers soon convinced 
them that their fears were not ground- 
less, and that their apprehensions were 
by no’means exaggerated, for fifteen 
days afterwards he came forward with 
a new mode of taxation, by which onz 
MILLION more persons should be taxed 
in France than had been under the 
Restoration. The defender of the peo- 
ple—the popular M. Thiers (under 
the Restoration) now came forward to 
wring five millions of franes from 
poor workmen and pro/etaires, whom 
the cruel Restoration had never so 
much as dreamt of taxing ! 

M. Thiers was not at this time a 
deputy—rarely ever was charged to. 
appear at the Tribune to defend as a 
Commissaire du Roi auy projet du loi; 
and when he did so appear, was treated 
very cavalierly by men who had not, 
up to that time, been habituated to see 
themselves dictated to in matters of 
finance by mere schoolboy financiers 
and mere babbling statesmen. 

But Lafitte’s ministry was over- 
thrown ; how could it be otherwise ? 
It wished for peace, and yet encour- 
aged propagandism. It wished for 
order, and yet the chiefs of disorder 
were its friends. It placed itself be- 
tween Lafayette and Guizot. The 
country, 7. e. the wealth, wisdom, and 
virtue of the country, were with the 
latter ; and the fall of the Lafitte Ca- 
binet was looked upon by all thinking 
men as a vast good. 

The family of M. Thiers, at once 
low, obscure, and ignorant, was not 
destitute of that cleverness and cun- 
ning which belong to little minds, 
vulgar tastes, and selfish, base habits. 

The rise of their son and relative 
brought them to Paris, and there they 
trafficked in his name for the sale of 
places in the finance department, 
without his knowledge, and most as- 
suredly without his consent. But his 
name was compromised—sadly, deplo- 
rably compromised—by this proceed- 
ing of his family; and there was a 
moment in his life when he felt it his 
duty to proceed to M. Lafitte, and 
avow all his disgrace, all his defeat, 
all his confusion, all his shame. This 
was for M. Thiers a terrible moment; 
but as he was really guiltless, he was 
consoled by M. Lafitte, and graciously 
received, and even encouraged, by 
Louis Philippe. 

M. Thiers had done, however, much 
injury to the cause of the new mo- 
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narchy, whilst occupying the post of 
under Seoretary of State of the 
Finance Department, by advocating 
the war and propagandist principles 
of the Lafayette, Odillon, Barrot, and 
Manguin party. His predilections 
were known—and as he was charged 
with watching over the produce of 
the taxes—it was justly apprehended 
that he might be less prudent than 
was desired by those who paid the 
taxes he was intrusted to reeeive and 
apply. Fortunately for the tax 
payers and for France, M. Casimir 
Perier put an end to all this disorder 
and doubt, by raising, in March 1831, 
the drapeau of resistance! Casimir 
Perier was, under Providence, the 
saviour of his country—and but for 
him the scenes of 1793 would all 
have been re-enacted. M. Thiers, 
who, besides all his other qualifica- 
tions, possesses to a wonderful degree 
the art of pereeiving the successful 
side, and of turning to the rising sun, 
suddenly veered from the left to the 
right, from north to south, from pro- 
pagandism to resistance, from Lafitte 
to Casimir Perier—and, aided by that 
great man, got appointed Deputy for 
his native town of Aix. ‘ Peace at 
all prices” was now his ery. ‘ The 
treaties of 1815,” onee so “ deplora- 
ble,’"’ were now not to be touched— 
and he who, during the Lafitte Minis- 
try, was for crossing the Rhine and 
regaining the former revolutionary or 
imperial frontiers ef France, now 
pleaded for peace, and for “ France 
as she was,”’ in the most dulcet notes 
of universal harmony and love. And 
it was well for him that he did,—and 
he had the foresight to see, and to 
know this. With his iron hand on 
Thiers’ shoulders, and his foot ready 
to kick him down stairs, would have 
been the attitude of Casimir Perier, 
if the ** Gamin‘ Thiers” hadever dared, 
in his presence, to have talked of “ses 
projets de conquéte sur le Rhin.” M. 
Perier employed M. Thiers, at the 
price of two thousand francs per 
month (we merely record an historical 
facet), paid out of the funds allowed for 
secret service money, to defend the 
government and the system of resist- 
ance ; and, let it be at once admitted, 
that during the session he earned his 
money well. M. Thiers, though at 
that time not trusted by, and not 
popular with, the Chamber, gained 
some splendid parliamentary triumphs 
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—and Casimir Perier was unjust when, 
on a certain oecasion, he exclaimed, 
« No—no—M. Thiers is no organ of 
the Government. M. Manguin must 
be laughing at us to suppose we should 
employ him.” 

On more than one oeeasion, how- 
ever, M. Thiers did no inconsiderable 
injury to the cause he was paid to 
support, by his false statements and 
wholly inaceurate calculations. On 
one occasion he made a long speech 
on the military resources of France— 
and on another gave a pretended de- 
scription of the army of Prussia. Both 
his statements were found, on the suc. 
ceeding days, to be erroneous—wholly, 
flagrantly false. But what was this 
to M. Thiers? He had gained his 
victory for the moment, and his master 
Perier had patted him on the back or 
on the head, and ealled him “ his 
young and spirituel friend.” M., 
Thiers made his greatest and most 
suceessful effort on occasion of the 
destruction of an HEREDITARY PEERAGE, 
He pleaded for a peerage for life— 
pleaded for four hours—charmed and 
captivated his auditory, and gained a 
real and substantial parliamentary 
triumph. And here, before we enter 
on a new period of the life of M, 
Thiers, we shall offer some observa: 
tions on the character of his eloquence 
and his parliamentary successes. And 
how can we hope to do this bet- 
ter than in the language of his for. 
mer friend and admirer, M. de Cor. 
menin ? 

‘¢ M. Thiers, then, is without any phy- 
sical recommendation to aid him—with- 
out stature—with an insignificant face— 
and something of an ordinary and ¢ gamin’ 
character about him. His voice is 0 
‘ magillarde’ as to shock the ear, The 
marble slab of the Tribune is about level 
with his shoulder, and almost hides him 
from his auditory. It must also be added 
that no one believes in him—and that he 
does not believe in himself—and_ his 
proverbial ‘ rouérie’ destroys,all the moral 
illusion which those who listen to him 
might otherwise create whilst under the 
influence of his oratory. With physical 
meanness, distrust of his enemies and of 
his friends, he has every thing against 
him,—and yet when this little mean man 
gets possession of the Tribune, he is 80 
much at ease with himself, he has 80 
much—yes so much talent—that in the 
absence of every other sentiment one 
wishes him to go on for the sake of the 
pleasure of hearing him, It is not that 
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he speaks by lively and ardent sallies, like 
Dupin—nor that he has the serious air 
and the grave words of Odillon Rarrot— 
nor the mocking sarcasm of Manguin— 
nor the captivating and enchanting elo- 
quence of Berryer—nor the superior 
reason and lofty mind of Guizot; the 
oratorical talent of Thiers is quite distinct 
from all these, it is something quite ex- 
cusive, and belongs only to him. He 
does not deliver an oration—but he con- 
verses familiarly with his auditory. And 
this conversation is lively, brilliant, light, 
yoluble, animated, richly interspersed 
with historical facts, anecdotes, and at- 


tracting reflections; and all this is said, ° 


divided, broken asunder, bound up, re- 
put together again, with an incomparable 
dexterity of language. 

‘‘ Thoughts are born so quickly in his 
head—yes, so quickly, that one would 
say they were born before they were con- 
ceived. The vast lungs of a powerful 
giant would hardly suffice for the expecto- 
ration of the words of this spirituel 
dwarf, Nature, always attentive and 
compassionate in her compensations, ap- 
pears to have wished to concentrate in 
him all the power of ‘ virility’ with the 
frail and feeble organs of his larynx. 
Sometimes he stops of a sudden to reply 
to those who interrupt him—and then he 
shows all the brillianey of his versatile 
and ‘impromptic’ talent. If a theory 
have many sides to it—some false—and 
some true—he groups them—he mixes 
them—and he makes them look so bril- 
liant and variegated; destroying as he 
carries you along with him all the resist- 
ance of your conscience, and even all the 
opposition of your judgment—that you 
have not the time to examine the sophism, 
but are drawn imperceptibly by the con- 
verser to his results, and to his decep- 
tions. ‘* I know not” (continues M. de 
Cormenin) ‘ if the disordered nature of 
his improvisation—if the incoherent heap- 
if® together of so many heterogeneous 
propositions—if the strange ana odd 
mélunge of all these ideas and of all these 
tones be an effect of his art :—but this I 
know, that of all living orators he is the 
most easy to refute when his speeches are 
read, and the most difficult when they are 
heard. He is the most amusing ‘ rowé’ of 
all our political ‘ roués, ? the most keen of 
our sophists, the most subtle, and the 
least easy to be grasped of all our hiero- 
Mancers, He is the ‘ Bosco’ of the 
Tribune. Sometimes he speaks with 
emotion of himself—and then no one 
knows better than he does how to affect 
the part of a victim. Sometimes he 
speaks of himself as a worthy man—a 
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good-meaning and remarkably honest. 
man; and then he deplores from his soul 
the perversity of the opinions of those 
who differ from him. Sometimes he plays 
the part of a kind, soft, amiable creature, 
but the moment you think he is about to 
caress you, he will scratch you. Ah! le 
petit traitre ! 

**T love, however, in spite of all, to 
hear this sort of natural talker. He con- 
verses with one, and he does not declaim. 
He does not always chant to the same 
tune, like an air in psalmody. But yet in 
the end he wearies me out with his agree< 
able babble. But even this fatigue is a sort 
of pleasant exchange for that monotonous 
and eternal ennui brought about by hear- 
ing the old phrases and old tones of other 
orators from noon till six in the evening of 
every day during the session. 

‘* M. Thiers gives me the idea of a 
woman without a beard—of a well-inform- 
ed and spiritue/le woman, not standing but 
seated at the Tribune, who embroiders a 
conversation with you ééte-d-téle on a thou- 
sand topics, flying from one to the other 
with grace and action, without letting you 
perceive that her mind is working whilst 
her lips are always in movement. I know 
not how it is—but all I know is, that so it 
is—that M. Thiers can always be ready to 
talk away for three hours at the Tribune 
about architecture, poetry, law, the navy, 
and military tactics, though he is neither 
an architect, a poet, a jurisconsult, a 
sailor, or a soldier—provided he be al- 
lowed a few hours after dinner to prepare 
for his next day’s discussion. 

‘* When M. Thiers perceives that his 
conversation is languishing, and that some 
begin to yawn, he turns suddenly round to-~ 
wards the right of the Chamber, the mem- 
bers of which are quite unprepared for his 
attack, and he utters some phrases in 
order to exasperate them, about the vie~ 
tory of Jemmapes and the tri-coloured 
flag. This quasi revolutionary tirade never 
fails to produce its effect, and those who 
are fond of the conflict applaud the orator, 
who once more feels himself at ease, and 
goes on with his interrupted conversation, 

‘* Enfin, je tiens M. Thiers, je le répéte, 
pour un homme de merveilleux esprit, 
esprit d'une facilité d’expédients, d’une 
souplesse d'une forme, d’une lucidité, d’un 
a-propos, d'une finesse et en méme temps 
d'un naturel qui plait d’autant plus qu'il 
eontraste davantage avec les magnificenceg 
ambitieuses de la Tribune.” 


Let us now follow M. Thiers as 
Minister—for hitherto we have only 
seen him as a diligent student—a needy 
adventurer—an unsuccessful barrister 
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—a would-be politician—a rebel jour- 
nalist—an unphilosophical historian— 
a runaway revolutionist—a fortunate 
councillor of state—an unfortunate 
sub-secretary of finance—a well paid 
Ministerial deputy—and in turn an 
agent of the ministries of movement 
and of resistance. We have now to 
look at M. Thiers as Minister, and the 
picture is not inviting. 

The 11th October 1832 was a great 
day for M. Thiers, for it was the day 
he was made Minister. Casimir PeE- 
RrER had died—the victim of his honest 
and upright labours, and Marsuar 
Sou.r was named his successor, and 
was at once President of the Council 
and Minister of War. 

M. Barthe was Minister of Justice 
—the Duke de Broglie, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs—M. Guizot, Minister 
of Public Instruction—Admiral de 
Rigny, Minister of Marine—M. Hu- 
maine, Minister of Finance—M. d’ Ar- 
gout of Public Works—and little M. 
Thiers Minister of the Interior!! 
For some time, however, M. d’ Argout 
did most of the work; and the police, 
telegraph, and secret service money 
were all that were placed at Thiers’ 
disposal. 

With his usual ability he purchased 
the conscience of a second Judas— 
and arrested, by means of the Jew and 
the bag, the Ducuess of Berry. This 
was his chef-d’wuvre, and from that 
moment he was called a statesman! ! 

M. Thiers experienced, however, 
many changes in his fortune—for 
sometimes he was made Minister of 
Commerce—then of the Interior—and 
then of Commerce again—and so back- 
wards and forwards—but always with 
his needle of good-luck pointing to the 
North Pole—and always ready like a 
cat to spring on his fect and exclaim, 
“ T am alive again.” ; 

But as M. Thiers had conspired 
against his King when he was a jour- 
nalist, he now conspired against his 
coadjutors when he was a minister ; 
and as Marshal Soult had called him 
a * Gamin,” he called Marshal Soult 
“an old rogue.” For a long time 
Thiers carried on his intrigues against 
his superiors—but at last they were 
discovered—a denouement occurred— 
and Marshal Soult withdrew from the 
Cabinet, to be replaced by Marshal 
Gerard. 

This was on the 18th July 1834, 
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M. Thiers still remained Minister of 
the Interior, and continued to do so 
with but eight days’ intermission til] 
the 22d February 1836, when new 
honours -awaited him, and he wag 
named Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
President of the Council. 

Marshal Gerard shared the same 
fate as Marshal Soult, and Marshal 
Mortier was named Gerard's succes. 
sor; for Gerard was only four months 
Presidentof the Council. From March 
1835 to February 1836, M. Thiers 
supported the presidency of the Duke 
de Broglie—but he only endured it; 
and sighed for the day when it should 
be said of him that he was “premier.” 

On one occasion he succeeded in 
getting up a sort of ministerial combi- 
nation or plot—against the King; and 
the Duke de Bassano’s cabinet came 
in for three days—but at that time 
Thiers had made himself nearly indis. 
pensable to the new royalty—and it 
was not till much later that Louis 
Philippe discovered that he could dv 
quite as well without as with his 
** young Minister.” Many a time did 
M. Thiers also try to supplant M. 
Guizot, and to rid himself of so up- 
right and honourable a coadjutor ; but 
Louis Philippe was not terrified by the 
word Doctrinaire, knowing as he did 
the signal services which had been ren- 
dered him by the chiefs of that school 
of resistance and Conservatism. 

The questions of Spain and of Rus- 
sian influence at Constantinople at 
that time divided the Ministry and 
rendered all combinations difficult, es- 
pecially as the Prince de Talleyrand 
wished to form an alliance between 
France, Austria, and England. Count 
d’Appony and the Prince de Tulley- 
rand acted in harmony, and M. Thigs 
was taken under their protection. But 
this very protection ruined, for the time 
being, the hopes of M. Thiers, as it 
got abroad that the rebel and revolu- 
tionary journalist had changed into the 
agent of the Holy Alliance. So, to 
save appearances, M. Thiers consented 
to have M. Guizot for his coadjutor, 
and the Duke de Broglie for his chief 
—and thus the Ministry of the 12th 
March 1835 was formed and held to- 
gether. Persil was then Minister of 
Justice—the Duke de Broglie of Fo- 
reign Affairs—Thiers continued Mi- 
nister of the Interior—Duchatel of 
Commerce—Guizot of Public Instrue- 
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tion—Marshal Maison of War—Borae could never sigit ;—of at once an in- 
Dupené of the Marine—and M. Hit} tervention and a non-intervention, a 


maine of Finance. 

From March 1835 to February 
1836 many were the changes in the 
movements and intrigues of M. Thiers. 
The probity and consistency of such 
men as De Broglie and Guizot irri- 
tated and annoyed him. They “ did 
not belong to the Revolution of July,” 
whereas he, forsooth, was “the man 
of the people.” He shot down his 
“ people,” it is true, at Lyons, St 
Etienne, Paris, and so forth, and he 
was always the foremost to call for 
extraordinary measures of repression 
and even violence ;—and for this we 
do not blame him, for he could not 
but be well acquainted with the best 
means of treating conspirators who 
had been educated by himself or by 
his writings. But it was a little too 
impudent, even on the part of M. 
Thiers, to boast of his ‘ July-ism,”’ 
when the ‘* patriots” always called 
him the Renegade Thiers ! 

At length the intrigues of M. 
Thiers—the quarrels of the Cabinet 
—the changed position of public 
affairs — and the opinions of the 
Chamber of Deputies on the Spanish, 
American, and 5 per cent reduction 
questions, necessitated a. remoulding 
of the Cabinet ;—and the conspiring 
Minister of the Interior was now 
named Minister of ForricN AFFAIRS, 
and Prestpent of the Councit. 

This was on the 22d February 
1836—and the Ministry of Thiers was 
called the Ministry of the 22d Fe. 
bruary. 

M. Thiers had now arrived at the 
‘height of his ambition ; he was Pre- 
mier of France—he could be no more. 
From that moment he began to de- 
scend the scale; but he said then, as 
he says now, “ Iam still young, and 
time will effect wonders.” 

M. Thiers had for his coadjutors in 
the Ministry, of which he was the head, 
M. Sauzet, as Minister of Justice’; the 
Count de Montalivet, as Minister of 
the Interior ; M. Passy, Minister of 
Commerce; M. Pelet, Minister of 
Public Instruction; Baron Dvrene, 
of Marine, and Count D’Argoret, of 
Finance. This Ministry talked of an 
amnesty it did not dare to grant ;—of 
the marriage of the Duke of Orleans, 
it did not know how to bring about ; 
—of peace with the Republicans, i 
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cooperation and a non-cooperation in 
Spanish affairs, which it did not know 
how either to reconcile or to manage: 
—and finally, after 196 days of ex- 
istence, it was wholly dissolved, amidst 
shouts of laughter and contempt on 
the part of the whole community. As 
usual, M. Thiers was an intriguer 
during the whole of his administra- 
tion; and whilst he was pretending 
to the King and to the ambassadors 
of foreign powers, as well as to Count 
Montalivet, that he was opposed to 
any intervention on the part of France 
in the affairs of Spain, he was getting 
up secretly, and aided by the Tele- 
graph too, an army of cooperation at 
Paris, which, if it had crossed the 
Spanish frontiers, would have infal- 
libly led to an European war. When 
the manly and straightforward Count 
de Montalivet became acquainted 
with this fact, he informed the King, 
and negotiations were entered into 
which led to the retirement of M. 
Thiers from office on 6th September 
1836, and to his departure for Italy. 

The next new Ministry was headed 
by Count Molé, as President and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and his 
coadjutors were Messrs Gasparin, 
Martin, Guizot, Bernard, Rosamel, 
Duchatel, and Persil. Of this Cabinet 
M. Thiers was not a member. 

It lasted from 6th September 1836 
to 15th April 1837, a period of 220 
days. On the dissolution of this 
Cabinet M. Thiers made another 
desperate attempt to return to office, 
and would have put up with almost 
any coadjutors for the sake of place ; 
but the Fates were against him, and 
the Cabinet now existing was formed, 
which is deprived of the talents and 
integrity of Guizot, Gasparin, Du- 
chatel and Persil; and is composed of 
Messrs Molé, Barthe, Montalivet, 
Martin, De Salvandy, Bernard, Rosa- 
mel, and La Cane Laplague. Since 
M. Thiers has been excluded from 
office, every thing has gone on much 
better, both morally and physically. 
Public credit has risen—an amnesty 
has beén proclaimed—the Duke of 
Orleans and the Princess Marie have. 
been married—the press has been less 
persecuted — there have been few 
emeutes—there has been no interven- 
tion on the part of France in the affairg 
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of Spain—the quarrel with Switzer- 
land has been adjusted—the dispute 
with America settled—a more honour- 
able commercial policy pursued to- 
‘wards Great Britain—the Telegraph 
has told fewer falsehoods—the cha- 
racter of the Government is no longer 
suspected—and there has been daily a 
settling down to order, peace, and 
prosperity, which we have already 
spoken of with pleasure, and which we 

sincerely desire may be permanent. 
The elections which have taken 
place all over France since the ter- 
mination of the last session have, on 
the whole, been satisfactory to the 
Conservative party. We do not, when 
we say Conservative, mean Legitimist, 
and yet we must include them in the 
general body. For although the Legi- 
timists have.a drapeau and a creed of 
their own, still they cannot but desire 
the following up and following out, 
under the new dynasty, of those prin- 
ciples of the Restoration which se- 
cured peace, happiness, and prosperity 
to all classes of the community. We 


can never believe that the landed pro- 
prietors, gentry, real nobility, and 
men of fortune, character, and stand- 
ing in France can desire, even for the 


triumph of their principles and their 
party, to see France involved in an- 
other revolution. We can never 
believe that the Clermont Tonner- 
res, Montmorencys, De Breyes, De 
Guizots, Berryers, Fitzjameses, and 
other good and great men of France, 
could in their hearts have desired 
that the elections should be otherwise 
than Conservative. In sad bygone 
times, themselves and their little ones, 
their country and its altar, their 
hearths and the throne, religion and 
liberty, have suffered too much from 
the men of the Mountain, for them to 
desire the success of the revolutionary 
faction. There may be some Legi- 
timists, who, bankrupts alike in for- 
tune and in character, having, like the 
Republicans, nothing to lose, and 
therefore every thing to gain by com- 
motion, who may regret the results of 
the last elections ; but the real res- 
pectability, wealth, virtue, and cha- 
racter of the country must rejoice in 
the return, not of a Legitimist, but of 
a Conservative majority. 

But though the result of the late 
general elections in France is on the 
whole satisfactory, yet there is a 
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larger sprinkling of the “ Spring 
Rice party” in the Chamber of De. © 
puties than wise men would have 
wished, or good men would have de. 
sired. In one word, the Centre 
Gauche is numerically stronger than 
the Centre Droite, and on this ground 
M. Thiers is once more intriguing to 
obtain power. At the moment we 
are writing, he is every where pro- 
claiming, aided by his old friend the 
Constitutionnel, to which he has re. 
turned, if not as a writer, at least as a 
proprietor and contributor, that the 
Molé administration is composed of 
two parties; and that whilst Molé, 
Martin, Rosamel, and Bernard would 
be adopted by the Centre Gauche, their 
coadjutors, Barthe, De Salvandy and 
Montalivet, are not “ liberal enough” 
for the character of the Chamber of 
1837. M. Thiers, then, is once more 
on the ¢apis. He has placed himself 
there. He is surrounded by a power- 
ful clique of tolerable speakers, and of 
admirable intriguers, and if he shall 
not once more see himself at least 
Minister of the Interior, it will not be 
either his or their fault. His notions 
as to the Spanish question have all 
wonderfully changed. For the sake 
of once more holding a portfolio, he 
is now willing to oppose both inter- 
vention and cooperation, and will 
either plead for or against the repeal 
of the laws of September, as circum- 
stances may render it prudent or ne- 
cessary, as his only desire is to regain, 
and then continue in office. 

We do not hesitate to say, that in 
this respect at least our worst wishes 
attend him. We shall indeed be right 
sorry to hear that M. Thiers is once 
more in office; and if our counsels, 
humble though they be, could reach 
the ear of Louis Philippe, we should 
say Odillon Barrot, or Manguin, nay, 
Garnier Pages himself, would do less 
injury to the throne and the country 
by being called to office, than Adolphe 
Thiers. 

The Cabinet of M. Thiers did great 
injury to the cause of Conservatism 
in France. Its very existence, with 
himself as its head, supplied the 1a- 
mentable, deplorable example of a 
rebel journalist, acting merely on 
speculative and money-getting prin- 
ciples, obtaining the rank of Premier, 
and of directing the concerns of 4 
wealthy and mighty empire, But be- 
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sides this, the measures authorized by 
that Cabinet, and its line of policy as 
to Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland, 
were of a nature to throw doubts on 
the sincerity of the Conservative views 
of the new dynasty. No one could 
act with less of dignitythan M. Thiers. 
No one could be less fit to receive am- 
bassadors—to carry on diplomatic ne- 
gotiations—to write despatches, and 
to superintend the complicated affairs 
of such a country as France. A go- 
yernment, to be respected, must not 
only act respectably, but must be like- 
wise in “* unsuspectable”’ and respect- 
able hands. M. Thiers might have 
done very well for the Government of 
the Hotel de Ville in July 1830, where 
passion and noise were more neces- 
sary than reason and propriety. But 
in 1838, Louis Philippe must address 
himself to other men than to Adolphe 
Thiers. Such men as De Broglie, 
Guizot, Humaine, D’Argout, Mon- 
talivet, Persil, Duchatel, and some 
others we could name, should assist at 
his councils and surround his person. 
Itmay be, indeed, that in the course of 
time, such men as Count Roy, M. 
Bourdeau, and Roger Collard, and 
the schools to which they belong, may 
approach nearer to the new monarchy, 
and aid it by their advice and assist- 
ance. We are aware that this cannot 
be predicted of the Legitimist school ; 
but who does not know that the Legi- 
timists will never head a revolution or 
encourage revolt against a Conserva- 
tive, moderate, and constitutional go- 
vernment ? 

But we must draw toaclose. And, 
in the first place, we think we hear 
the question, “* How has it come to 
pass that M. Thiers, if he be what 
you have represented him, has attain- 
ed the post. of Prime Minister of 
France, and is again a candidate with 
no inconsiderable chances of suc- 
cess?” The question is a fair one, and 
we shall reply to it with candour and 
Impartiality. M. Thiers is just the 
sort of man to succeed in France in a 
period of revolution in such an enter- 
prise. The French are captivated by 
oratory, and may be led on to any re- 
sult by a bold and specious general. 
It was not in moments of calm, of re- 
pose, that M. Thiers obtained office, 
and got on from Under Secretary of 
State of the Finance Department to 
the post of Prime Minister, If M. 
Thiers had now to begin his parlia- 
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mentary career, he might remain de- 
puty for Aix, but that would be all. 
But circumstances made M. Thiers ; 
he did not create the circumstances. 
His very want of scrupulousness was 
the cause of his advancement. More 
honest men would have retired from 
office with the Lafitte ministry, after 
having publicly and privately espous- 
ed its cause and identified himself with 
its policy. But M. Thiers turned 
round from north to south, left the 
door of the Chamber of Deputies, 
through which he had previously al- 
ways entered, to go to the Gauche, 
and took the directly opposite door to 
embrace the cause of Casimir Perier 
and the Droite. Over and over again, 
during the last six years, has he adopt- 
ed the same line of conduct, always 
joining himself to the strongest side, 
and wholly indifferent to all his for- 
mer declarations or arguments. It is 


for this reason that when a Paris 
shopkeeper is asked his opinion of M. 
Thiers, he is always sure to reply 


“ C’est un matin bien malin, 
\ 99 


Celui-la. 


But what does this mean? Why, 
nothing better than this, that he is an 
able trickster. 

There is another point which must 
not be lost sight of, and that is, that 
the revolution of 1830 had really very 
few men who would serve it on Con- 
servative principles, and LouisPhilippe 
would not admit of any other. He 
has sometimes been reproached for 
always appealing to the same men, 
and for not making a more varied 
choice, but this reproach is not merit- 
ed on his part. There were very few 
men in France who would serve the 
new dynasty at all, and, of course, 
still fewer those who were able out of 
those who were willing; and then still 
fewer than all those, who could and 
would do so on Conservative princi- 
ples. Now M. Thiers just came within 
the * coulds;” and as to the ** woulds,” 
he was always ready to be Minister 
with almost any body, and would at 
this moment, if charged to do so, 
either form a Cabinet with M. Molé 
and the Centre Gauche, or with M. 
Guizot and the Centre Droite. M. 
Thiers has been afortunate man. His 
ready wit and repartee, his off-hand 
mode of speaking or conversing with 
the Chamber, his effrontery, his bare 
faced, unblushing hardihood, all have 
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helped him ; and then he lias been so 
pliable, so supple, so willing to change, 
and so easy to be convinced when his 
interests pulled that way, that for 
some years he was almost indispen- 
sable to the court, the palace, and the 
government. He is so no longer, and 
if he shall again return to oflice, he 
will be less to blame than those who 
shall again raise him. 

“¢ But after all,” urges a second ob- 
jector, “ M. Thiers must be an extra- 
ordinary man to have risen so rapidly 
from all the obscurity of a mere re- 
bel journalist, to all the eminence 
and wealth of the Prime Minister of 
France.” ‘To this we unhesitatingly 
say No! In the ordinary acceptation 
of the term extraordinary man, M. 
Thiers is no such thing. He is nei- 
ther intellectually nor morally an ez- 
traordinary man. Casimir Perier was 
an extraordinary man. Louis Philippe 
is an extraordinary man. But M. 
Thiers is not, and never will be. No- 
toriety is not greatness. Success is 
not wisdom, patriotism, or virtue. He 
is never called wise or good, great or 
noble, but he is called clever, shrewd, 
knowing, malin. He has risen from 
nothing to something we admit, but if 
society shall regain its calmness, its 
distinctions of rank, its order, and its 
natural march in France (and we 
think it will), M. Thiers will sink back 
again to his original position, not of 
fortune, for he has provided against 
such a defeat, but of public estimation 
and consideration. 

Finally. A third objector will ask, 
« After all, however, has not M. 
Thiers been a useful man, and has he 
not done great good in trying and dif- 
ficult times ?” We again answer, No. 
The good which he has done has been 
the result of accident, or of a combi- 
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nation of circumstances ovét which he — 
could have no control, and not the 
result of his choice or his preference, 
whereas the evil which he-has done 
has been the result of his choice, and 
not of accident or of circumstan- 
ces. He has by his conduct shaken, 
in a great degree, the confidence of 
the people in their leaders,—of the 
country in its public men, and of all 
parties in the faith and honour of 
statesmen. He has, by his example, 
shown the possibility of a great suc- 
cess being attained by bad means, 
and has encouraged the opinion, alas 
too prevalent in France! that the end 
justifies the means, and that success is 
the test, not only of talent, but even of 
worth. When we selected the name 
of M. Thiers as the subject of this 
memoir, we did so to hold him up as 
an example not to be imitated but to 
beshunned; to put clearly and strongly 
before the minds of our readers the 
case of a man who had imposed many 
errors on society for the purpose of 
profiting from their spread, and who 
raised the standard of revolt against 
his king and his government, not from 
principle, like War Ty ter, or from 
conviction, like Jack Cape, but from 
the mere love of rebellion against that 
which existed, mixed with a selfish 
hope of profiting from its destruction. 
And right sorry should we be if any 
other impression were left on the minds 
of our readers than the one with which 
we set out, and which we should be 
happy to see understood and felt in all 
the length and in all the breadth 
thereof, which is this, that there isa 
mighty principle of rebellion in the 
human heart, which is sometimes mis- 
represented or mistaken for lawful am- 
bition, and at other times for a love of 
improvement and reform. 
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As I was seated at breakfast one 
morning in the Picture Gallery, which 
was now become my favourite apart- 
ment, locking down upon the broad 
firm sands, across which the bathing- 
machines were slowly toiling like 
snails, and anticipating the period of 
my friend’s return, for the fort- 
night during which he said he-should 
be absent had just expired; the old 
butler or major domo, whom I have 
before mentioned as having furnished 
me with the family traditions on which 
Ihad founded my tale of“ Trevanion,” 
entered the room with a letter for me 
from his master, wherein the writer 
expressed his regret that he could not 
be with me so soon as he had appoint- 
ed, for his wife’s brother was still in a 
precarious state, and he feared, there- 
fore, that he must prolong his absence 
for fourteen days, when he would re- 
turn without fail, in the confident hope 
of finding me still under his roof. 

At first I shrunk from the idea of 
remaining another fortnight alone in 
this old-fashioned family mansion ; 
but, on reperusing the letter, I found 
so much friendly solicitude expressed 
for my stay, that, thorough Londoner 
as I am, I resolved to continue in my 
present quarters, especially as I had 
now become inured to solitude, and 
begun to reap the full benefit of the 
change of air. Surely, said I, endea- 
vouring to find satisfactory reasons for 
my determination, now that 1 am fair- 
ly broke into this sort of life, I shall 
be at no loss to fill up my time. By 
illustrating a picture or two in this 
gallery whenever the scribbling mania 
seizes me, J shall at least ensure a few 
hours’ amusement; and when I am 
tired of that, there are abundance of 
good old books in the library, to say 
nothing of a quiet morning or evening 
walk. While I was thus justifying 
myself for my protracted absence from 
Clement's Inn, the butler came in 
again to clear away the breakfast 
things ; and, as I was disposed for a 
stroll, I asked him if he could recom- 
mend me to any picturesque spot with- 
in a reasonable distance. 

“* Have you been to the ruins of the 
old castle?” he enquired. 


‘«‘ Oh yes,” I replied hastily, ¢* I’ve 
had a dose of them,”’ for I remember- 
ed the pie-nie party in the chapel ; «I 
have no wish to see any more of your 
lions; but I thought perhaps you 
might know of some retired sylvan 
nook where one may go without fear 
of encountering the pale face of Cheap- 
side, or the affected refinement of Clap- 
ham Common.” 

The old man paused an instant, and 
then observed—“ There is a church- 
yard about two or three miles distant 
from this, which is one of master’s fa- 
vourite walks. For myself, I can’t 
say I see any thing in it; but I have 
heard visiters speak of it in high terms; 
and a young artist who was staying 
here a few months ago made a draw- 
ing of it, which, when finished, is to be 
hung up in this gallery.” 

«That will do; I have no doubt 
the place is worth a visit,” and so 
saying, I set forth on my expedition ; 
but scarcely had I got as far as the 
garden-gate, when the sky became 
overcast, and another of those soaking 
showers came on, which had so fre- 
quently marred all my plans during 
my stay in this neighbourhood. I had, 
therefore, no alternative but to retrace 
my steps, and wait till it should please 
Jove to assume a more propitious as- 
pect. For upwards of half an hour I 
continued impatiently pacing the long 
gallery, now putting on my hat and 
gloves as a patch of blue sky appeared 
to windward, and now throwing them 
down on the table as the patch was 
again obscured. Once I got as far as 
the hall-door, but was immediately 
compelled to return, and reconcile my- 
self, as well as I could, to my disap- 
pointment. 

I need hardly observe that my reso- 
lution to await my friend’s return was 
much shaken by the recurrence of this 
old annoyance. I became fidgety 
and waspish, and a prey to splenetic 
thoughts. ‘ How any rational being” 
—’twas thus I kept soliloquizing— 
“* can prefer the country to the town, 
is what I cannot possibly conceive. 
What is the country? A monotonous, 
unmeaning collection of trees, hedges, 
ditches, and meadows, with congenial 
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clod-hoppers growing in the midst of 
them, and a broad wet blanket con- 
stantly dripping down on their heads to 
keep them cool and moist. There is 
no animation, no intellect, no variety. 
What you did yesterday you must do 
to-morrow, unless you preferdoing no- 
thing. As for society, where is it— 
what is it? If you cannot kill your 
fox, or bring down your partridge—or 
bob up and down at sea in an open 
boat—or take pleasure in a raffle or a 
race-ball—or play at whist with the 
parson—or get drunk with the squire 
—or discuss the fashions of the last 
century with his deaf wife ;—if you 
cannot do all this, you are a mere ci- 
pher in the rustic creation. How dif- 
ferent is the case in town! There 
you have every means of gratification 
that the most fastidious nature can 
desire. Are you a politician ?—the 
leading journals of tife day are all 
ready for you on your breakfast-table. 
Are you attached to Art ?—its rarest 
treasures, ancient as well as modern, 
are spread out before your gaze. Is 
the drama your hobby ?—you have 
Macready and Farren, the most con- 
summate actors of the day. Are you 
socially disposed ?—there is the snug 
box in the coffeeroom, and the various 
gossip at the club. Are you a votary 
of science ?—the doors of a dozen lec- 
ture-rooms are open for you in the 
evening. Are youof a thoughtful or 
melancholy character ?—-you may muse 
among the monuments of Westminster 
Abbey, where repose side by side the 
great and the good of past ages; or 
wander at midnight about the streets, 
when the city’s ‘mighty heart’ has 
ceased to beat, or through the velvet 
Jawns and stately groves of Green- 
wich, once trodden by a Shakspeare 
and a Raleigh, and associated for ever 
with the glories of an Elizabeth. No, 
let the poets—who, as Waller has ob- 
served, succeed best in fiction—say 
what they will about the country, 
town is the only fitting place for a 
man who desires thoroughly to enjoy 
life.” 

I was still petulantly pacing up and 
down the room while I made these re- 
flections, and every now and then flat- 
tening my nose against the window 
pane to see how the sky locked, when, 
greatly to my comfort, it began to 
clear off ; so, by way of filling up my 
time till the last lingering rain cloud 
should have passed over my head, I 
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looked out for some picture which 
might furnish me with a new subject 
for illustration. The painting on 
which my eye rested, after wandering 
over several dozens of landscapes and 
portraits—in which last the gallery 
was very rich—represented a domestic 
circle seated at the tea-table. It was 
evidently of English origin; was full 
of expression, and appeared to have 
been painted towards the close of the 
last century. The group consisted 
of a young man—his wife—a shrewd 
elderly woman, apparently her mo- 
ther—and two fine rollicking children, 
one of whom was tying knots on a 
cat’s tail, and the other was fishing for 
flies in the milk-jug with the sugar. 
tongs. The gentleman’s face seemed 
wasted by study and anxiety, and there 
was an expression of spleen and dis- 
content in the glance which he cast 
towards his wife—who, though pretty 
and lady-like, had much of the vixen 
and coquette in her countenance— 
which led me to infer that the match 
was any thing but a happy one. Al- 
together, the subject of the picture 
was so admirably told, that I read it 
at a glance, and determined to set to 
work at it the same evening. 

By this time the weather had wholly 
cleared up; so out I sallied for my 
walk, striking far away from the town 
in an inland direction, across fields 
and down long winding lanes, whose 
luxuriant trees, rising from lofty banks 
on either side, and in some places 
forming an arch above my head, kept 
drizzling on me like so many water- 
ing-pets. These lanes, which sue- 
ceeded each other with the formal re- 
gularity of those in Devonshire, and 
as effectually shut out all view of the 
neighbouring country, at length ter- 
minated in a village, one of the ug- 
liest and homeliest I ever saw. Some- 
how or other, one is apt to associate 
the idea of beauty with a rustic ham- 
let : but this was the very reverse. It 
was the direct antipodes to the pic- 
turesque. The cottages—say rather, 
hovels—were all massed confusedly 
together—were built of dingy flint- 
stones—and stood in the centre of gar- 
dens, each of which was surrounded 
by low walls, formed of the same rag- 
ged, dirty materials, portions of which 
had given way, and lay strewed along 
the road. Not a flower was to be 
seen in any one of these patches of 
garden ground. Uncouth, tangled 
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masses of seedy cabbages and pota- 
toes—a roofless pigstye—a small half- 
boarded well, over which was a crack- 
ed windlass with a dishevelled bit of 
rope twined loosely round it—and a 
heap of yellow linen hanging to dry, 
or rather to rot, upon the garden walls; 
__these were the only objects that met 
my eye, with the exception of a huge 
dunghill that graced*the entrance of 
the village, and rose from the edge of 
a slimy horse-pond, redolent of dead 
cats and dogs, and alive with the me- 
lodious voices of a brood of squat 
ducklings. 

The instant, however, that I had 
passed this notable spot, the landscape 
began to assume a more picturesque 
character, and continued gradually to 
improve till I reached the churchyard 
of which the old butler had spoken. 
It did not disappoint my expectations, 
being situated on the side of a green 
slope, which commanded a view of an 
extensive champaign country, well 
wooded and watered, studded with 
magnificent parks and pleasant vil- 
lages, and bounded on the horizon by 
a range of downs, on the highest point 
of which ‘stood the ruins of a watch- 
tower. Right through the centre of 
this churchyard ran a noble grove of 
yews, leading up to the porch, within 
which was a neat wooden bench. Here 
Iseated myself for some minutes, with 
the repose, not the gloom, of the grave 
about me ; for the sun shone cheerily 
upon the numerous flowery hillocks, 
and the light south wind, kept hymn- 
ing a gentle hosannah among the 
trees, All that shocks the eye and 
oppresses the imagination in our un- 
sightly, mephitic London charnel- 
houses was excluded from this tran- 
quil and even cheerful-looking ceme- 
tery. Death was not here—’twas 
Sleep, the still, dreamless sleep of a 
large family circle, who, having toiled 
through their little day, had sunk to 
rest, as they had lived, each within a 
few yards of hisneighbour. Yet still 
their connexion with the living was 
kept up; for their graves were care- 
fully tended; flowers planted on them, 
weeds rooted out, and every thing 
avoided that might look like a forget- 
fulness on the part of the survivors. 
In crowded cities death is a very cold, 
commonplace affair; but in a secluded 
thinly-peopled village like this, it is a 
shock felt far and wide, piercing to 
many bosoms, and calling forth their 
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purest sensibilities. Hence is it that 
the churchyards in the metropolis 
are almost invariably neglected and 
overrun with the foulest weeds; while 
the majority of those in the countr 
are as diligently attended to, as thoug 
it were the first duty of humanity to 
preserve their neat and comely aspect. 
My reverie was here broken in up- 
on by the approach of a funeral, which 
came slowly moving up the avenue of 
yews towards the spot where I was 
stationed. On enquiring of a by- 
stander who it was that was journey- 
ing to his last home, I learned that it 
was a patriarch of the village, who 
had been an oracle among his neigh- 
bours, and much loved by them for 
his many amiable qualities. The 
tears shed by those who stood about 
his grave, proved that I had not been 
misinformed. Their grief for the old 
man’s death was quiet, but profound. 
I had been present at the funeral of 
royalty ; I had heard the solemn roll 
of the muffled drums ; the bray of the 
trumpet ; the thunder of the cannon ; 
the awful music of the organ ;—I had 
seen the illuminated chapel ; the long 
array of aristocratic mourners in their 
sombre robes and plumes ; the heralds 
in their gorgeous attire ; the statue- 
like, torch-bearing soldiers; the 
clergy with their silver censors; the 
emblazoned pall; the waving banners ; 
the richly burnished coffin with the 
proud emblems of majesty on its lid ; 
—I had witnessed all this pomp and 
pageantry of woe, with mingled feel- 
ings of awe and wonder ; but I know 
that I was never so much affected as 
with the simple scene before me. 
Here there was no parade—no  sub- 
lime mockery ” of grief. The appeal 
was not to the imagination, but the 
heart. The homage paid was to a 
good, not a great man—to one who, 
without a single factitious advantage 
to recommend him; with neither 
wealth, rank, nor connexions to en- 
force his claims ; had yet won the ab- 
solute confidence of all his neiglh- 
bours, young and old ; established his 
sovereignty in their hearts ; and built 
for himself a lasting shrine in their 
memory, by the earnest, humble and 
enlightened spirit in which he had 
fulfilled the duties of existence. This 
was true moral influence —the in- 
fluence of the man, as contradis- 
tinguished from that of the thing, 
which the most illustrious descent, 
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musing by the way, on the touching . 


backed by all the wealth of Croesus, 
could never purchase- Altogether, 
the scene was a striking one to a Lon- 
doner, who having but few opportuni- 
ties of judging for himself of the true 
character of his country’s peasantry, 
is far too apt to give into the pre- 
valent town notion that they are 
mere factious, dissolute, benighted 
boors, whose highest object it is to 
haunt beer-shops, discuss Radical 


politics, and cultivate the acquaintance 
of Captain Swing. 

I remained in the churchyard till 
the last lingering mourner had quitted 
it, and then slowly retraced my steps, 
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and unaffected display of genuine 
English sensibility which I had just 
witnessed. When I reached home, 
by way of diverting this train of 
serious meditation, and encouraging a 
more mirthful one, such as might 
enliven the gloom of solitude, I has. 


‘tened into the gallery, and took a 


second glance at the picture which 
had so struck my fancy in the morn. 
ing ; and after dinner, a bottle of m 
host’s oldest claret having duly quali. 
fied me for the task, I commenced my 
illustration of it as follows ;— 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT 5 OR, THE FISH OUT OF WATER. 


Cuapter I, 


Paul Pimpernel was a graduate of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. He 
was about twenty-two years of age; 
was formal and reserved in manner, 
and of a severely studious turn of 
mind, notwithstanding he had every 
inducement to be what is called “a 
non-reading man,”’ for his Exchequer 
was in a most flourishing condition ; 
his father—a land-agent and auc- 
tioneer in the east of England, who 
had risen from small beginnings to a 
state of considerable affluence—having 
died but a short time before his son’s 
departure for the University, and left 
him in the uncontrolled possession of 
the greater part of his property. 
Having been devoted, ever since he 
could remember, to the study of 
mathematics—a taste which the elder 
Pimpernel had diligently fostered, in 
the hope that his only child might one 
day cut a figure at Cambridge, and 
so shed lustre on the family name— 
Paul knew little or nothing of the 
world, whence it happened that he 
was made the subject of many a 
rough practical joke by the wags of 
his college, who, forty years ago, were 
much given to this sort of horse-play. 

In person Paul was short and Jean, 
but sinewy, with a priggish and con- 
eeited expression of countenance that 
did not belie his character, for he was 
to the full as vain as your mathemati- 
eal pedant is apt to be; was some- 
thing of a sloven in his dress ; econo- 
mical in his habits; and fond of taking 
long solitary rambles, when, in the true 
spirit of a castle-builder, he would an- 


ticipate the period when he should 
become Senior Wrangler, and, as such, 
the one great man of his day. 

For the first year or so of his resi- 
dence at the University, these flatter. 
ing day-dreams engrossed Paul's mind 
to the exclusion of every other -con- 
sideration. But at the commence. 
ment of his fifth term a change came 
over him. He began to relax in his 
mathematical studies, to dress more 
smartly than was his wont, and to 
absent himself more frequently from 
chapel, hall, and lectures. What 
brought about this sudden and sur- 
prising alteration in our collegian’s 
habits was. the following circum. 
stance. He was one evening rambling 
along a lane which branched off from 
the London road about five miles 
from Cambridge, when he chanced to 
encounter a remarkably pretty young 
woman who was standing up under a 
hedge to avoid a passing shower. As 
Paul drew near this becoming appari- 
tion she cast a shrewd and scrutiniz- 
ing glance towards him, which inter- 
preting into a wish that he should 
offer her the protection of his um- 
brella, he, after a moment's hesitatio n 
and some small blushing, found 
courage to stammer out a hope that 
she would accept of his escort to her 
dwelling, which, he supposed, was 
not far distant. She thanked him 
with a sweet and gracious smile for 
his courtesy, and taking his proffered 
arm without ceremony, strolled on to- 
wards her cottage, which was situated 


at the further end of the Jane, and 
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just at the entrance of a retired strag- 
gling village. 

The walk was by no means a long 
one, yet—strange to tell!—it was 
quite long enough to impress Paul 
with feelings which, till now, had 
been wholly foreign to his nature. It 
was the first time in his life that he 
had ever been engaged in a téte-d-téte 
with a young lady, for hitherto he 
had rather fought shy of the sex, less, 
however, from indifference, than from 
a dim, hazy conviction that he was 
not exactly the sort of man calculated 
to please them. When, therefore, he 
found himself conversing with a fair 
stranger, who to singular beauty of 
face and form added a genteel ad- 
dress, a free and easy manner, a 
sprightly temper and ready flow of 
small talk—when, I say, Paul found 
himself in this novel position, and 
saw, moreover, that his erudite re- 
marks upon the weather and the Uni- 
versity greatly interested his com- 
panion, his self-complaceny was won- 
drously gratified; he rose full twenty 
per cent in his own esteem; and on 
reaching the lady’s dwelling, accepted 
her offer to walk in and rest himself, 
with a boldness and alacrity that none 


who knew him would have given him 
credit for being able to show, under 


the circumstances. But it is not al- 
ways the most reserved men that are 
the most diffident. Shyness is quite 
as often the result of vanity as of hu- 
mility. 

On entering the parlour, which was 
fitted up with extreme taste, and con- 
tained a small piano, some vases filled 


with flowers, and a book-case well’ 


stored with light works, chiefly poeti- 
cal, Paul saw an elderly lady seated 
working on a sofa, to whom his com- 
panion introduced him as her * Ma,”’ 
at the same time explaining the cir- 
cumstances under which she had met 
him. The old dame—a shrewd, active 
woman, with a keen eye, a red nose, 
and a bit of a Yorkshire accent—was 
quite as gracious as her daughter ; 
whereupon our collegian, anxious to 
show that he was not unworthy of 
their good opinion, and invited to 
confidence by the adroit, but ap- 
parenty artless questions of the mo- 
ther, mentioned his name, his college, 
his prospects; and, in short, gave them 
as much information about himself— 
for men of secluded habits of life are 
always egotistical—as could with any 
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propriety be given on a first inter- 
view ; and then, on rising to take 
leave, ventured timidly to hint a wish 
that he might be permitted to improve 
an acquaintance thus unexpectedly 
commenced, to which the younger 
lady replied by a smile that thrilled 
to Paul’s heart, while the elder ob- 
served that both she and her daughter, 
Mrs Dickson, would be happy to re- 
ceive a visit from him whenever he 
could spare an hour from his college 
studies. 

Mrs Dickson! She was then a mar- 
ried woman! This idea haunted the 
predestined Cantab the whole way 
home, occasioning him an uneasiness 
for which he could in no wise account, 
and which, but the day before, he 
would not have believed that woman 
could give him. But she was so 
sprightly—so frank—so gentle—and 
set him so completely at ease with 
himself—that he felt he might well be 
justified in being not altogether indif- 
ferent to her destiny. Then, too, she 
took such evident pleasure in his con- 
versation! Ah Paul, Paul, this it 
was that rendered her so attractive in 
your eyes! This was the secret of 
your * Love at First Sight!” You 
might have withstood the fascinations 
of her beauty ; but that faculty which 
some women possess of unconsciously, 
as it were, administering to, and bring- 
ing into active play, all a green-horn’s 
dormant self-conceit, operated on you 
like a spell, and threw you completely 
off your guard. Paul persuaded him- 
self that he merely recognised in 
Sophia—such was the lady’s name— 
an agreeable and intelligent -com- 
panion; yet when the idea struck him 
that she might possibly be a widow, a 
load seemed lifted off his mind; and 
he hurried on with a reckless speed 
that nearly proved fatal to an old 
apple-woman, whose stall, together 
with herself, he upset at the corner of 
Trumpington Street. 

The next morning, after a night 


‘spent in dreams of a most blissful na- 


ture, Paul attempted ,to resume his 
usual studies. But his thoughts wan- 
dered sadly from his task. Instead of 
hydrostatics or conic sections, they 
dwelt upon the arch blue eyes of So- 
phia, the first—with the exception of 
his grandmother’s—that had ever 


.beamed kindly on him; s0, finding 


that it was vain to attempt to disci-— 
pline his mind, he resolved on taking 
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a walk over to the cottage, if only, as 
he ingeniously argued, to satisfy a 
natural and commendable curiosity as 
to whether Mrs Dickson had caught 
cold or not, by the rain of the pre- 
ceding day. After the kindness 
manifested towards him, such a visit, 
he conceived, would be nothing more 
than an act of ordinary gratitude—in 
fact, it would be expected from him ; 
so off he set, dressed, of course, with 
unwonted attention to effect. 

Sophia was standing at the win- 
dow when the young collegian ar- 
rived. She received him with all her 
former ease and affability ; took him 
a walk round her garden; plucked 
him a posy, which he hastened to fix 
in his flattered button-hole; showed 
him her books of poetry ; and then, 
at his special request, sate down and 
sang him a ballad which, she observed, 
had been a great favourite with her 
late husband. She sighed as she said 
this, and that sigh, associated as it 
was with the word “late,’’ excited 
strange feelings of hope and despon- 
dency in Paul’s mind; and he returned 
to his rooms in the Pease-market, a 
prey to those conflicting emotions 
which the pedantic book-worm St 
Preux describes after his first brief 
interview with Julie. 

The ice thus broken, almost every 
other day saw him a visiter at the 
cottage. He was always either walk- 
ing out with, or sitting beside Sophia, 
while she sang to the piano, or painted 
flowers for a hand-screen. In the 
course of one of his conversations with 
her—for with the frankness of her 
nature she treated him with the fami- 
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liarity of an old friend—he learned all _ 
the particulars of her sad bereavement, 
She had been married at the earl 

age of sixteen, but “ the best of men,” 
as she invariably styled her husband, 
had been drowned at sea about sixteen 
months before, just eight years from 
the period of their union. She de. 
tailed the catastrophe with so much 
feeling and delicacy, that Paul’s sen. 
sibilities were put into a perfect state 
of combustion, and in his excess of 
sympathy he would, I do verily be. 
lieve, have proposed on the instant to 
help her to a second “ best‘of men,” 
could he but have mustered up the 
face to do so. 

From this moment his habits and 
character underwent a total change, 
Adieu now to the studious vigil pro. 
tracted far into the morning; and to 
those dreams of Academic distinction 
which hitherto had haunted him like 
a passion! All were gone. He now 
worshipped at a new shrine—con- 
fessed the influence of a new power. 
Gentle reader, hast thou ever seen a 
moth fluttering about a candle? At 
first-he flits round and round it ata 
distance, thinking apparently that 
there is not the slightest danger ; then, 
becoming bolder, he ventures to con- 
tract the circle of his flight; till at 
length, bewildered and blinded by his 
close contiguity to the dazzling flame, 
he plunges headlong into it, and is 
consumed. Paul was not yet con- 
sumed, but he was already drawn 
within the influence of the fatal blaze, 
satisfied in his own mind that it was 
as innocuous as it was attractive. 


Cuaprter II, 


When love lays hold of a mathe- 
matician, it is apt to play strange 


tricks with him. ‘This is an axiom 
which, unlike the patent safety cabs, 
cannot be overturned. Aware of the 
propriety of keeping the state of his 
affections a secret, yet wholly unable 
to do so, Paul began to look about him 
for a confidant, and at last bethought 
him of an old college friend who, 
having graduated a few months before, 
had left Cambridge, and taken a cu- 
racy in the neighbourhood of Fens- 
lanton, which, as all the world knows, 
or should know, is situated about nine 
niles from the university, in the heart 


of one of the most sterile and desolate 
districts of England. To this friend, 
whom he had all but forgotten till 
now, Paul resolved to repair; and 
accordingly he set out on foot—for, as 
has been already observed, he was a 
prodigious walker—with the intention 
of reaching the parsonage in time for 
dinner. Arrived there, he received a 
most cordial welcome, but his manner 
on entering was so visibly embar- 
rassed, that his friend could not help 
noticing it, and in the course of the 
evening observed, ‘ What’s the mat- 
ter with you, Pimpernel? Are you 
ill? Have you overworked yourself? 
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or have you got into some college 
serape? I never in my life saw you 
look so uneasy as you do at this mo- 
ment. I’m sure something is preying 
on your mind, so out with it, man— 
no reserves with one like me.” 

It is astonishing how foolish the 
majority of us are apt to look when 
making a confession of that * divine 
passion ” which does such credit to 
our nature. We rarely confess to 
being in love, without blushing as if 
we had been just detected in the act 
of picking a pocket. Paul hesitated, 
stammered, and shuffled about in his 
chair as if he had been sitting ona 
pair of sharp spurs; but seeing his 
friend’s eye fixed on him with a grave, 
steady scrutiny, he suddenly plucked 
up courage, and replied, “ well then, 
if the truth must be told, I’m in love!” 
and having said this, he crimsoned 
like a winter cabbage. 

“In love!” exclaimed his compa- 
nion. * You inlove! Ha, ha, ha! 


Well, well, it is a ‘malady we are all 
liable to at one time or other of our 
lives, so the sooner perhaps we take 
it in the natural way the better. And, 
pray, who are you in love with ?” 
When Paul mentioned the lady’s 


name, her abode, and the cireum- 
stances under which he had become 
acquainted with her, his friend looked 
reserved and thoughtful. ‘‘ Pimper- 
nel,” said he, after a brief emphatic 
silence, * take care what you are 
about. This lady, as you call her” 

“Lady!” exclaimed the lover, in 
his most fervid manner, “ who can 
doubt it that has once seen her ? 
Her manners are, without exception, 
the most graceful and natural 1 ever 
beheld; her disposition sportive and 
amiable to a degree ; her—her ”’ 

“ Good,” interrupted his friend, 
pushing the bottle towards him, “ help 
yourself, and go on.” 

“ Her figure,” rejoined the enthu- 
siast, “* buoyant, youthful, and replete 
with elegance; her smile angelic ; 
her eyes sparkling like the sky on a 
frosty night ; and her lips rosy as the 
west on a delicious summer evening.” 

“ Paul, Paul!” said his companion, 
with mock-solemnity, ** you were once 
aman of good common-sense, but 
now that you have degenerated into a 
poet, I have no hopes of you. So you 
‘have actually lost your heart to a 
pretty, dressed-up wax-doll !”” 
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“ Mr Powis,” exclaimed the lover, 
looking as silly as a sheep newly 
sheared, “I came to you for your ad- 
vice, not your ridicule.” 

“ Well, don’t be so touchy. If 
you want my advice, here it is in one 
word—be cautious! Remember you 
know nothing of this lady’s con- 
nexions; and as for her habits, or her 
turn of mind ”——. 

“Tam fully acquainted with them, 
for Sophia’s is a character that you 
may read at a glance. She is all feel- 
ing and gentleness, and when she 
spoke to me of the virtues of her de- 
parted husband” 

‘‘ What! is shea widow? Worse 
and worse. My dear fellow, don’t 
you know the adage, children should 
never play with edge-tools? Rely on 
it, widows are the most dangerous 
subjects possible to meddle with, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of Cam- 
bridge. You have seen no visiters at 
your widow’s house, I suppose?” 

“* Not a soul.” 

“ Ought not that circumstance to 
teach you prudence ?”’ 

“‘ By no means, for it is a proof of 
Sophia’s uncommon sensibility. After 
sufferings such as she has endured, 
society naturally jars upon her feel- 
ings.” 

“Is there nothing strange and in- 
consistent, then, in the readiness with 
which she admitted you to her ac- 
quaintance ?”’ 

‘No, it is a proof of the frankness 
and simplicity of her nature. Inno- 
cence is always fearless, and having 
no guile itself, suspects none in 
others.” 

“What a sophist love is! Of 
course the lady is aware that you have 
an independent fortune ?” 

‘‘ She is so,” replied Paul, “ but it 
was not that which interested her in 
my favour, for fortune ranks as mere 
dross in her estimation; no, sir, it 
was my sober and instructive conver- 
sation—she told me so herself.” 

. €T presume, then, it is your inten- 
tion to propose to this intellectual 
widow ?” 

“© My dear Powis,” replied Paul, 
swallowing a bumper, “ you have just 
hit it. I am, in truth, exceedingly 
anxious to ascertain my fate, and 
should have done so before now, had 
I not been prevented by a most absurd 
and annoying circumstance.” 


a 


‘6 How so: 
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“Why, we were sitting together 
the other evening, Sophia singing at 
the piano, and I meditating on the 
sofa, when suddenly overpowered by 
my feelings—for her voice began to 
act on me like a spell—I jumped up 
from my seat, and was about to throw 
myself at her feet, when at that 
very moment the confounded servant 
brought in the candles, and my face 
instantly became as red as scarlet! 
Had I been caught with a silver spoon 
sticking out of my pocket, I could not 
have been more confused. Very ridi- 
culous, wasn’t it?” 

** Very! upon my soul you're a 
capital hand at courting widows! And 
what do you now intend to do, since 
you will not take a friend's advice, and 
drop the connexion ?” 

* Call at the cottage the first thing 
to-morrow morning, and bring mat- 
ters to a crisis without further delay. 
Suppose, therefore, you come over 
and wine with me in the evening ; it 
will be but a pleasant ride for you, 
and of course you will be anxious to 
hear how I have got on.” 

“‘ Agreed ; and now that we have 
discussed this weighty matter, let us 
have a fresh bottle. Our glasses have 
been empty for the last half hour.” 

In the excited state in which Paul 
was, he needed little pressing, so the 
friends resumed their libations, and 
more than one bumper was proposed 
to the widow’s health, to which her 
impassioned lover, though by no means 
remarkable for his convivial propen- 
sities, made it a point of honour to do 
every possible justice. 

Night mean-while approached, and 
Paul having a long journey before 
him, began to talk about returning 
home. But his convivial host would 
not hear of such athing. ‘ For old 
acquaintance sake,” said he, “ if not 
for the honour of the cloth, we must 
have a bowl of bishop: it will be time 
enough to’’— 

‘* But consider the distance.” 

«* Never mind the distance; we'll 
talk of that by and by;” with which 
words Powis ordered supper, and 
while it was getting ready, occupied 
himself with the bishop, which he 
manufactured in a style that might 
have done credit to the head-steward 
of Trinity. 

Who so degenerate of palate as not 
to appreciate the merits of this deli- 
cious beverage—the noblest invention 
of Protestant Episcopacy! Other 


stimulants madden or stupify. Bishop 
mildly exhilarates. Frenzied by bran. 
dy-punch, you knock down your next 
neighbour. Saddened by gin-toddy 
you fall to weeping in the streets, 
and are taken off by a sympathizing 
policeman to the nearest station. 
house. The one coppers your nose, 
the other encircles your eyes with 
a red watery rim ; but bishop scorns 
to play you such deceitful and un. 
sightly tricks. While you drink 
it, you may imagine yourself drinking 
a kiss—so sweet, so seductive, so kind- 
ly is its flavour, and so refined and 
mellow the sensibilities it calls forth! 

Cheered by the enlivening beverage, 
the two friends sat carousing till past 
midnight, when Paul being, as the 
Baron of Bradwardine would phrase 
it, ** ebriolus ’’—that is to say, agree- 
ably stimulated, so much so indeed 
that he told the anecdote of his first 
interview with the lovely widow at 
least four times over, was strongly 
urged by Powis to take a bed at the 
parsonage. But no, the infatuated 
young man would go back to Cam- 
bridge. A walk, he observed, on such 
a serene night would set him all to 
rights, and—— 

«“ You are mad!” exclaimed his 
friend, interrupting him, “ are you 
aware of the distance ?”” 

“ Perfectly ; but go I must and 
will, for it is indispensable that I 
should come to an understanding with 
Sophia without further loss of time. 
Ah, Powis, she really is an angel. 
Did I tell you how I first became ac- 
quainted with her? One evening”— 

At this instant the church clock 
struck two, whereupon Paul stopping 
short, rose from his seat, and putting 
on his hat with that final thump on the 
crown which indicates a stern fixed- 
ness of purpose, hurried away to the 
door. 

‘* Well, well,” said his host, finding 
it useless to expostulate with him, 
“a wilful man must have his way; 
but take my word for it, you will have 
a storm before you reach Cambridge. 
See,” he added, thrusting his head 
out, “ the clouds are gathering, andthe 
atmosphere is charged with thunder.” 

“« Can’t help it—good night,” and 
shaking his friend cordially by the 
hand, Paul set forward on his jour- 
ney, with a promise that when they 
next met, he would acquaint Powis 
with all the particulars of his first 1- 
terview with Sophia. 
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Cuaprter III. 


The first part of the young man’s 
road lay through a long, narrow by- 
path, rough and wrinkled with cart 
ruts; overshadowed in places with 
lofty elms ; and peopled with a flou- 
rishing colony of gnats, which kept 
humming by thousands scarce six 
inches above his nose, and settling un- 
ceremoniously upon his head when- 
ever he took his hat off to wipe the 
perspiration from his brow. As Paul 
hastened along this gloomy cross-road, 
he kept up his spirits by whistling one 
of Sophia's favourite airs, which woke 
an ow], who replied with a shrill hoot, 
thinking naturally enough—for our 
hero was no vocalist—that the sounds 
proceeded from an old acquaintance 
ina neighbouring ivy-bush. 

Quitting this lane, Paul next came out 
upon a wide, sterile desert, dull, flat, 
and monotonous as a treatise on Poli- 
tical Economy, and equally devoid of 
animation. Any thing more dreary 
than this tract of country is not, I be- 
lieve, to be met with, except among the 
steppes of Crim-Tartary. As for a 
tree, or a flower, or even ashrub, they 
are as difficult to be found as the lon- 
gitude. You may indeed see, here 
and there, the stump of an old elm 
or pollard ; but they are mere sapless 
skeletons, having long since died of 
confirmed atrophy. Well may such 
seenery—and Cambridgeshireabounds 
in it—have driven Robert Hall mad! 
It eats, like rust, into the imagination, 
dimming its sunshine, and blighting all 
its energies. 

When our young Cantab had got 
about a third of his way across this 
desert, he found himself gradually de- 
scending into a sort of hollow, from 
which, so far as he could perceive by 
the sickly light of a half-extinguished 
moon, several roads branched off. As 
he had no recollection of having pass- 
ed this spot in the morning, he took 
for granted he had lost his way ; so 
after looking about him for a few mi- 
nutes, in the vain hope of recognising 
his “ whereabout,” he put -his hands 
to his mouth, and shouted aloud, think- 
ing that possibly some one might be 
within hearing, who would enlighten 
his benighted intellect. But, as was 
to have been expected at such an hour, 
no answer was returned to his sum- 
Mons ; whereupon, taking the first 


path that presented itself, and which 
brought him out again on the moor, 
he doggedly resumed his journey. 

It was now past three o’clock, and 
something like a faint apology for 
daylight would have glimmered in the 
east, had not the sky been full char- 
ged with thunder-clouds. Presently 
the wind began to get up a little; a 
few hot, heavy drops of rain fell ; and 
that low, hollow, mysterious sound 
which invariably heralds a storm, 
swept, like the wail of a spirit, across 
the unsheltered heath. These warn- 
ing intimations were almost imme- 
diately followed by a rattling shower, 
half hail, half rain, and by a tremen- 
dous clap which seemed to rend the 
heavens asunder, and startled Paul 
into instant sobriety. He now began 
to be seriously alarmed, for by the 
quick, vivid flashes of sheet lightning 
that illumined the whole horizon, he 
could just perceive that the track he was 
pursuing was wholly unknown to him. 
Whether he was going to, or from, 
Cambridge, he had not the remotest 
idea—a blessed state for a man to be in 
at past three o’clock in the morning, 
and who is, besides, wet through, and 
knocked up with fatigue! 

Nevertheless Paul plodded stoutly 
onward, keeping, as well as he could, 
to the path, and after toiling upwards 
of three miles across the moor, came 
to a small hamlet, at the entrance of 
which he caught sight of some lights 
glancing through the windows of a 
wayside ale-house. Delighted with 
this timely discovery, he hurried up 
to the cabaret, and tapped gently at 
the door, which, after a minute or 
two’s delay, was opened by the land- 
lord, who, in reply to the traveller’s 
request that he would give him house- 
room till the storm had abated, cast a 
shrewd, professional glance at him, 
with his candle shaded with his hand ; 
and then, satisfied apparently with his 
scrutiny, ushered him into a smoky, 
sanded kitchen, within the ample 
range of whose brick fire-place sat 
four men, two on each side, while five 
or six others were seated at a curious- 
ly notched oaken table ; and all were 
equally busy in the discussion of a jug 
of nut-brown October ale. 

On his entrance, after shaking him- 


self like a French poodle when he 
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comes out of the water, Paul took his 
seat on a small bench near the win- 
dow, and by way of preventive from 
cold, called for a glass of his host's 


strongest and oldest ale; and while. 


quaffing it, which he did with infinite 
relish, occupied himself, not with me- 
ditations on the beauty and virtues of 
Sophia—for the heavy rain had for a 
time clean washed away all his sen- 
timent—but with observing the peo- 
ple about him. One or two of these 
were waggoners, as was apparent 
from the circumstance of their long 
whips lying in a corner of the room ; 
others were labourers who preferred 
tippling at an ale-house to going home 
betimes to their families ; then there 
was the landlord, a jolly dog, fond of 
hearing the “ chimes at midnight ;” 
and, conspicuous above all, an itine- 
rant pedlar—a very Autolycus in look 
and manner—with round, full-blown 
cheeks, a spacious cavern of a mouth, 
and a merry, roguish, twinkling eye, 
which was constantly directed towards 
the numerous flitches of bacon that 
hung temptingly from the rafters 
above him. Besides these, there 


might perhaps have been a poacher 
and a small thief or two among the 


company, but of this I am not cer- 
tain. 

The first who spoke after Paul en- 
tered, was the landlord, who, observing 
his disconsolate condition, recommend- 
ed him to renew his potations ; and 
without waiting his answer, placed be- 
fore him another glass of ale, which 
was despatched with as much zest as its 
predecessor. The pedlar then took up 
the discourse, and told several humor- 
ous anecdotes, and wild local legends, 
such as are still in vogue in some of 
the more secluded districts of Eng- 
land. ‘The company swallowed these 
last with the most edifying gravity, 
not a little to Paul’s disgust and as- 
tonishment, who hinted his opinion of 
such nonsense in terms by no means 
flattering to the narrator’s vanity. 
For some time, however, no notice 
was taken of him, till at length the 
pedlar having ventured to repeat the 
well-known Essex tradition of the 
murdered oyster-wench who at mid- 
night, on the full of the moon, carries 
her head through Colchester in a fish- 
basket, Paul, indignant at such tam- 
pering with matters incapable of * de- 
monstration,” and put into a sudden 
ferment by the heady ale he had swal- 


lowed, which rendered him utterly 


regardless of time, place, and circum. 
stance, roundly called op the speaker 
for “ proof” of the truth of what he 
had asserted. This, of course, roused 
the fellow’s ire ; his eyes flashed; his 
fists instinctively doubled ; and a very 
pretty skirmage would have ensued 
—for our hero, when once fairly in his 
cups, was inclined to be dogmatical 
and pugnacious—had not the landlord 
adroitly restored harmony by replen- 
ishing the pedlar’s glass. 

The storm had by this time cleared 
off; the red morning—to quote old 
Marlowe’s fine expression—had “ all 
headlong thrown herself the clouds 
among ;” and the company prepared 
to separate, with the exception of the 
carters, who waited the approach of 
the early waggons for which the ale- 
house was a place of call. Having 
received all due directions from his 
host as to the nearest-road to Cam- 
bridge, Paul resumed his journey; 
but, alas, he was in a far worse plight 
now than he was when he so obstinate- 
ly persisted in quitting his friend's 
house, for what with the strong ale, 
and the effects of sudden exposure to 
the airafter the stifling heat and smoke 
of the kitchen, he became quite stupi- 
fied ; and went wandering along the 
high-road, now tacking over to one 
side, and now to the other, like Com- 
modore Trunnion on his way to church 
to be married ; with his hands buried 
in the depths of his pockets, and his 
shiny, stiffened hat stuck upon the 
back of his head, till he reached the 
Castle-end turnpike ; when, after stag- 
gering about a hundred yards further, 
irresistible drowsiness crept over him, 
and he dropped insensible at the door 
of an inn-yard just at the entrance of 
Cambridge! 

Now it chanced at the moment of 
Paul's inglorious descent, that one of 
the slow, heavy northern stage-coaches 
—for I need not remind my readers 
that, forty years ago, such vehicles 
were not the-velocipedes that they 
now are—was stopping atthe inn on its 
road to London. But though this was 
the case, unluckily for the young Can- 
tab, not a.soul saw him fall, for the 
passengers were all busy within doors 
at breakfast; the coachman was en- 
joying his morning glass of toast and 
ale in the kitchen; and the wooden. 
legged ostler having finished putting- 
to the horses, was actively employed 
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in the stables. Paul consequently lay 
unobserved: for some minutes, fast 
asleep with his heels jutting out on the 

ath-way, and his head just inside the 

yard, when suddenly a party of Can- 
tabs, men of his own college, came by, 
on their return to their rooms, after 
along night spent in merry-making. 
As they passed the inn, one of them 
stumbled up against Paul’s prostrate 
form. ‘ Halloo!” said he, * who 
the devil have we got here?” then 
stooping for the purpose of getting 
the unfortunate wight on his legs 
again, he added, as he recognised the 
features of the hardest student in St 
John’s, “ Pimpernel, by Jove! and 
dead drunk too! ’Gad this is a dis- 
covery |” 

« What, Paul Pimpernel!’ ex- 
claimed another of the party, “ impos- 
sible !” 

“ Impossible!” observed a third, 
“nothing more likely; these demure, 
studious fellows are always sly dogs at 
bottom. But I say, my boys, now 
that we’ve got him here, what shall 
we do with him? It would be a pity 
not to have some fun out of him. 
Hah!” he continued, glancing at 
the stage-coach, “a good thought; 
let's clap him into the boot, and give 
him a ride gfatis to London !” 

When was a Cantab ever slow to 
relish a practical joke? The propo- 
sition was welcomed with enthusiasm, 
and preparations instantly made for 
depositing the sleeper in his new bed- 
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chamber. One kept a sharp look-out 
about him—a superfluous task, by the 
by, for it being early yet, not a shop- 
shutter was taken down, nor a soul 
visible within a hundred yards—while 
the others got ready the boot, which, 
fortunately for their schemes, had been 
emptied of its contents but a few mi- 
nutes before ; and being one of those 
roomy, old-fashioned ones now seldom 
seen, would hold a short, slim man 
like Paul very comfortably, allowing 
for his drawing up his legs a little, as 
people do in bed on a cold night. 

These facts being duly ascertained, 
the senseless student was lifted from 
the ground, and dexterously popped 
into the boot, with his head to the 
aperture, and his knees gently bent, 
so that he lay as snug as if he were 
reclining, like Melibceus on a sloping 
bank. - The lid was then just left ajar 
by a small bit of stick being thrust 
into it, so as to give him room to 
breathe ; and the party retired to a 
short distance to watch the result of 
their manceuvre. It succeeded to a 
miracle. Before a man could count 
ten on his fingers, out came the pas- 
sengers ; the coachman mounted his 
box; the ostler drew off the horse- 
cloths; “ all right’ was the word; 
and away rolled the slow, steady ve- 
hicle over Magdalen bridge, past the 
great gates of Trinity ; and so right 
on—alas, that I should say so !—to the 
very village where dwelt the idol of 
Paul’s heart, Sophia Dickson ! 


Cuarrer LY. 


Within an hour from the time of 
its leaving Cambridge, the coach came 
within sight of the village, when Paul, 
beginning to wake to something in- 
distinctly resembling consciousness, 
stretched out his arms as men are apt 
to do after a heavy sleep ; and by so 
doing, thrust open the lid of the boot, 
and brought his right hand into invol- 
untary contact with the fat, puffy 
ankle of an immense woman who was 
seated next the coachman on the box. 
Now whetherthere had been any pre- 
vious flirtation going on between these 
two or not, I cannot say; but certain 
It is that the corpulent dame no sooner 
felt the slight pressure of Paul’s hand, 
than imagining that her companion 
Was giving her a significant touch with 


his foot, she blandly said, “ a-done 
kicking then, Mr coachman.” 

«© What does the woman mean?” 
replied Jehu, who was a crusty, cross- 
grained old fellow, with a rough, thick 
voice that seemed to issue with diffi- 
culty from a throat clogged with cob- 
webs; * ’taint me.” 

‘“* Oh fie, Mr coachman! 
you ?—” 

“‘ Fie yourself! 
you. 
girl!” 

Enraged at this impeachment of 
her sanity, and still more at the dis- 
paraging epithet “ old,” the good 
‘woman, tossing her bead back with a 
‘* marry-come-up” sort of air, was 
just about to exchange the language 
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of meek remonstrance for that of in- 
dignant reprobation, when at. that 
very moment the half-awakened Paul, 
in attempting to stretch out -his 
cramped legs to their full extent, 
thrust forward his head, which coming 
with the shock of a battering-ram 
against the fat dame’s calf, she, alarm- 
ed by the concussion, gathered her 
clothes tightly about her, and then 
looking down to ascertain what could 
be the cause of such an unaccountable 
assault and battery, beheld, peeping 
out from the boot, a huge, strange- 
looking head—or something that bore 
the semblance of a head—the hair of 
which was clotted with mud, and em- 
bellished with bits of dirty straw ! 

Instantly she set up a tremendous 
scream. ‘* Stop the coach,” she said, 
‘and let me get down. Here's a 
ferocious baboon, or bull-dog, or some 
such monster in the boot, as big as a 
bullock—oh Lord! I shall be bit to 
death—let me get down, I say—the 
creature’s given me one gripe already 
—do, pray, Mr coachman, let me 
get” 

Before she could complete the sen- 
tence, the coach stopped to water 
horses at the village ale-house, when 
the driver, alarmed and astonished at 
the woman's cries, hurried down from 
his box, and thrusting his hand into 
the boot, his unlucky forefinger came 
in contact with Paul’s mouth, which 
being wide open from the effects of 
terror and stupefaction, closed convul- 
sively on the coachman’s digit, and 
nearly bit it off. 

Roaring with rage and pain, the 
sufferer with a vigorous jerk pulled 
out his finger, and then calling to the 
ostler, while at the same time he kept 
blowing and shaking the aggrieved 
joint, “ Halloo, Bill,” he exclaimed, 
‘© lend a hand here, there’s a d—d 
bull-dog has got into the boot, and 
almost bit my finger off. But Ill 
have the brute out ;” and shoving in 
his whip on one side, while the ostler 
shoved in his pitch-fork on the other, 
they unkennelled—Paul Pimpernel, 
Esq., student of St John’s, who came 
forth ’mid a shout from the passen- 
gers, and the crowd which had gathered 
about the coach, among which last 
was our friend the pedlar, who had 
not yet forgotten Paul’s cavalier im- 
putations on his veracity. 

Here’s a go!” ex- 


“ My eyes! 
‘glaimed the ostler, dropping his pitch- 























































fork, and staring wildly at Paul, who 


stood bewildered by the coach-door; 
“so this is your bull-dog, Tom! Upon 
my life he’s arum’un, as ever I seed!" 

« Ay —ay —I know the fellow,” 
said the pedlar, winking with amazing 

significance at the group about him. 

** Run for a constable, Bill,” shout-, 
ed the coachman, addressing the ostler, 
‘‘ quick, I’ve not a moment to lose;” 
then scowling grimly on Paul, he 
added * you're a ’cute lad, arn’t yon 
now? But I understand your game 
well enough. ’°*Twas only last week 
Ihad my coach robbed at Godman. 
chester by just such another trick as 
you'rn, and most likely you're he as 
did it. But you won't get off a second 
time, I promise you.” 

The passengers—especially the fat 
dame on the coach-box, whom surprise 
had bereft of speech—overhearing 
this dialogue, became on the instant 
wondrously sensitive on the score of 
their luggage. The Outsides leaned 
over the roof to see that their different 
packages were safe; and the Insides, 
poking their heads out of the windows, 
bawled out to the driver to assure him 
that they should hold him responsible 
for every thing that was missing. 
Among these last was-a prim, shrill 
old maid, who addressed the coach- 
man with prodigious gravity, as fol- 
lows, halting deliberately between 
each word, so as to make the deeper 
impression: —“ Mr coachman—I have 
a small portmanteau—mark me, a 
small portmanteau—on the roof, with 
the letters C. F. printed on it in brass 
nails—remember, C. F.—also a blue 
band-box tied with black tape—ob- 
serve, black tape, for I’m rather par- 
ticular in these matters — which 
dangles, or should, dangle—for if the 
gentleman’s a thief, there’s no know- 
ing—from one of the hind seats out- 
side. Now will you do me the favour, 
Mr coachman, just to see if this port- 
manteau—you will know it by the 
brass nails—and this blue band-box, 
are both of them quite safe ; for, as I 
said before, if the gentleman’s a 
thief” 

«‘ Never fear, ma’am, all’s safe,” 
replied the coachman, cutting short 
the old maid's prolixity, and keeping 
a sharp eye, in conjunction with the 
pedlar, on Paul’s slightest movement. 
But there was no need of such vigi- 
lance, for the unfortunate student's 
state of mind rendered him wholly 
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incapable of flight or resistance. He 
had just clearness of perception enough 
to see that he was in a “ predica- 
ment,” though how he got into it, or 
how he should get out of it, he had 
not the remotest idea. He had no 
recollection of any thing that had 
occurred since he quitted the ale- 
house ; all he knew was, that within 
the last ten minutes he had been mis- 
taken for a baboon, a bull-dog, and a 
thief—he, Paul. Pimpernel, Esq. stu- 
dent of St John’s! 

While absorbed in these humi- 
liating reflections, he stood aghast 
and speechless by the coach-door ; 
a loud shout announced the advent 
of the constable, upon which the 
coachman, after duly explaining mat- 
ters to that important functionary, 
consigned Paul into his custody, and 
drove off ; while the officer, seizing his 
unresisting victim by the collar, and 
followed close by the pedlar and a 
crowd of grinning men and boys, 
conducted him to the magistrate’s 
house. 

When the party reached the great 
man’s dwelling, they found him, early 
as was the hour, seated at breakfast 
over a cold sirloin of beef, like a true 
sportsman of the old school. He was 
aman of middle age, simple and good- 
natured in his private capacity, but as 
a magistrate arbitrary and intolerant. 
He was, in fact, one of the steel-trap 
and spring-gun school ; the terror of 
poachers, whom he considered the most 
atrocious of criminals ; and a stanch 
advocate for the stocks, the black-hole, 
and the cart’s-tail. 

“ Well, Jenkins,”’ said he to the 
constable, ‘ another poacher, I sup- 
pose.” 

“ [rather think so, your Worship,” 
replied the officer, and then proceeded 
to tell his story, as he had heard it 

. from the coachman, pointing it, how- 
ever, with many knowing winks and 
pregnant epithets, as if he suspected 
much more criminality than he had 
evidence to substantiate. 

He was in the midst of his narrative 
when the clerk entered the room. 
The magistrate immediately beckoned 
him to a seat beside him, and in an 
under-tone of voice, said,. pointing to 
Paul, « d d ill-looking dog, isn't 
he ? There's the gallows in his face as 
Plain as a pike-staff;” then, raising 
his voice,  harkee, prisoner,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ you're here on suspicion of 
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being a rogue and vagabond. Can 
you give a good account of yourself?” 

Painfully conscious of his disgrace- 
ful position, but resolved on no ac- 
count to reveal his name and place of 
abode—so sensitive was he to ridicule— 
Paul contented himself with simply 
stating that, however appearances 
might be against him, he was a gen- 
tleman by birth, fortune, and educa- 
tion, and as such, demanded his dis- 
charge. 

‘‘ Gentleman, forsooth!” replied 
the justice, bursting into a loud laugh ; 
‘“‘ yes, yes, you look like one, with 
those bits of straw sticking about your 
head and breeches! What’s your 
name?” 

«* Particular reasons prevent me 
from divulging it.” 

«Is there any one in the village 
that can speak to your character?” 

At the instant Paul thought of So- 
phia, but the idea no sooner suggested 
itself than it was dismissed with con- 
tempt. What! allow her, the delicate, 
the sensitive, to become acquainted with 
his humiliation? Never! He would 
die a thousand deaths first. 

‘‘ Please your worship,” exclaimed 
the constable, ** here’s a man waiting 
outside the door who says he can give 
important evidence against the prison- 
er; with which words he stepped out, 
and in a few minutes returned with the 
pedlar, whose statement that he had 
met with the “ thief” at day-break at 
an ale-house, where he deported him- 
self in a most suspicious and ruffianly 
manner, produced a visible effect on 
the minds of both the magistrate and 
his clerk. 

Stung to the quick by their man- 
ner, Paul, addressing the justice, said, 
‘‘ as you have no charge, sir, to make 
against me, except the very ridiculous 
one—which I am wholly unable to 
explain—that I was found in the boot 
of a” —— 

“ Well, fellow,” interrupted the ma- 
gistrate, and is not that enough ?” 

‘‘ Fellow!” replied the prisoner, in- 
dignantly. . 

“ Yes, fellow! What should a man 
want in the boot of a coach, if he did 
not mean to robit? Any thing missing, 
Jenkins ?” 

“‘ Not as I knows of, your worship,” 
replied the logical constable, “except- 
ing the coachman’s finger being nearly 
bitten off.” 

While this brief dialogue was going 
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forward, Paul seemed lost in thought. 
At length, advancing close up to the 
magistrate, he said, “if you will aliow 
me, sir, to say a word to you in private, 
I have no doubt I shall be able to con- 
vince you that I am not the sort of 
character you take me for, when I 
presume I shallbe at liberty to depart.” 
This appeal, and the manner in which 
it was delivered, somewhat staggered 
the justice ; but looking to his clerk, 
on whose face he saw a smile of con- 
tempt and ineredulity, and then again 
at the prisoner, whose exterior certain- 
ly militated strongly against him, for 
he had lost his hat; and was covered 
with straw and mud from head to foot, 
he replied, “* your proposal is plausi- 
ble enough, but it won’t do for me. 
I'll have no tampering with justice ; 
law is law, so what you have to say, 
say openly.” 
_ Then all I shall say is this—detain 
me but ten minutes longerin this room, 
and I will instantly enter an action 
against you for false imprisonment—I 
will, by God!” and Paul looked about 
him with all the stern dignity of in- 
sulted manhood. 
These words roused the magistrate’s 
fury, who, putting on his most impos- 
ing air of authority, exclaimed, “once 
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me 
more, fellow, I ask you, will ell 
me who you are, and what you are?" — 

« No, I won't,” replied Paul with 
the fierce resolution of a stag at bay. 

«¢ Then I'll soon find a way to make 
you explain ; here, Jenkins, away with 
him to the stocks ; let him cool his 
heels there for an hour or two, when I 
dare say we shall be able to serew the 
truth out of him.” 

“« To the stocks ?” enquired Paul, 
doubting whether he had heard aright, 

“* Ay, to the stocks—away with 

him ; I'll not hear a word more; my 
toast is getting cold all this time ;” and 
before the astounded prisoner could 
make any further remonstrance, the 
constable seized hold of him by one 
arm, and the pedlar by the other, and 
by main force dragged him from the 
august presence. Paul stormed, and 
kicked, and bit, and vowed ten thousand 
vengeances against his persecutors ; 
but it was of no avail; the officer was 
a practised hand at dealing with re. 
fractory culprits ; and having thrust 
the student of St John’s feet into the 
round ‘holes of the stocks, he wished 
him “ better luck next time,” and ae- 
companied by the chuckling pedlar, 
left him to his meditations. 


Cuaprter V. 


The stocks are, without doubt, an 
admirable, albeit a novel, place for ab- 
stract meditation,.for after the first 
quarter of an hour or so, when the 
fever of curiosity has abated, and the 
village urchins have become tired of 
enamelling your pensive visage with 
eegs and cabbages, you have them 
usually all to yourself, which is a great 
comfort to a man of a reflective turn of 
tind. Moreover, a classical halo sur- 
rounds them, for they are associated 
withthe memory of Shakspeare’s Kent, 
~and Butler’s Hudibras. We must con- 
fess to a patriotic partiality for the 
stocks, for we dote on every thing 
English ; and these are of as indige- 
fons a growth as the gallows. When 
stepping on shore from aforeign clime, 

‘what more gratifying to one’s sense 
of national digmity than to see a 
brother Briton in the stocks! Such an 

-ehnobling spectacle is proof incontro- 
vertible that one is at length at home 
among civilized beings, whose high- 


minded legislators wisely imagine that 
the stocks are the most efficient of 
schoolmasters ! 

Unfortunately, however, Paul could 
not be persuaded to regard his position 


in this favourable light. He was sul- 
len, vindictive, desperate, any thing 
but philosophical. * Yesterday,” said 
he, * I was a gentleman, and the com- 
panion of gentlemen ; ,to day lama 
rogue and vagabond, destined possibly 
for the black-hole an hour hence, and , 
for a flogging before sunset. And why 
am I brought to this pass? Because I 
look poor and dirty, and have lost my 
hat! Had I been dressed in my college 
eap and gown, tolerant justice would 
have regarded the affair of the boot 
as a mere practical joke ; but the ab- 
sence of these certificates of respecta- 
bility makes all the difference between 
jest and earnest—innocenceand guilt!” 
While thus brooding sullenly over 
his misfortunes, and endeavouring, 
but in vain, to unravel the mystery 
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of the boot, Paul chanced to cast 
his eyes along the rvad, near which, 
at the edge of the village green, the 
stocks were situated; and there, mo- 
ving leisurely towards him, he beheld 
—whom does the reader suppose ?— 
those very ladies from whom, above all 
people in the world, he was most an- 
xious to conceal his situation! Fain 
would he have dropped dead on the 
spot; but the principle of vitality was 
still strong in him; so there he sat, 
panic-struck, like a man who has just 
read his banker's name in the Gazette ; 
and with but one forlorn hope—name- 
ly, that Sophia and her mother might 
pass by the place of his imprisonment 
without detecting him. But, alas, his 
hope, like the fool's palace, was built 
on the sands; for no sooner had the 
ladies approached to within a few yards 
of the stocks, than Sophia at once re- 
cognised the prisoner, and, starting 
back with astonishment, exclaimed, 
“ Mr Pimpernel! Good heavens, sir, 
how came you in this situation ?” 

Paul groaned, hung down his head, 
and looked so exquisitely asinine, that, 
despite their undoubted sympathy, the 
ladies were compelled to turn away 
their faces, which were absolutely con- 
vulsed with laughter. Recovering 
themselves, however, with an effort, 
yet not daring to venture a second 
glance at the captive, they instantly 
went in search of the constable, and 
mentioning who and what Paul was, 
that official accompanied them to the 
magistrate’s, who, shocked at the idea 
of having subjected a Johnian to the 
ignominious confinement of the stocks, 
and guessing new—for he was well 
acquainted with the tricks of the Can- 
tabs—that the supposed vagabond had 
been made the victim of one of their 
rough jests, came down in person, to- 
gether with his clerk, to see to his 
emancipation, and tender his apologies. 

But the captive turned a deaf ear to 
all explanation. He had been recog- 
nised by Sophia—he had been exposed 
to public derision in the stocks—and 
the man who had subjected him to such 
indignities was standing before him ! 
These reflections raised his passions to 
a height bordering on frenzy ; and, 
scarcely conscious of what he was about, 
he cut short the magistrate’s apologies 
by a tremendous blow of his fist, which 
compelled him to change the perpendi- 
cular for the horizontal attitude ; and 
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then, having performed the same kind 
office for the clerk, he flew from the 
spot asif the “ speed of thought ” were 
in his limbs. The dozen or so of men 
and boys who happened to be looking 
on—the Dicksons from motives of de- 
licacy had not returned to the spot— 
no sooner saw these dignified function. 
aries bite the dust, than they thought 
heaven and earth were coming toges 
ther. “ High treason!” roared one $ 
*‘ seize him!” shouted another; and 
presently off went dogs, boys, and men 
in full cry at Paul's heels; while the 
good-natured justice, who rose just in 
time to witness the chase, burst into 
a hearty laugh, and with true profes. 
sional gusto, waved his hat and hark’d 
on the pursuers, as if he were cheering: 
on his own fox-hounds ! 

Winged with rage, Paul soon dis- 
tanced all his pursuers, and after throw- 
ing them off the scent by doubling like 
a hare round one or two small hedge- 
bound fields, he slackened his pace, and 
finding not a soul within sight, made 
the best of his way into the Cambridge 
high-road, where he halted to rest him- 
self behind a broad elm, whence he 
could see all that passed, without being 
seen himself. At that moment, had 
there been a horse-pond near him, he 
would unquestionably have plunged 
headlong into it, so intolerable was his 
sense of shame at having been detected 
by Sophia airing himself in the stocks! 

But even this, dreadful as it was, was 
not his sole affliction. How was he to 
get back to the University ; how pass 
down Trumpington Street at the hour 
it is most crowded, in the disgraceful 
pickle in which he then was? He had 
clearly no alternative but either to 
skulk about in solitude till nightfall, or 
wait till some returned chaise should 
come past, when he might bargain with 
the driver to give him a lift, and set 
him down in the most retired quarter 
of Parker’s Piece, whence he might 


-possibly sneak home undetected by the 


back way to his rooms. The last ex- 
pedient seemed the most feasible, and 
accordingly Paul waited and waited, 
looking out like a fox frem behind his 
tree, but no suitable vehicle made its 
appearance ; a waggon indeed came 
by, and soon afterwards a butcher's 
cart; but the former was crammed 
full of goods, and the latter of calves, 
so had, of course, no room for ano- 
ther. 
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At length, after having waited 
half-an-hour, damp, desperate, and in 
a state akin to starvation, a fierce un- 
clouded sun the while shining down 
on his unprotected sconce, and bring- 
ing out in the brightest relief all the 
varied dyes of his small-clothes—af- 
ter waiting full half-an-hour in this 
hopeless plight, Paul observed a hearse 
rattling along the road towards him. 
What strange notions adversity puts 
into one’s mind! How it quickens 
one’s wit, and calls forth all one’s in- 
ventive faculties! Our forlorn Can- 
tab no sooner caught sight of this 
godsend, than a sudden most original 
thought flashed across his mind. 
What if he should bargain with the 
driver for a ride to Cambridge? It 
was a strange application to make. 
But was it for him to be particular or 
fastidious—he who had already tra- 
velled in the boot of a stage-coach, 
and been clapped in the stocks fora 
vagabond? No; he would boldly 
brave appearances, and run the ha- 
zard of being considered mad; for 
any thing was better than sitting 
alone, and famished, without a hat, 
under a scorching sun, spotted like a 
brindled pard with mud, and with not 
the slightest prospect of bettering his 
condition till nightfall. 

Thus thinking, Paul approached 
the hearse, which was by this time 
right opposite him, and stopping the 
driver, asked him if he would take 
him as far as a certain solitary spot, 
which he mentioned, at the corner of 
Parker’s Piece. The man, as he had 
anticipated, stared at him as if he had 
been a lunatic; but tickled by the 
sight of a guinea, which the ingenious 
Cantab thrust into his hand, allowed 
him to creep in, when he laid himself 
down at full-length, and in this state 
was jolted on to Cambridge. 

In about an hour the hearse made 
a sudden halt, whereupon Paul, who, 
overcome with fatigue, had fallen fast 
asleep, woke up in a hurry, and ima- 
gining that he had reached the place 
of his destination, threw wide the 
half-shut door, and sneaked out ; but, 
gracious Heavens! what was his hor- 
ror at finding himself, not in the re- 
tired spot that he had speculated on, 
but in the very heart of the Pease- 
market, about a stone’s throw from 

‘his own rooms ! 
‘s A crowd instantly gathered about 
im, 
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« O, Jem,” said one little boy to 
another, * do look here! If there 
isn’t a live corpse just got out of a 
hearse! Well, I never” 

«* And he’s been curling his vig, 
too, with straw!” exclaimed a lop. 
sided chimney-sweep. 

‘* Twig his breeches!’’ shouted a 
hoarse coal-heaver, staring after the 
flying Cantab with visible wonder and 
admiration. 

Regardless of these and similar 
flattering remarks which he encoun- 
tered at every step of his progress, 
Paul rushed on with the strides, and 
very much the aspect, of an ogre; 
and on reaching his rooms, threw 
himself on a sofa, tore his hair, 
smote his forehead, and cursed and 
swore till his breath was wellnigh 
gone.’ When something sobered, he 
proceeded to make his toilette, after 
which he rang his bell, and casting, 
a keen glance at his Gyp, who, greatly 
to his comfort, seemed ignorant of the 
little episode of the hearse, ordered 
him to bring up some biscuits and 
Stilton cheese. By the aid of these, 
and a few glasses of choice old port, 
Paul became in a short time tolera- 
bly composed, though gloomy thoughts 
still pressed heavily on him, espe- 
cially when he speculated on the pro- 
bability of the story of the boot be- 
coming circulated throughout his col- 
lege ; and again, when on casting his 
eyes towards his book-shelves, he re- 
membered how many vexations his 
neglect of these old friends had cost 
him, without leading to any desira- 
ble result. ‘“ But I will neglect them 
no longer,” he said; “ I am in my 
element here. Elsewhere I am like 
a fish out of water.” And with these 
words .he swallowed with a sigh a 
bumper to the memory of the lost 
Sophia. 

Thus the day wore on—for Paul 
was resolved on no account to attend 
the hall dinner, or even stir from his 
rooms, till he had regained his usual 
equanimity—when, just as he was 
putting the closing touch to his bottle, 
his friend Powis called in to wine 
with him according to appointment. 
Our Cantab no sooner saw him than 
guessing the reason of his visit, he 
blushed, and looked almost as foolish 
as when detected by the Dicksons in 
the stocks. Thinking, however, that 
as he had already given him his con- 
fidence, he might as well tell him 
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every thing, he seated his guest beside 
him; and then, after a little hesita- 
tion and embarrassment, recapitulated 
his marvellous adventures from the hour 
when he had quitted the parsonage. 
Powis laughed heartily at the recital; 
but when the speaker came to the 
episodes of the stocks and the hearse, 
he was compelled to fall back in his 
seat, and fairly have his roar out. At 
first Paul felt seriously annoyed by 
this fierce cachinnatory explosion ; 
but finding that his wrath only in- 
creased his friend’s mirth, he made 
an attempt to appear indifferent. 

“ Capital joke that of the boot,” 
said he, indulging in a smile worthy 
of Mephistopheles. “ I don’t won- 
der at its amusing you.” : 

‘“‘ Capital, indeed!” replied Powis; 
“ the best practical joke ever yet 
played off at Cambridge. How ori- 
ginal the conception! How brilliant 
the execution! And then the stocks 
and the hearse! Hah, hah, hah! 
Pray, don’t be angry, Pimpernel ; 
but upon my soul, I can’t help 
Ho, ho, ho !”’ 
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“ Angry, Mr Powis? I never 
was more diverted in my life— 
never !”” 

* I would have given worlds, 
Pimpernel, to have caught sight of 
your face when you made your exit 
from ”—— 

** Confound my face, sir! What 
have you to-do with it?” 

« And then to have seen you 
squatted without your hat in the 
stocks! Oh, Lord, what a spectacle 
that must have been!” And again 
Powis fell back in convulsions of 
laughter. 

“ For God’s sake,” exclaimed 
Paul, “ no more of this! A joke’sa 
joke, but it may be carried too far. 
Here, fill your glass, and let’s talk of 
something else ;” saying which he 
pushed the bottle towards his guest, 
and then turned the conversation into 
a different channel, carefully, how- 
ever, avoiding any reference to the 
Dicksons, whose names he did not 
once mention during the whole time 
that Powis remained with him. 


Cuapter VI. 


The next morning, having been 
refreshed by a long night’s sleep, 
Paul summoned up energy enough to 
attend chapel; and finding that no 
one there seemed to have the slight- 
est knowledge of his late ridiculous 
mishaps, he took heart and returned 
home to breakfast with the elastic 
pace of one who has just unexpected- 
ly surmounted a difficulty, the burden 
of which has been long weighing up- 
on his spirits. In fact, he would have 
become quite as happy as ever, had it 
not been for the clouding recollection 
of Sophia, for whom, as his self-confi- 
dence increased, his old affection re- 
vived. How delicate had been her 
conduct in not returning to the scene 
of his humiliation! How prompt and 
generous her interference with the 
magistrate in his behalf! Yet she 
was lost to him; for how could he 
expect that a lady of her sensitive na- 
ture would ever dream of accepting as 
a husband, a man who had been pub- 
licly exposed in the stocks? No; 
the case was clear. He must resign 
all thoughts of her, and henceforth, 
like the Elder Brotherin Beaumont and 


Fletcher’s comedy, “ marry himself 
to mathematics.” 

He was busy pondering this mat- 
ter, when a letter was brought to him 
by the college Gyp. Could he be- 


lieve his eyesight? It was from So- 
phia Dickson—from that very para- 
gon of loveliness whose loss he was 
just then so deeply deploring! The 
fair writer made not the slightest al- 
lusion to his recent misfortune, but 
enquired kindly after his health, men- 
tioned a beautiful ballad that had 
been sent her by a fziend in London, 
and concluded by expressing a modest 
hope that “ Ma” might shortly be fa- 
voured with a visit from him, when 
he should hear the lovely air in ques- 
tion. Paul was in ecstasies. All 
his past griefs were forgotten; and 
had the scamps who had popped him 
into the boot appeared at that mo- 
ment before him, and confessed their 
delinquency, he would have forgiven 
them with all his soul. 

Having perused the precious billet 
at least a dozen times, and as often 
pressed it to his lips, the enamoured 
student determined on posting off that 
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very hour to the village, and deliver- 
ing his reply in person. He had not 
the slightest apprehension of being 
discovered by any of the inhabitants ; 
for who could recognise in the well- 
dressed gentleman of to-day, the hat- 
less, mud-bedaubed vagabond of yes- 
terday ? Accordingly, he set forth 
brisk and confident, with a fixed reso- 
lution to abandon the shilly-shally 
system, make a bold stroke for a wife, 
and win all, or lose all, ere the sun 
should have attained his meridian. 

As Paul moved rapidly along his 
road, with a fine bracing wind blow- 
ing freshly against him, every object 
on which his eye rested seemed flush 
of grace and cheerfulness. The dull 
square fore-court of Catherine-Hall 
appeared a model of architectural ele- 
gance; and even the formal outline 
of the Hogmagogs exhibited the ne 
plus ultra of the picturesque. How 
different from the preceding day, 
when the same sun, which now lent 
life and splendour and beauty to all 
things, looked as though it shone for 
no other purpose than to mock the 
dirty and forlorn vagrant ! 

After about an hour and a half’s 
smart walking Paul drew near the 


village, and, turning down the well- 
known lane, soon reached the Dick- 


sons’ cottage. And now, for the first 
time, his courage began to fail him. 
Suppose, instead of accepting his 
offers, Sophia should make him the 
subject of her ridicule! But no; 
she would not, could not do so; for 
she was all melting softness, and 
therefore far more likely—so hope 
whispered in Paul’s ear—to sympa- 
thize with, than to laugh at him. — 
This last encouraging reflection de- 
cided him, and knocking at the door, 
the maid-servant who opened it, and 
seemed as if she had anticipated his 
‘ visit, informed him, with a significant 
simper, that her young mistress was 
in the kitchen-garden. Thither ac- 
cordingly he repaired; and in an in- 
stant stands in the divine presence of 
Sophia. How charming she looked, 
with her light morning-gown fitting 
close to her taper-waist, the single 
white rose in her hair, and the glow 
of health blushing on her damask 
cheek! The moment she beheld her 
visiter, she hurried forward, and smi- 
lingly held out her hand. Ah, that 
smile—that irresistible smile! It has 
dispelled all Paul’s doubts. No more 


timidity, no more embarrassment ; he 
can now endure to treat his yesterday's 
adventure as a good joke, and even 
sympathize with the visible, though 
subdued merriment of his companion, 

And thus the interesting couple, 
pacing up and down the kitchen-gar. 
den, converse in the most sportive 
and familiar manner, till, suddenly 
inspired by a strange courage, Paul, 
just as Sophia is halting in the cen- 
tral walk, seizes her lily hand,—and 
there, in that sylvan and secluded 
spot, with a row of potatoes on one 
side of him, and of cabbages and such- 
like sentimental vegetables on the 
other, pours forth the cherished se. 
eret of his heart. The lady stared, 
sighed, blushed, professed the utmost 
degree of amazement, and then fal- 
tering out, “ I must speak to Ma,” 
vanished from her lover's side, lea- 
ving him in a state of mind which— 
to quote the eloquent language of 
George Robins’s advertisements— 
‘may be better conceived than de- 
scribed.” 

Luckily, however, he was not kept 
long in suspense ; for in about ten 
minutes the venerable mother of his 
Sophia made her appearance, and ob- 
serving that she could not bear the 
idea of delaying explanation when 
the happiness of her “ darling child” 
was at stake, came at once to the 
point, in a matter-of-fact, business-like 
style, that somewhat disconcerted the 
impassioned suitor, who, however, re- 
plied frankly and readily to all her 
questions touching his “ prospects,” 
and so forth, and even felt grateful, 
when his first surprise was over, for 
the warm interest she took in one 80 
dear to his heart. Satisfied with his 
answers, the kind-hearted old lady 
unhesitatingly gave her consent to 
the match, which, after some graceful 
demurrings on Sophia's part, it was 
arranged should take place that day 
week, as term would then be ended, 
and Paul would have the long three 
morths’ vacation before him for a 
honeymoon. 

Accordingly, on the appointed day 
—all the requisite legal preliminaries 
having been duly settled—Paul, who 
had previously introduced Sophia to 
his friend Powis, was married by him 
in the village church, which stood 


most conveniently a few yards from. 


the cottage. The ceremony was quite 
as awful as such ceremonies are apt to 
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be; but when it was ended, a cold 
collation soon restored all parties to 
their usual cheerfulness ; and nothing 
could possibly exceed the exhilaration 
of the bridegroom's spirits when, hav- 
ing bade adieu to Powis, he found 
himself whirling along, as fast as four 
post-horses could carry him, on the 
road to Lowestoff, with his wife on 
one side of him, and his mother-in-law 
on the other. 

On his return, after a fortnight’s 
pleasuring, to a small, ready-furnished 
house, which he had secured at Cam- 
bridge, Paul’s Fenstanton friend called 
over to pay him a visit, and found him 
quite an altered man. Hitherto he 
had been grave and reserved in man- 
ner. He was now become as playful 
as akitten. Then, too, he was so affec- 
tionate—so inexpressibly endearing in 
his ways! If for an instant his Sophia 
quitted the room, minutes were hours 
till she returned; and when he ad- 
dressed her, though it were only to 
ask her if she would take a slice 
more mutton, or another glass of wine, 
the tones of his voice were as sweet as 
barley-sugar. Never since the Fall 
was there witnessed such domestic fe- 
licity. Adam in Paradise, ere Eve had 
yet set an example of insubordination, 
was Paul’s only prototype. 

So passed the auspicious month of 
the honeymoon, during which period 
our Benedick, like the shepherd in Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, kept piping 
and chirping away “ as though he 
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should never grow old.” At the ex- 
piration of that time, however, his 
* angel wife,” whose love of innocent 
gaiety was at least as remarkable as 
her grace and beauty and sensibility, 
began delicately to intimate her wish 
for a change of scene, if only, as she 
observed, to give a new zest to the 
pleasures of home when they should 
return to it after a brief absence. Paul, 
who had a sort of instinctive dislike to 
locomotion, would far rather have con- 
tinued in the peaceful seclusion of Cam- 
bridge ; but Sophia was so pressing § 
she had such an arch, coaxing manner 
with hers; and was, besides, so dot- 
ingly fond of him, that he felt it was 
impossible to deny her any thing. 

Accordingly the happy couple, ac- 
companied by their venerable kinswo- 
man, set out on a trip to London, where 
they put up at an expensive West-end 
hotel; and after seeing all that was to 
be seen, spending large sums of mo- 
ney, and living in a constant state of 
bustle from morning till night, re- 
turned home, infinitely te Paul’s dé- 
light, who felt persuaded that, now the 
autumnal evenings were approaching, 
his wife would give up all further idea 
of quitting Cambridge, and settle down 
into a quiet, staid, affectionate, fire- 
side companion—a matter about which 
he was the more anxious, as the vaca- 
tion would terminate in a few weeks, 
when it was his intention to resume 
his college studies. 


Cuapter VII. 


Gentle reader, the scene is now 
about to change! Alas that it should 
be so! but this is a rough, bleak world, 
exposed constantly to the malign in- 
fluences of storm and cloud; and love 
is the most delicate plant that springs 
up from its rugged soil. At the expi- 
ration of his second month, when the 
novelty of his situation had in a de- 
gree subsided, Paul somehow or other 
felt himself not quite so comfortable as 
he had been. His darling Sophia, so 
far from sobering down to the staid, 
peaceful housewife that he had so eon- 
fidently caleulated on, and esteeming 
it the pride of her life to administer 
to the domestic comforts of her hus- 
band, was incessantly importuning 
him to quit that “* hum-drum Cam- 
bridge,” and take up his abode in one 


of the fashionable squares of the me- 
tropolis. She had no notion, she said, 
of being moped to death in a stupid 
country town; where there were no 
parks—nor theatres—nor balls—nor 
exhibitions —and where she knew 


scarcely a single soul. It might be 
all very well for those who liked the 
sort of thing, to take long dull walks, 
and go poring ever a parcel of musty 
books; but she had no relish for 
such a common-place mode ef life ; 
her nature required the excitement of 
novelty; and if she remained mueh 
longer where she then was, she felt it 
would be her death. 

When Peul first heard his wife de- 
clare these sentiments, he staggered 
as if he had been shot. Was thi Se 
same Sophia, he asked himself, who 
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but eight short weeks before had seem- 
ed wholly devoted to the simple and 
unsophisticated pleasures of domestic 
retirement; whose tastes were’so re- 
fined ; wlrose nature was so amiable 
and artless; who had derived such 
enjoyment from his conversation ; and 
appeared so every way qualified to ap- 
preciate him? Fain would he have 
persuaded himself that this heretofore 
paragon of perfection was still un- 
changed, and that he had misinterpre- 
ted the tendency of her remarks ; but 
the sad truth was made but too appa- 
rent, when, in reply to some observa- 
tions he had once hastily let drop re- 
specting the increasing predilection of 
his mother-in-law for strong waters, 
his wife, as the saying is, “ took him 
up short,” and reminded him of his 
own adventure in the stocks. 

When once a hasty word has passed 
between man and wife, it is surprising 
how soon the breach widens between 
them. From having been one and 
indivisible, they become two and dis- 
sociated. Sophia was naturally hot- 
tempered, and having once passed the 
Rubicon, pursued her onward course 
without the slightest regard to conse- 
quences. She no longer took country 
strolls with her husband; no longer 
sang to him on the piano ; or charmed 
him with her melodious recitation of 
sentimental poesy ; but sulked from 
morning till night, like a disappointed 
thoughtless coquette as she was; and 
even went so far, on one memorable 
occasion, as to tell Paul, without re- 
serve or circumlocution, that if he did 
not shortly quit Cambridge, where 
she was wasting away by inches, and 
take up his residence in London, as a 
man of his means should do, she would 
plague his life out; asking, at the same 
time, what else he supposed she mar- 
ried him for! 

One day, on his return home Pcie 
avisit to his sympathizing friend Powis, 
Paul saw his wife busily engaged in 
writing letters to London; and about 
a week afterwards, the driver of the 
Cambridge Telegraph deposited in the 
drawing-room a boy about seven years 
of age, a strapping, broad-faced lad, 
with a prodigious play of lungs, and 
an eye full of mischief, who had been 
consigned to the coachman’s special 
custody by the proprietor of a board- 
ing-school at Hammersmith. 

“‘ My God, what’s this ?”” exclaimed 
Paul, staring grimly at the urchin, 
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who was clasped in his mother’s arms, 
«* Sophia—Mrs Pimpernel, I mean— 
can you explain this most extraordi- 
nary circumstance?” 

«‘ Explain!” replied her venerable 
parent, with a terseness very uncom- 
mon in age, “ Lord bless us, what is 
there to explain? This is my grand. 
son, and a sweet child he is, isn’t he? 
Here, Tommy, go and kiss your new’ 
Pa!” 

* Take it away!” vociferated the 
indignant and astonished Paul, back. 
ing to the very extremity of the apart- 
ment; “1 know nothing of it—I'‘ll 
have nothing to do with it—it’s none 
of mine ;”’ and so saying, he caught up 
his hat, ‘and flung out of the house, 
banging all the doors after him with 
the fury of Sir Arthur Wardour, when 
insulted by his host tne Antiquary. 

When he returned at a late hour, 
he found his wife seated with her mo- 
ther at supper, and looking as compo- 
sed as ifnothing had happened. Not 
a word was spoken during the meal, 
except by Tommy, who talked and 
laughed away with his little mouth 
full, in a way which, considering his 
near affinity to him, ought to nave 
made Paul's lungs “ crow like chan- 
ticleer.”” But that aggrieved Bene- 
dick was in no mood to relish his art- 
less and mercurial prattle. He sat, 
with an awful scowl on his brow, ab- 
sorbed in thoughts too deep, and, it is 
to be feared, too malignant for utter: 
ance ; and, long after the rest of the 
family had retired for the night, was 
heard pacing up and down the room 
with the hurried strides of a caged 
tiger. 

Early the next morning the aged 
parent of his “ angel wife’’ set out on 
a journey to London. Paul was now 
left alone with Sophia, but his situa- 
tion was little improved thereby ; for 
she never ceased subjecting him to a 
thousand petty annoyances ; taunting 
him with his selfishness and stinginess; 
and—severest cut of all—contrasting 
his conduct with that of the late la- 
mented Captain Dickson,- who, she 
said, would not have hesitated an in- 
stant in taking her a house in town, 
but even been glad of the opportunity 
of thus showing the ardour of his af- 
fection for her. In vain the ill-star- 
red victim of * love at first sight”’ re- 
pelled these taunts with all the indig- 
nation he could muster; in vain swore 
with an oath that he would be master 
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of his own actions, and pursue his own 
course of study and retirement just as 
he pleased ; his wife’s dogged perse- 
yerance was too much for him; and 
a shuddering apprehension would at 
times cross his mind that, after all, he 
should be compelled to give up his 
darling studies—now become his only 
solace—forego all thoughts of the Se- 
nior Wranglership ; and take up his 
residence in the metropolis. 

Such was Paul’s distracted state of 
mind when his esteemed mother-in- 
law returned from her visit to Lon- 
don; but, alas, not alone!—for she 
was accompanied by a laughing dark- 
eyed girl about five or six years of 
age, who no sooner entered the apart- 
ment than, quitting grandmamma’s 
side, she flew off to Mrs Pimpernel, 
with all the fond enthusiasm of child- 
hood. 

«¢ What, another!” exclaimed Paul, 
his eyes starting from their sockets, 
and his lips quivering with passion. 
“ By God, madam, this is infamous! 
But [ll stand it no longer. I'll have 


a separate maintenance—lI'll sue for a 
divoree—I’ll expose the whole affair 
to the world—TI'll”’"— 

“‘ Hoity-toity !’’ said grandmamma, 


“ what a fuss the man makes about a 
trifle! Why, you should be proud of 
such fine children, instead of’’— 

«“ Pray, madam,” interrupted Paul, 
addressing his wife, “ why didn’t you 
‘tell me you were plagued with these 
infernal incumbrances before you mar- 
ried me?” 

‘“‘ Because it did not suit my pur- 
pose,” replied Sophia, quietly, and with 
remarkable candour ; for, as her hus- 
band had observed to Powis, during 
his courtship, she was singularly frank 
in her nature. 

“ T dare say not,” he replied with a 
malicious sneer; “ it was necessary 
that they should be kept out of the 
way until you had hooked a second 
husband.” 

‘“ For shame, Mr P.,” said his 
mother-in-law, “ I never heard of such 
behaviour in all my born days! But 
you haven't a spark of feeling. I don’t 
wonder at the dear children being 
quite frightened in your presence.” 

** You’re a monster,”’ rejoined So- 
phia, ‘and I am heartily sorry I ever 
had any thing to say to you. Ah, if 
poor, dear Captain Dickson were alive 
at this moment!” 

“‘ I wish, with all my soul, he was, 
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though I’ve no doubt he’s far happier 
where he is.” At these words Mrs 
Pimpernel made preparations for burst- 
ing into a hysterical flood of tears, 
with a view to melt her husband's iron 
heart. She was soon, however, divert- 
ed from her sentimental purpose by 
his addressing her with a spiteful, 
malignant laugh, as follows :—* Pray, 
madam, will you be kind enough to 
inform me how many more of these 
valuable consignments I am to ex- 
pect? There are two London coaches 
will stop at the Eagle-and-Child to- 
morrow night. Am I to expect a babe 
by each? Will the darlings come in- 
side or outside, madam ?” 

“‘ Perhaps they may come in the 
boot,” replied Sophia, giving eager 
vent to one of those arch sallies that 
had once so fascinated her husband ; 
upon which his mother-in-law set up a 
brisk shout, which was chorussed by 
the two children, and Paul had no- 
thing left for it but to beat an expedi- 
tious retreat. 

From this time forward he was as 
miserable as the veriest hypochondriac 
could reasonably desire to be. The 
children, in particular, were a perfect 
torment to him. They entered that 
sanctum sanctorum (his study), when 
he was absent, dogs’-eared his books, 
purloined his mathematical instru- 
ments, and strewed his papers in in- 
extricable confusion about the floor, 
On one occasion they even went so far 
as to tear half the leaves out of his 
« Wood’s Algebra,” on which he had 
been entering some valuable marginal 
notes—the boy, in order to make a 
tail for his kite, and the girl, to curl 
her doll's hair with. If their outraged 
stepfather ever ventured to correct 
them for these enormities, he was sure 
to bring the whole house in thunder 
about his ears, infinitely to the alarm 
of the old maid next door, who had 
long since made up her mind that 
Paul was a miracle of brutality; and 
the scene would be wound up by So- 
phia’s going off in hysterics, to the 
imminent peril of her husband, should 
he venture within sweep of her arm. 

Under these circumstances, Paul’s 
only consolation consisted in corre- 
sponding with his old friend Powis, 
who was now passing a few weeks at 
the sea-port of Cromer. His letters, 
as might be anticipated, overflowed 
with spleen and bitterness. Writing 
to inform him of the unexpected arri- 
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val of his last step-child, he observed, 
in that exaggerated spirit of savage 
ocularity to which despair so often 
flies for refuge—* Almost every coach 
now brings me down a child, and I 
tremble at the very sound of the wheels. 
I expect twins by the next waggon. 
Cali me no longer Pimpernel—my 
name is Pidcock, and I keep a mena- 
gerie, Oh that I had taken your ad- 
vice, my kind, disinterested friend! 
Take mine in return, and whenever 
you see a petticoat, run from it as you 
would from the devil. Don’t think 
yourself safe, even with your grand- 
mother. Let my fate hold out a warn- 
ing to you. I have been married little 
more than seven weeks, and I feel as 
if { had served an apprenticeship of as 
many years. The stocks were nothing 
to what I now endure ; and as for the 
hearse, I wish to God I had never got 
out of it, but qualified myself for a le- 
gitimate conveyance by it.” 

On another occasion he addressed 


the same friend as follows :—** No-. 


thing surprises me so much as my late 
infatuation. To think that I, who am 
a steady, reserved student, and dote 
upon domestic quiet, should have sur- 
rendered my happiness into the cus- 
tody of a frivolous, heartless coquette, 
ensnared by a show of gentleness and 
sensibility that ought not to have de- 
ceived a schoolboy—to think that I, of 
all men in the world, should have act- 
ed in this blind manner! There must 
clearly have been witchcraft at work, 
or I eould not have been so infatuated. 
However, the spell is broken now— 
my eyes are opened—and I awake to 
the full wretchedness of my condition. 
Conceive my deplorable state! My 
wife’s mother ‘has just bought one of 
the brats a big drum, and the other a 
squeaking fife, and promises them a 
rattle to-morrow. Heaven help me! 
but fiendish thoughts flit across my 
mind, and I sometimes think I will 
leave two penny tarts, drugged with 
arsenic, on the nursery table. 

« P, S —Whenever you take up 
the county newspaper, be sure you 
skip all the ‘ Coroners’ Inquests,’ or 
one of these days you may chance to 
read therein what will wring your 
fond heart.” 

But, fortunately for Paul, this sort 
of life was about to have anend. It 
is a long lane that has no turning. 
One morning, while he was seated 
alone in his study—his wife and her 
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mother, accompanied by the children, 
having set out in a hired carriage for 
the Newmarket races—he was surpri- 
sed by a visit from his friend Powis, 
who, entering the room witha smiling 
face, and grasping him cordially by 
the hand, told him to cheer up, for 
that he was the bearer of good news, 

Paul looked up at his visiter with 
lack-lustre eye, and then pettishly re. 
plied, «*‘ Cheer up, indeed! That ad. 
vice comes too late now. You might 
just as well tell a criminal under sen- 
tence of execution to cheer up. No, 
no, my destiny is settled in this 
world.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not; at any rate listen 
to this, for it is well worth your atten- 
tion ;”’ and so saying, the speaker 
drew the Times newspaper of the 
preceding day from his pocket, and 
read from it an advertisement signed 
‘* Samuel Dickson,” wherein the wri- 
ter, a West India captain, expressed 
his wish that if this notice should meet 
the eyes of his wife, Mrs Sophia Dick- 
son, who he had reason to believe 
had, with many other of his friends 
and relatives, been deceived by a false 
report, and supposed him drowned on 
his last voyage to Jamaica, she would 
instantly acquaint him with her place 
of residence. 

‘“‘ Hey, what’s that—what’s that you 
say? Read that again!” exclaimed 
Paul, starting up with wondrous viva- 
city ; “ but no, let me read it;” and 
with these words he snatched the pa- 
per from his friend, and having finish- 
ed the perusal of the precious docu- 
ment, he clasped his hands above his 
head, and exclaimed with fervour, 
while the tears of joy started to his 
eyes, “* By G—d, then, I shall be Se- 
nior Wrangler after all!” 

s‘ Sit down, man, sit down,” said 
Powis, “ and let us talk the matter 
over rationally.” 

But Paul was far too excited just 
then to be able to follow his friend's 
advice. He snapped his fingers, ca- 
pered about the room, and played so 
many antics, that Powis at length 
said, *‘ Why, you're mad, Pimpernel ; 
this news has quite turned your brain.” 

“ True, true, 1 am mad ;—who 
wouldn’t be mad in my situation ? I've 
shaken off my fetters—I'm emancipa- 
ted—free as the winds! I can say 
what I please—and do what I please 
—and spend what I please. No more 
drums and fifes dinning in my ear 

e 
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from morning till night! No more 

tticoat tyranny! I’m free—I'm 
free—Huzza!” and so saying, the de- 
lighted speaker began pirouetting and 
spinning round on one leg, like John 
Reeve in Cupid. 

“«“ Do, pray, sit down, Pimpernel,” 
said his friend, or I shall think you 
cracked in right earnest.” 

« Sit down! I can't sit, nor stand 
either. I’m as buoyant and mercurial 
as—fol de rol !—I say, do you see that 
chair ?” 

“ Yes, what of it?” 

“ Here goes!” and Paul was ac- 
tually about to clear the chair at a 
leap, when Powis, in sheer astonish- 
ment at his vagaries, flung himself 
suddenly back in his seat, and by so 
doing, overbalanced it, and came to 
the ground right in front of Paul, who 
stumbled headlong over him, and both 
lay sprawling on the carpet, one over 
the other, in the exagt form of across. 

This accident somewhat moderated 
our Cantab’s ecstasies ; and in a short 
time having, by a prodigious effort, 
recovered his composure, Powis, at his 
special request, sat down, and penned 
an answer to the advertisement, in 
which a cordial invitation was given 
to Captain Dickson, who was request- 
ed to lose no time in. making his ap- 
pearance at Cambridge, as his faithful 
and affectionate Sophia was dying 
with impatience to see him. The let- 
ter was then despatched to the post, 
and Powis left his friend in a happier 
state of mind than he had known for 
many weeks. 

Two days had passed since the an- 
swer had been sent to the advertise- 
ment, during which Paul bore with 
the utmost indifference and good-hu- 
mour the taunts of his wife and the 
noise of his step-children ; and the third 
was now drawing towards its close. 

“ Surely Captain Dickson will come 
by to-night’s coach,” thought the anxi- 
ous Pimpernel, as he kept constantly 
referring to the watch which he held 
in his hand. “ Ten minutes to six— 
oh, come, there’s hope yet—the stage 
will not be in till a quarter past ;” 
saying which he threw open the win- 
dow, and seated himself beside it. 
For the first time, for many a leng 
day, he listened with eagerness to the 
sdund of the coach-wheels. Hitherto 
they had brought him down nothing 
but misfortunes ; now, he trusted, they 
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were about to make compensation, and 
bring him down a remedy. 

Time, mean-while, slipped on; St 
Mary’s church had already struck six, 
and the college-bells were all ringing 
for evening chapel—yet still no Tele- 
graph ! 

“’Tis strange!” exclaimed Paul, 
starting up from his seat; “ but hark, 
I hear the sound of wheels ;” and 
away he rushed, without his hat, to 
the hall-door. 

It was a damp, foggy evening, one 
of those evenings which would have 
justified a horse in poking his nose 
through a shop-window. The lamps 
on the opposite side of the street glim- 
mered with a wan, sickly light; and 
the collegians, a’ they passed and re- 
passed, in their dark silk-gowns, close 
by where Paul was standing, resem- 
bléd spectres flitting home to the 
churchyard. 

‘“* Surely I heard the sound of wheels 
just now—ay, and here it comes— 
pshaw, ’tis only a brewer's dray-cart !” 
and the disappointed listener heaved a 
bitter sigh as the lumbering vehicle 
toiled onwards.- 

A thousand apprehensions now be- 
gan to beset him. The coach might 
be overturned in the fog; Captain 


- Dickson might be pitehed head-fore.. 


most into a ditch, and choked with> * 
chickweed and tadpoles ; or, what was 
more likely, he might repent having 
acquainted his wife with the fact of 
his resurrection. This last supposi- 
tion, than which nothing seemed to 
Paul more natural, put him into_a per- 
fect fever ; and he was just in the act 
of returning to his study, when he 
heard the weleome sound of a horn. 
Presently two coach-lamps were seen 
dimly gleaming through the mist ; the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs drew near ; and 
the old Cambridge Telegraph came 
rattling down the street. How Paul’s 
heart beat at this moment! Will the 
coach turn round the corner into the 
Pease-market ? No, it keeps right on ; 
already it is within a few yards of his 
door ; the driver tightens his reins; 
the horses are drawn up right oppo- 
site where our hero is standing ; and 
down jumps a good-natured, jolly- 
looking sailor, whom Paul, guessing 
at once to be Captain Dickson, wel- 
comes with a convulsive grasp of the 
hand, and intreduces, without cere- 
mony, into the drawing-room ! 
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‘An extraordinary sensation was 
created by the bluff tar’s appearance. 
Sophia fainted—Tommy screamed 
“Pa!” and began turning his coat- 
pockets inside out—and the grandmo- 
ther stared through her spectacles at 
the new comer, as though he had just 
risen from the dead. An eclaircisse- 
ment immediately took place, after 
which came an act of unparalleled dis- 
interestedness on Paul’s part. That 
generous young man, in the hand- 
somest manner possible, resigned all 
claims on Sophia, observing that his 
sense of justice and honour would not 
allow him to withhold such a treasure 
from the arms of one who was so 
much more deserving of her. At first 
the Captain seemed inclined to take 
matters in high dudgeon, but when 


the strange circumstances of the case. 


had been minutely and impartially 
explained to him, more especially 
when he learned that his wife had se. 
cured a settlement for life from her 
second husband, he agreed to take 
her back again, because, as he coarse. 
ly observed, in justification of his con. 
duct, “ After all, she did not seem 
much the worse for wear.” 

And so Paulescaped. The Fish out 
of Water returned to its natural ele. 
ment—that is to say, our emancipated 
student went back to his mathemati. 
cal studies and his snug rooms in the 
Pease-market—and in the fulness of 
time achieved the great object of his 
ambition, and was proclaimed—Sz. 
nioR WRANGLER! 





CRYSTALS FROM A CAVERN. 


a. 
Tue lunar light of rhetoric has often 
a similar effect to that of moonshine in 
the tropics. Itstrikes those blind who 
doze under the effluence. A crowd 
convulsed by the language of a politi- 


eal or religious fanatic is, for the time, ' 


moonstruck. But dreamer, indeed, 
would he be who should suppose the 
source of the mischief to be, like Ari- 
osto’s moon, the store-house of all the 
lost. wits of the sufferers. 
2. 

; Every man employs, for a large part 

of every day, a mechanism far more 
wonderful than the engine of Watt or 
Babbage; and an additional wonder 
is, that few know they use so sublime 
an instrument, though it is worked by 
distinct acts of his own thoughts and 
will. What is it?—Language. By 
this we build pyramids, fight battles, 
ordain and administer laws, shape and 
teach religion, are knitted man to man, 
cultivate each other, and ourselves. 
How vast is our self-glorification for 
the art of writing: how infinite for 
the smaller art of printing ; how silent 
and null for that of speech! Our 
noblest gifts are too apparently invalu- 
able and divine to be referred as matter 
of praise to ourselves, and, therefore, 
we do not think of them at all, but 
take them for granted as a portion of 


ourselves. Yet, are not even we our- 
selves given to us by a power higher 
than we? 

, 3. 

Mankind moves onward threugh the 
night of time like a procession of torch- 
bearers, and words are the lights which 
the generations carry. By means of 
these they kindle abiding lamps beside 
the track which they have passed ; and 
in the hands of the sage and prophetic 
leaders of the train, these shoot for- 
ward a column of light into the dark- 
ness before them. The darkness, in- 
deed, is still great, but it is much that 
by means of the light which contrasts 
with it, we know it to be darkness. 

4. 

A man once said, with an air of 
much self-complacency, I believe only 
what is proved. Another answered, 
you seem to think this a merit ; yet, 
what does it mean but that you believe 
only what you cannot help believing? 
That which it is important to believe, 
is that which we need not believe, un- 
less we will to do so. The ancient 
oracles often deceived men to believe 
that which it was a duty to disbelieve. 
There are modern ones which seek to 
better the instruction by changing it 
into the exact converse. On all sides 
mingle and help each other's discord 
the thin whines and harsh grunts of a 
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faithless necessity. On all sides yawns 
before us the grim and stupid false- 
hood,—the will has nothing to do with 
the belief. 

5. 

The prose man knows nothing of 
poetry, but poetry knows much of him, 
nay, all that he knows not of himself; 
and how much is that! as well as all 
that he does know, which, indeed, is 
little. 

6. 

There is a kind of Catholicism of 
opinion which honours truth in the 
same way as he who marries many 
contemporaneous wives honours mar- 
riage, or as the man honours property 
who appropriates as much as possible 
of his neighbours. 


The harmony and correlation of 
nature as a whole, are far more per- 
fect than in any reproduction of a part 
of it by art. But because art cannot 
represent the great whole except typi- 
cally, it has, as its peculiar function, 
to unite and round into a minor whole 
such fragments as it can grasp. If it 
created only a literal copy, its work 
would be not a whole, but still frag- 
mentary. He, therefore, who would 
substitute a literal copy for a true 
work of art, manifestly wants the sense 
of that in his original which art most 
looks to and draws life from, namely, 
the peaceful and musical unity which 
pervades it, and blends together all its 
portions, in one great image, the out- 
ward symbol of one God. 

8 


A picture-gallery full of spectators, 
isan excellent image of the relation of 
art and reality. The unmoving, un- 
blemished faces, and more than living 
accuracy of forms, the fine interwoven 
lines and fixed harmonizing colours, 
are all fitted in each picture to some 


single end. They are bounded by 
the definite purpose of the whole, 
which shuts up each composition as a 
distinct world. The thought cannot 
grow upon the canvas from spring to 
summer, or from year to year. It de- 
tains us within its own limits, exclud- 
ing all the universe beyond. It is 
unchangeable, indeed, but finite, irre- 
ceptive of aught from without, uncon- 
scious of aught within, and unproduc- 
tive. While the beholders look and 
move before the high, glowing, many- 
coloured ideals, one recognises with 
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sparkling eyes, some vivid representa- 
tion of that which he has himself ob- 
served in nature ; another is delighted 
and satisfied by the grace and round- 
ness of the group which reveals some 
ancient story ; a third is lifted up and 
inspired by the sight of beauty beyond 
all that experience knows of, and owns 
the presence of a majestic imagination. 
But of their own faces no one, to a 
keen eye, is free from grievous defects 
and offences, or has the perfectly se- 
rene and living expression which all 
may be led to conceive, though none 
have seen it. There is weakness, 
meanness, rancour, ugliness, more or 
less visible in every aspect. The com- 
positions which these real figures form 
with each other, are broken and harsh, 
crowded or vacant, confused and unde- 
fined, not centralized by any distinct 
purpose. Yet, on the other hand, 
every one of these beings has a life 
which grows without cessation ; stands 
not in one fixed visible site, but in 
a thousand shifting and involved re- 
lations; is hemmed in by no wooden 
frame, nor magic circle of an artist’s 
single conception ; but has an infinite 
around it, and works and shapes itself 
therein, by a destiny that assigns to 
it no point beyond which it shall not 
pass. 


Emotion turning back on itself, and 
not leading on to thought or action, is 
the element of madness. 

10. 

Goethe sometimes reminds us of a 
Titan in acourt dress. But the Titan 
is the reality, the clothing only the 
fleeting appearance. To his great- 
ness nothing was wanting but the 
sense how far finite greatness, even 
such as his, is still below infinity ; how 
much weaker is the strongest inde- 
pendence of an earthly spirit than the 
dependence upheld by Him who alone 
can abide for ever, unsubdued, yet 
peaceful. He was the shaping central 
figure of a world of light and graceful 
images, a lovely Greek Olympus. 
But over the smooth and bland aspects 
of his marble and ivory works, deep 
shadows and startling lights are thrown 
from the larger and more earnest 
sphere of the infinite, the personal,— 
in a word—the Christian, which en- 
circles like sky and ocean, with huger 
proportions and immense vistas, his 
calmer, smaller dominion, These 
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glimpses too; and gigantic shadows of 
immortal ideas, he endeavoured to 
unite by soft connexions with his ewn 
peculiar forms, and to invest them with 
the like serene and rounded beauty. 
But the element was too vital insur- 
gent, and for ever started away be- 
neath his hand, or burst off in fierce 
discord from the easier and more pliant 
material of his art. Hence the incon- 
sistency and painful jarring which not 
seldom molest us in the midst of his 
quietest and most seductive crea- 
tions. 
ll. 

There are persons not merely in- 
different to knowledge, but who posi- 
tively dislike it, because it puts them 
out in the rotary repetition of their 
ignorance. 

12. 

One of the commonest of all delu- 
sions is that which leads us to weigh 
men against each other, and not by an 
absolute standard. The practical ap- 
plication of this error leads to an im- 
moderate admiration of men of great 
energies ill applied, and to a corres- 
ponding contempt for the weaker and 
narrower minds which have done all 
the best in their power with the por- 
tion of life and activity intrusted to 
them. We often estimate the man of 
abounding and busy faculties, by con- 
sidering, not how far he has faithfully 
employed his whole being for high and 
pure ends, but what overbalance of 
right and arduous endeavours remains, 
after deducting all that is base, idle, 
and self-willed. And this overbalance 
may easily be so important as to cast 
altogether into shade the utmost and 
entire labours of lesser minds, though 
these may, nevertheless, have wrought 
with perfect singleness of aim and un- 
wearied self-devotion. Glory to the 
selfish rich man’s gorgeous offering, is 
still the cry of the world’s orators, too 
often even of those most nobly gifted. 
Glory to the widow's mite, is that still 
sweet inward song of the true heart 
taught in endless harmonies issuing 
from the face of God. 

13. 

How often is to execute a thought 
the same thing as to execute a man, 
that is, to put an end to it. 

14, 

Philosophy is a Hermes, the messen- 
ger of the gods! who leads up some 
to those transparent and everlasting 


abodes, and others down te the land 


of shadows and unrealities, and, there. 
fore, of suffering. He sometimes plays 
divinest music, and is seated hard b 
Jupiter himself, who listens joyous; 
at other moments he is a swindler, 
liar, and thief, among the stalls and 
styes of earth. 
15. 

It is worthy only of a Turk to saw 
down the statue of the Uranian Venus 
into blocks that may serve as steps to 
a harem, and to exult in the change, 
Such is the work of Epicurism. 

16. 

We perpetually fancy ourselves in. 
tellectually transparent when we are 
opaque, and morally opaque when we 
are transparent. 

17. 

It was the middle of August. The 
sun was setting in a rainy sky, which 
hid the disk behind a dark bank of 
cloud. The high tide of the distant 
sea had caused the river to overflow a 
portion of its green and wooded banks, 
The whole unbounded plain, from the 
height on which the two spectators 
stood, looked a bed of meadow and 
vineyard, through which the large and 
quiet river, with a few small sails 
upon its surface, flowed unheard and 
waveless to the city, which extended 
its shapely bridge, and raised its Go- 
thie towers and spires in the becalmed 
and noiseless evening. The sun was 
invisible, but hung near enough to the 
lower edge of the clouds to shoot a 
bright red gleam obliquely across the 
river from above the town, and to 
tinge the lake-like inundation with a 
glow, broken to the eyes of the gazers 
by the trees in the hedges of the flood- 
ed fields. The town alone broke the 
straight line of the horizon, and be- 
tween its buildings and the skirt of 
the clouds was spread a pale clear 
amber air, while all around the sky 
and over the whole landscape the 
shades of green and grey were dimly 
blending. The evening bell sounded 
from a distant village church, and the 
red light deepened and broadened on 
the water with a ruby blaze, while the 
vapours and land below the sun melted 
in a purple steam. Then the border 
of the cloud itself kindled, and from 
below it the sun's rim dropped and 
seemed to hang a steady benignant 
fire. Through the broken clouds in 
the east, now tinged by the same 
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red light of sunset, the full moon 
glanced serene. All was so peaceful 
and unmoving, while the far-off chime 
searcely floated to the ear that Time 
appeared to have ceased its beatings, 
and for a moment those two hearts 
lived im eternity. 
18. 

In the spiritual as in the physical 
world, for some portion of mankind, 
day is always dawning ; and none are 
so dark as to want the tradition of 
past light, and the. faith of its return. 

19 


To found an argument for the value 
of Christianity on external evidence, 
and not on the condition of man, and 
the pure idea of God, is to hold up a 
candle before our eyes that we may 
better see the stars. It may dazzle, 
but cannot assist us. 

20. 

There is no lie that many men will 
not believe ; there isno man who does 
not believe many lies, and there is no 
man who believes only lies. 

21. 

One dupe is as impossible as one 
twin. 

22. 

Physical results can prove nothing 
but a cause adequate to produce such, 
that is, a physical cause; though, 
doubtless, these results, when subser- 
vient to a spiritual system, may be 
used as illustrations of it. But the 
proofs of a spiritual system must be 
drawn from itself, must be spiritual 
proof, and spiritually discerned. There- 
fore, to the perverted, faithless, love- 
less mind, they cannot be made mani- 
fest; and to attempt to argue a bad, 
base creature into conscience and re- 
ligion is a sowing of corn in the sea. 
Arguments are only valid for any man 
in proportion as he has the conscious- 
ness of the premises they are grounded 
on. The Epicurean, or greatest enjoy- 
ment-man, may, in truth, not reason 
ill at all from the only grounds that 
his self-creatéd habits and feelings per- 
mit him to be conscious of. His creed 
is the only logical one for swine and 
baboons, and if he chooses to make 
these his sect, it is his moral election, 
not his dialectic understanding, that we 
have a right to blame. From all this, 
it follows that the question, what is 
spiritual cultivation? how may the 
spirit in man be eultivated ? is, of all 
practical questions, infinitely the most 


; wes 
im t; or, indeed, that all others 
are but elements of this. one. 

23. 


It is thoughtless to say that because 
all things we know have each their 
eause, therefore the whole must have 
aone cause. We see that within the 
bounds of nature every phenomenon 
has a cause ; but this does not entitle 
us to go beyond those bounds to look 
at nature from without, and say that 
this too must have a cause; for the 
argument is evidently drawn only from 
the parts, and is unduly stretched when 
we apply it to the whole, though per- 
fectly tenable when we merely reason 
from analogy, and conclude that as the 
phenomena we know have causes, so 
must the phenomena we do not know. 
But every movement of existence 
might be in turn cause and result, and 
the whole be but a great everlasting 
wheel. It is as easy to imagine such 
a system eternal and infinite as to sup- 
pose an eternal and infinite Author of 
it. But the real ground of religion is 
very different, and may be suggested 
by the question ;— Why is the view of 
the universe, as this great self-ineluded, 
self-reproducing whole, so weary and 
fearful, at the very best, so unsatisfy- 
ing a prospect for the human mind? 
How can it be but because the sense 
that we need a God is an infallible 
indication that there is one, an extra 
mundane creator, the idea of whom is 
consistent with all we know of the 
universe, and absolutely required by 
our best and deepest knowledge of 
ourselves and our fellow-creatures. 

24. 

Leaf. Thou unmoving mass! where- 
fore dost thou bar my way? 

Stone. Thouidle wanderer! Water 
rolled me hither. Quarrel with it, 
not with me. But wherefore, I may 
omnia turn, dost thou flutter against 
me? 

Leaf. Wind blew me hither. Blame 
it, not me. 

Stone. Then may water and wind 
contend together and dispute instead 
of us; while thou and | remain at 
peace. 

Leaf. Nay, but water and wind will 
not struggle in anger. For a sweet 
bird sang oné summer evening amidst 
my tree, and from him I learnt that 
they are fair twin-sisters; and when 
they seem to wrestle, it is but to dance 
together andembrace ; and when they 
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uplift their voices it is but to join in 
song. 
25. 

Every man has consciousnesses 
worse than the world would endure to 
hear of, but also wiser and better ones 
than it approves. .Of these more me- 
morable inward awakenings is the idea 
which has always haunted mankind of 
a universal, however indefinable, affi- 
nity between themselves and the whole 
universe. We feel at times assured, 
though often unable to express even 
to ourselves the fact, that the forms 
and laws of all other beings are all a 
portion of the forms and laws of our 
being. Somehow, although we know 
not how, it is myself that seems to me 
repeated, or prophesied, or drawn out 
into story in every thing I see. It is 
something of myself, some vast primor- 
dial matrix of my life that glooms be- 
fore me with closed eyes and folded 
senses in the dark hugerock. The 
doubts and struggles of my earnest 
hours are the strivings of a spirit work- 
ing in fraternal union with that which 
animates the stormy landscapes, and 
groans in the bosoms of the ancient 
pine-trees. It seems to be a single 
deep and blissful heart, from which 
proceed at once the gentle and pious 
breathings of my devotion, and the 
pervading loveliness of this transparent 
sunset as it melts into a starry night. 
So I and all things round me appear 
but different reflections of one great 
existence. Some in dimmer, some in 
clearer, in grey, or purple, or golden, 
in smooth, or distorting mirrors. But 
there are still more startling sugges- 
tions, when this kind of impression 
works upon us, not only from all the 
lower appearances, but from men them- 
selves ; when it is revealed to us that 
all the world of intellect, passion, and 
imagination, all poems, and histories, 


and mythologies, all tragic and heroic- 


strains of life, exist by implication in 
every individual breast. For every 
man has in truth within himself, 
though buried, perhaps, under granite 
pavements of custom and ignorance, 
and under immemorial beds of cold 
lava, whatever was taught by the 
priests of Thebes, or with the sinking 
towers of Babylon rolled into oblivion 
before the trumpet of Cyrus, and all 
that was evoked from darkness by the 
lyre of Homer. Our whole constitu- 
tion is prepared for the impulse, as the 


electric matter lies folded in the cloud, 
Give but this shock, and then might the 
beggar, the negro bondman, or the 
shrivelled money-hoarder find flash. 
ing in his brain an Iago, a Falstaff, a 
Juliet,a Lear; might rule as Timour 
a hundred kingdoms, and a million of 
horsemen; in the person of Czsar 
woo a Cleopatra; teach as Plato, 
hear as Aristotle, die as Socrates; as 
Columbus fashion a living, substantial 
world with the lines of a pencil on a 
chart; and as Isaiah thunderstrike the 
apostate kings of Judah, in whose 
wavering, greedy, cruel hearts he 
would also find an image of his own, 
So large, manifold, and one is our ex. 
istence. Yet wo to him who in this 
contemplation forgets that the life 
which is at the root of all, and is its 
substance, is good, is true, is holy ; and 


works its way through an infinite . 


scheme of forms to rest for ever in 
that godlike consciousness: 

There are emotions in man so subtle 
and precious that he cannot find for 
them even unuttered words. For sym- 
pathy is the vital air of language ; and 
thoughts, and feelings which, by their 
nature, must be the birth of our deep- 
est and most solitary moments, of 
those the least disturbed by the mur- 
mur of crowds, can never to crowds 
be communicated without a sense of 
unfitness and shame in the mind of the 
speaker, and a sense of irritation and 
repugnancy in the hearers. This 
higher and more inward language, 
therefore, supposing such to be pos- 
sible, could never have had the oppor- 
tunity of arising. But the more medi- 
tative and vocal spirits may for them- 
selves, and the comparatively few who 
are as themselves, indicate the shooting 


or lambent light, in significant images, | 


and perpetuate these in written speech, 
a legacy for all ages of consolation to 
the few, and to the many of perplexity. 
Such things cannot, even in rare mo- 
ments of serene and devout colloquy, 
be more palpably expressed than by a 
glance, a hint, a sigh. 

27. 

The best and fairest world of which 
man can form a complete and con- 
sistent image, is that in which men live. 

28. 

Every fancy that we would substi- 
tute for a reality, is, if we saw aright, 
and saw the whole, not only false, but 
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every way less beautiful and excellent 
than that which we sacrifice to it. 
30. 

The human heart is made for love as 
the household hearth for fire; and for 
truth as the household lamp for light. 

31. 


Heaven and hell are mixed together 
to make up this world, as light and dark- 
ness to compose the morning twilight. 

- §2 


To wish that others should learn by 
our experience is sometimes as idle as 
to think that we can eat and they be 
filled. But when we find that we have 
ate poison, it is doubtless mercy to warn 
them against the dish. 


33. 

All the sad infernal rivers flow from 

fountains in this upper world. 
34, 

He who conceived the images of 
Ixion and Sisyphus, Tantalus, and the 
Danaids, must have felt those miseries 
in himself before he transferred them 
to other names, 

35. 

Superstition moulds nature into an 
arbitrary semblance of the superna- 
tural, and then bows down to the work 
of its own hands. 

36. 

The rudest granite block is the first 
sullen and blind attempt at sculpture, 
of the same plastic force which, work- 
ing at last by the hands of man, shaped 
the Olympic Jove, and the Venus of 
Melos. 


Practical life does all for a purpose, 
yet it is precisely in a reasonable ulti- 
mate purpose that it is most likely to 
be wanting. 

38. 

The spontaneous life of emotion and 
imagination ends in powerlessness and 
emptiness, and mere slavery to out- 
ward impressions, unless its free move- 
ments be not indeed suppressed, but 
regulated towards distinct ends. 

39. 

Daily, customary life is a dark and 
mean abode for man; and unless he 
often opens the door and windows, and 
looks out into a freer world beyond, 
the dust and cobwebs soon thicken 
over every entrance of light; and in 
the perfect gloom he forgets that be- 
yond and above there is an open air. 

40. 
He who is satisfied with existence so 
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long as it shines brightly, forgets that 
snuffing the candle will not prevent it 
from burning to the socket. 

41. 

Men narrow their views in order to 
see more distinctly, as they go to the 
bottom of a well tosee the stars at noon. 
But it is a poor exchange to give sun- 
light for starlight. 

42. 

There are characters so utterly and 
so unconsciously false and hollow, that 
they seem like casts or impressions of 
men, similar to those figures of fossil 
shells in rock, where there is no rem- 
nant of the shell itself,—rather than 
real men, however mutilated and dwarf- 
ed. And some such are plausible, full- 
blown spectacles, on whom daylight 
and general opinion shine flatteringly ; 
while there shall be some crabbed, un- 
couth, unhappy fragment of genuine 
human life that the whole universe 
scowls on, yet in truth far worthier 
than the gaudy image which over- 
shadows and scorns it. The one is 
but a glaring figure in nature’s magic 
lantern; the other one of her mis- 
shapen, disinherited children. 

43. 

Could we imagine a complete devil’s 
world a world of lies, quacks would in 
it be the only professors, and proof of 
entire ignorance and incapacity would 
be the only requisite for obtaining all 
degrees and diplomas. Yet so much is 
there akin to this in our actual world, 
that many among us would sigh for 
such a state of things as fora millenium, 
a golden age—an age in which all li- 
terature would be puffs, all discourse 
compliments and rhetoric; and he who 
wished most earnestly to pass for a 
great man, without being one, would 
be at once acknowledged worthiest of 
the honour. 

44, 

An excess of excitement and a de- 
ficiency of enthusiasm may easily 
characterise the same period. 

45. 

Enthusiasm is grave, inward, self- 
controlled; mere excitement outward, 
fantastic, hysterical, and passing in a 
moment from tears to laughter. 

46. 

An age of eager, random movement 
keeps turning the windmill round and 
round, in hopes to grind the faster, 
forgetting that the wind blows from 
but one point at one time, 
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Accorpine- to some authorities, a 
mighty change has lately taken place, 
not only in our external condition, and 
the arts which minister to our wants, 
but also in our character and capabili- 
ties. For six thousand years, it ap- 
pears, we were chained and in dark- 
ness: we are now enlightened and 
unfettered ; individual and national 
perfection are deemed to be nigh at 
hand, and quite attainable, and even 
those who are least advanced in our 
onward course, conceive themselves 
already entitled to despise the greatest 
names of the days that are behind us. 
Were this misconception confined to 
theory, it might be simply amusing; 
but when it is thought necessary to 
speak of Burke with compassion, and 
to make allowances for Lord Somers ; 
and when we see men daily wander- 
ing, through sheer ignorance, from the 
best settled principles of our govern- 
ment, it may be useful to show, by 
reference to history, that the new and 
brilliant discoveries which make the 
men of the Movement so glorious in 
their own eyes, are nothing more than 
a dull reiteration of the exploded 
blunders and the state expedients of 
faction: a mere developement of the 
same passions which have been at work 
ever since politics first became the sub- 
ject of popular discussion. 

We find this fancy of * enlighten- 
ment” and “ progression”’ (a mere il- 
lustrative metaphor at best) commonly 
alluded to as a substantive fact of po- 
sitive and undoubted certainty. We 
even find it adopted in official docu- 
ments, by dull and unimaginative mi- 
nisters of state. In a despatch, dated 
«© Whitehall, Dec. t, 1836,” and ad- 
dressed to the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of London, Lord John Russell 
was pleased to express himself as fol- 
lows :— 

** You may be assured that on my 
part also, I shall esteem it an honour 
to co-operate in the advancement of an 
institution destined to confer the dis- 
tinctions justly due to proficiency in 
literature, science, or art, without im- 
posing a test of religious opinions, or 
binding by the fetters of the \7th cen- 
tury the talent and merit of the present 
enlightened age.”—See Times, Dec. 
13, 1836, 


From this sickly sneer at the cen. 
tury of Shakspeare and Milton, of 
Taylor and Barrow, of Clarendon, 
Newton, Locke, and Somers !—from 
this stupid impertinence, let us turn 
to a writer who at least expresses with 
talent and animation the current opi- 
nions of his party :— 

«© A modern boarding-school miss 
could tell the most learned professor 
of Anne’s reign some things in geo- 
graphy, astronomy, and chemistry, 
which would surprise him. The 
science of government is an experi- 
mental science, and therefore it is, 
like all other experimental sciences, 
a progressive science. * ee 
Society, we believe, is constantly ad- 
vancing in knowledge. The tail is 
now where the head was some genera- 
tions ago.””— Edinburgh Review, vol. 
lvi. p. 535. 

Society is advancing, no doubt, in 
acquaintance with physical facts, and 
in power over material nature. But 
the question is not whether more facts 
are known, but whether more real 
wisdom,—a quality not depending 
upon the mere accumulation of cer- 
tainties—is incorporated with the 
characters of men, and influences their 
actions :—not whether a young lady 
could point out to Swift, or to Addi- 
son the locality of Boothia Felix (or 
Boothia Petrea), but whether she is 
without levity and caprice, and whether 
she is wiser and better than her an- 
cestors. In some respects we are dis- 
tinctly gaining ground. It is truly 
gratifying to see that some old vices 
are discarded, that some new and cre- 
ditalble tastes prevail, and that society 
is really undergoing improvement by 
the prevalence of education, which, if 
conducted on true principles, may do 
much to counteract the evils peculiar 
to the new social condition which has 
arisen in modern times. But educa- 
tion cannot change our nature. It 
may, indeed, bring our powers into 
play ; but we are born with the same 
limited faculties as our forefathers, 
and the same proneness to error. 

Command over matter adds little to 
intellectual discernment or to moral 
worth. A man may travel by the rail- 
road, and wear the finest cloth; and 


yet be as dull as his grandfather, who 
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jogged along on his hack, in a frieze 
coat. We cannot perceive that go. 
vernment has been studied in the calm 
spirit of scientific enquiry, or that it 
has been regarded as a science at all, 
by those who have been engaged in 
public life. Philosophers may trace 
principles, and establish conclusions. 
But who can quell the strife of opi- 
nions,—who can fix or methodize the 
fleeting passions of man? Accordingly, 
we shall find that parties have been 
content to revolve in a cycle—a recur- 
ring series—of political movements. 
It is curious to observe, in Horace 
Walpole’s account of the Parliamen- 
tary warfare of the last century, traits 
and expressions which would not be 
misplaced in letters of our own time. 

« The Opposition, who invent every 
method of killing Sir Robert, intend 
to make us sit on Saturdays ; but how 
mean and dirty is it; how scandalous? 
when they cannot ruin him by the 
least plausible means, to murder him 
by denying him air and exercise.”— 
Horace Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace 
Mann, vol. i. p. 56. 

But this brutal conduct, it will be 
said, was in the spirit of the times: 
no such idea could be harboured by 
any one in the nineteenth century. 
Here then is the language of a lead- 
ing Whig paper in 1835. “ It is gra- 
tifying to observe that we are gradu- 
ally killing Sir Robert!” 

Again. “ is another; no 
man would trust him in a wager, un- 
less he stakes ; and yet he is trusted 
by a whole borough with their privi- 
leges and liberties.” —Jbid. 66. 

Such a fact would not now be deem- 
ed worthy of remark. 

The following is recommended to 
Lord Brougham’s especial digestion. 

‘* There is not only no present pro- 
spect of any further alterations; but, 
if there were, none that will give that 
person any interest. He really has 
lost himself so much, that it will be 
long before he can recover credit 
enough to do any body any service. 
His childish and troublesome beha- 
viour, particularly lately, has set him 
in the lowest light imaginable.” Ibid. 
149, 

The next may afford an useful hint 
to our patriotic townsmen, when 
they order the Attorney-General’s 
portrait. ‘* I would have him drawn 
like Edward V., with the coronet hang- 
ing over his head,” —Vol. iii. p. 19 
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The next might have been written 
in April, 1835. 

* Next week Sir Robert resigns— 
never was fallen Minister so follow- 
ed.” —Vol. i. p. 94. 

“ Sir Robert’s health is now drunk 
at all the clubs in the city. There 
they are for making him a duke, and 
placed again at the head of the Trea- 
sury.”—Jbid. p. 276. 

But to return to our reviewer. 

“ An aged clergyman of the name 
of Peacham was accused of treason 
on account of some passages of a ser- 
mon which was found in his study. 
* * This wretched old man was put 
to the rack, and, while undergoing the 
horrible infliction, was examined by 
Bacon. * * * * * Mr Montague tells 
us. most truly, that we ought not to 
try the men of one age by the stand- 
ard of another. * * * But Bacon was 
here distinctly behind his age. * * * 
Bacon far behind his age! Bacon far 
behind Sir Edward Coke! Bacon 
clinging to exploded abuses! Bacon 
withstanding the progress of improve- 
ment! Bacon struggling to push 
back the human mind! The words 
seem strange. They sound like a 
contradiction in terms.”’—Edin. Rev. 
vol. lxv. p. 35. 

So that Bacon’s conduct was wrong, 
only as tested by the public opinion of 
his age! As if God had given no 
commandments, or man had framed 
no laws—as if there were no moral 
sense within, causing us to loathe and 
to shudder at such detestable and hi- 
deous cruelty! A dunce lately de- 
fined conspiracy as “ an agreement 
among men to do in concert that 
which each of them has a right to do 
separately.” The reviewer seems to 
think the converse true, and to hold 
that it is excusable for the men of any 
class, or of any age, to do in concert 
that which none of them can singly 
do without disgrace. What! do the 
eternal principles of religion and mo- 
rality depend on time, or place, or 
public opinion? This mischievous 
dogma reappears in the following pa- 
ragraph. 

“ That Walpole practised corrup- 
tion on a large scale, is, we think, in- 
disputable. But whether he deserved 
all the invectives which have been ut- 
tered against him on that account may 
be questioned. No man ought to be 
severely censured for not being be- 
yond his age in virtue. ** * The 
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publicity which has of late years been 
given to Parliamentary proceedings, 
has raised the standard of morality 
among public men. The power of 


public opinion is so great, that even 
before the reform of the representa- 
tion, a faint suspicion that a Minister 
had given pecuniary gratifications to 
members of Parliament in return for 
their votes, would have been enough 
lviii. p. 


to ruin him.”—Jbid. vol. 
242. 

“* Even before the reform of the re- 
presentation!” We say; even since 
the reform of the representation, and 
only since that reform, we have heard 
rumeurs which might make Walpole 
almost deem his time was come again. 
Who will unfold the mysterious ope- 
rations by which so many railways 
and joint-stock companies have of late 
obtained preference, and been digni- 
fied with legislative sanction ? 

It appears from the letters to Mann, 
that the judicial conduct of the House 
of Commons in the last century was 
by no means exemplary. 

«* I must confess that to be sure there 
is not so bad a court of justice in the 
world as a House of Commons, and 
how hard it is upon any man to have 
his cause tried there.” 

Those who have witnessed the pro- 
ceedings of the two first reformed Par- 
liaments may most emphatically re- 
peat this observation. Unhappy Ips- 
wich agents, arrested, committed, 
examined, remanded, re-examined, re- 
remanded, abused, and tormented— 
(and that by a majority in which Mr 
Hall, whose late revelations on the 
subject of bribery have been so edify- 
ing, was, we presume, a constant vo- 
ter)—you were taught to feel how 
wicked that may be at Ipswich, which 
is virtue at Stafford, and how unpar- 
donable a thing it is for Tories to do 
that which a Whig, even though he 
be Attorney-General, may do without 
remark. 

But as * Government,” to use the 
words of our reviewer, “is a progres- 
sive science,” our experience has ena- 
bled us to add to Horace Walpole’s 
the further confession, how easy it is 
for any man to have his cause tried 
there if he pleases, and how certainly 
may the result be predicted. Mr Har- 
vey, bending under the weight of the 
most deliberate and unfavourable de- 
cisions of judges and benchers, enters 
@ gommittee-room of the House of 
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Commons. The burden falls off his 
shoulders in that magical atmosphere, 
and he stands erect again, propped by 
the report of his ally the Agitator. 
The blackamoor leaps out of the tub 
an Albino. 

But that purity of publie character 
was fully appreciated before Walpole’s 
time appears from the following por- 
traitures of Lord Treasurer Godol- 
phin, and of Lord Halifax, drawn by 
the celebrated Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, whose correspondence has 
lately been published. How far the 
delineation is accurate or impartial it 
is not here important to enquire: they 
prove, at least, that integrity was a 
ground of praise, and corruption a 
topic of attack, and they show that the 
reviewer has mistaken the prevailing 
theoretical standard of public morals, 

** He (Godolphin) was a man of few 
words, but of a remarkable thoughtful- 
ness and sedateness of temper; of 
great application to business, and of 
such despatch in it, as to give pleasure 
to those who attended him upon any 
affair; of wonderful frugality in the 
public concerns, but of no great: care- 
fulness about his own. He affected 
being useful without popularity ; and 
the inconsiderable sum of money, above 
his paternal estate, which he left at his 
death, showed that he had been indeed 
the nation’s treasurer, and not his own, 
and effectually confuted the vile ca- 
lumnies of his enemies and succes- 
sors.’’— Correspondence of the Duchess 
of Marlborough, vol. Il. p. 125. 

“* Notwithstanding this character of 
him (Lord Halifax), which is all true, 
he was thought so necessary by the 
Whig party that they made him an 
Earl, gave him the blue ribbon, made 
him First Commissioner of the Trea- 
sury, and allowed his nephew, Mr 
Montague, to be Auditor of the Ex- 
chequer, who was his heir, and that 
place is chiefly designed to be a check 
on the Treasury. This was a good 
precedent for Sir Robert Walpole, who 
gave his son the same post.» Though 
Mr Montague had but a small estate, 
he (Halifax) allowed him to take out 
of that vast employment but L.500 a- 
year, and had the rest himself.”— 
Ibid, p. 156. 

Have these things ceased? Have 
we seen no one at the Treasury whose 
civil character resembled Godolphin’s? 
Have we seen no Whig earl First 
Commissioner of the Treasury grasp 
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a (supernumerary) blue ribbon, and load 
sons and nephews with undeserved 
prefermeat? And did not Lord Gren- 
ville, the Whig First Commissioner of 
the Treasury in 1806, actually take to 
himself this identical office of Auditor 
of the Exchequer, which even such 
strong-conscienced men as Walpole 
and Halifax, in the supposed hey-day 
of corruption, shrunk from for very 
shame? And this, notwithstanding 
the noble and disinterested example 
shown by Mr Pitt some years before 
in declining an office not incompatible 
with the Premiership ! 

There follows a curious sketch of 
Whig tactics in the last century, by 
the able and learned Dr Hare. It can 
hardly be necessary to explain, that in 
all the quotations we are about to 
make, a general resemblance in moral 


features is all we look to, not being dis- 


posed wholly to identify. any of our 
parties with the parties of former 
times, nor to assert that the circum- 
stances alluded to correspond exactly 
with subsequent events to which they 
may be compared. 

“ To judge how well they have act- 
ed up totheir principles, ’tisnot enough 
to consider their principles in them- 
selves, but what things they are op- 
posed to, which I think are these :— 
Lo the introducing Popery and French 
power from abroad, and the setling up 
arbitrary power and persecution at 
home. Now, before the Revolution, 
the Whigs, who were shut out of the 
Court, and were generally Whigs on 
principle, and by inheritance, did al- 
ways, so far as I can see, act steadily 
to these principles, and’tis to their im- 
mortal honour they struggled so hard 
for the Exclusion bill, to the miscar- 
riage of which we owe all the mischiefs 
we have felt for more than twenty 
years. But how far this virtue of 
theirs was the effect of a sour temper, 
that loves always to thwart a court, or 
was owing to the want of temptation, 
we may guess by what followed after 
the Revolution, which, I think, shows 
that their rigid and inflexible self- 
denying virtue could not bear the sun- 
shine of the Court, but melted away 
before the warm beams, like the manna 
of the Israelites. As long as men are 
men, self-interest will have a mighty 
influence ; and if the Whigs have es- 
caped the faults the Tories are blemish- 
ed with, I suspect ’tis their good for- 
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tune more than their superior virtues 
or the power of better principles- 
*T was their happiness to be out of 
play in those reigns, when the princes 
had such corrupt purposes to serve ; for 
as soon as they came into play, they 
were as errant courtiers as their prede- 
cessors. ’Twas their good fortune to 
serve a prince who put them under no 
temptation to favour France, Popery, 
or persecution. In these points, there- 
fore, they were of a piece with their 
principles: but as to other matters, 
which regarded the balance of power 
between prince and people, such as the 
bills before mentioned (the Habeas 
Corpus, Treason, and Triennial Acts, 
which he says were owing to the 
Tories), to which I may add the Irish 
grants, and the management of the re- 
venue, and the partialities tothe Dutch, 
they always, when in, took the side of 
the Court, and every bill gained in the 
last reign was owing, as it commonly 
is, to the side that at that time was out. 
I must not forget their usage of the 
India Company, and the changes of 
the lieutenancies and justices all over 
the kingdom, which created an odium 
against them they could not stand: to 
say nothing of their voluntary associa- 
tions and other contrivances, made use 
of for no other end but to ensnare ho- 
nest men, and secure a faction for 
themselves.”’—Jbid, p. 6. 

“ And for the leutenancies and 
commissions of the peace, such methods 
were used, by adopting in clubs, all 
over the kingdom, voluntary associae 
tions, for a pretence to put the old 
gentry out, and such scandalous little 
wretches were put in, as rendered 
that ministry universally odious.”— 
Ibid, p. 49. 

So that the Whigs of those times 
had their tongues as delicately “ at- 
tuned to courtly accents,” and practi- 
sed the arts of servility as exquisitely 
well, as—to judge from Lord Brough- 
am’s and the Premier’s generous in- 
terchange of compliments (the Pre- 
mier’s dexterous and original repartee 
being in the form called tu quoque,’’ 
Anglice,  you’re another,’’)—those 
two “ noble friends” can mould their 
blandest genuflexions. Of clubs and 
voluntary associations we had heard 
more than enough, even before the 
Radicals of Marylebone thought fit to 
demand of the Lord Chancellor that 
the political opinions of the Borough 
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should be represented on the bench of 
magistrates ; and * for the pretences 
that have been resorted to to put the 
old gentry out of the commission of 
the peace, and to put scandalous little 
wretches in,’ mark Colonel Verner’s 
dismissal, and read Lord Wharncliffe’s 
exposure, in the House of Lords, of 
the nomination of Borough Justices by 
Lord John Russell. 

(Dr Hare then talks of the con- 
duct of the Whigs during the war). 
«* A battle having been Jost in Spain, 
I can’t forget how clamorous they 
were in the Lords’ House, what faults 
they found with the scheme of the 
war. ** * Next summer my Lord 
Duke loses Gaud by surprise, and in 
great danger of raising the siege of 
Lisle * * * they talked of nothing but 
impeachments. * * This difficulty 
was overcome, and the campaign prov- 
ed very glorious to his Grace, but be- 
fore the end could be known what it 
could be, a new Parliament was to 
meet the 16th of November, the me- 
morable day on which his Grace, to his 
eternal honour, repassed the Scheldt. 
Can one forget what the party then 
did when they would have forced Sir 


Peter King upon the Ministry for 
Speaker, when the Ministry had be- 
fore, with their consent, or rather in 
compliance with them, pitched upon 


Sir R. Onslow? * * But nothing 
would do, they had the Ministry under 
difficulty, and notwithstanding all for- 
mer obligations, they would take their 
advantage of it, and the Ministry must 
be distressed, or come entirely into 
them. * *”—ZJbid, p. 11. 

Our Whigs go a little further than 
their ancestors. If any one is una- 
ware “ how clamorous they were in 
the Lords’ House, and what faults 
they found with the scheme of the 
war,” even ** when battles had been” 
won * in Spain,” let him peruse, as 
a specimen, Earl Grey’s speeches a- 
bout 1812. 

But again, * can one forget,” can 
England ever for one moment forget 
the factious, base ingratitude, evinced 
by “ what the party then did when 
they ” actually—(still distancing their 
ancestors in the race) “ forced” Mr 
Abercromby “ upon the Ministry for 
Speaker, when the Ministry had be- 
fore, with their consent, or rather in 
compliance with them,” and in defer- 
ence to their opinion recorded at the 
Jirst meeting of the reformed Parlia- 
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ment, pitched upon Sir Charles Man- 
ners Sutton? 

Now let us hear Dr Hare. 

“Tis certain they took all oppor. 
tunities to throw contempt on the 
clergy, and no care was taken to gain 
the universities, they were neglected 
to the last degree, and run down in the 
most opprobrious manner in all Whi 
conversation, and one of them, Oxford, 
has been all along treated as a pro- 
fessed enemy. Your Grace knows 
who always calls the most considera- 
ble body of them Jesuits; and that 
whole university was disobliged to the 
last degree, by putting upon them a 
divinity professor, after the Queen had 
promised Dr Smalridge, who had dis- 
charged the office as a deputy some 
years before, greatly to their satisfac- 
tion, and indeed he is, as far as I can 
judge, the most valuable man of the 
whole party.” Ibid, p. 18. 

Could any words more exactly de- 
lineate the conduct of our Whigs to- 
wards the universities? Do not Lord 
Brougham and Lord Holland keep 
sentences about “ Jesuitism ” con- 
stantly standing by them, as an infal- 
lible specific against any argument 
proceeding from the Episcopal bench, 
which they find if inconvenient to re- 
fute? Dr Hare says that it was a 
subject of just complaint against the 
Whigs of that day that they appointed 
a Divinity professor in contempt of the 
wishes of the university. It was re- 
served for our Whigs, who condescend 
to take the pleasure of the inhabitants 
of every petty municipality in the 
kingdom as to the appointment of the 
magistrates of the Crown, not only to 
disoblige and overbear, like their pre- 
decessors, the whole University of 
Oxford, but to commit the sin of en- 
deavouring to introduce heresy and 
schism into the church, by tainting 
the very fountain of English theology. 
Nor are they satisfied with oppressing 
Oxford—even their darling Univer- 
sity of London, on deviating into de- 
cency, and actually evincing a sense 
of religious duty, has been sternly 
checked by the authoritative disap- 
proval of the “ enlightened”” Home 
Secretary and Minister of Public In- 
struction. So entirely are the Whigs 
bent on the subjugation and degrada- 
tion of all men of learning, and the 
depression of “ the talent and merit 
of the present enlightened age.” 

The following anecdote of the Wind- 
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sor election scarcely exceeds what has 
been reported of the Windsor election 
in 1837. It reminds us of the two 
Dublin postmen who were dismissed 
from His Majesty’s service for voting 
against Mr O’Connell. 

« A poor soldier, whose arm was 
shot off under the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and who had a pension from 
Chelsea College, was ordered to give 
his vote for Lord Vere, having a house 
at Windsor, and a right to do it,— 
and told, if he did not, his pension 
should be taken away. To which he 
answered, § I will venture starving 
rather than it shall be said that I 
voted against the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s grandson, after having fol- 
lowed his grandfather so many hun- 
dred leagues.’ And, accordingly, he 
voted against Lord Vere. I don’t 
know whether they have taken awa 
his pension; but I hope they will, 
for | have sent him word, if they do 
take it away, I will settle the same 
upon him for life.”—Jdid, p. 226. 

Not only do the corrupt tricks of 
electioneering continue, but the very 
common-places of parliamentary in- 
vective remain unaltered since last 
century. In reply to some well-de- 
served and spirited animadversions, 
Lord Melbourne, when just installed 
as Premier, and scarcely warm in his 
new seat, thought fit to say, in the 
House of Lords, on the 17th July, 
1834, that he might impute to him 
(the Earl of Wicklow) that he was 
actuated by two passions, the worst 
that human nature could be actuated 
by—mortified vanity, and disappoint- 
ed ambition.” 

This was thought new and cutting. 
Alas! Burke had anticipated Lord 
Melbourne. 

“ Then the whole Ministerial cant 
is quickly got by heart. The preva- 
lence of faction is to be lamented. 
All opposition is to be regarded as 
the effect of envy and disappointed 
ambition.”’— Observations .on a_ late 
State of the Nation. 

So quickly had Lord Melbourne 
got by heart the whole Ministerial 
cant! 

But what an era of purity has com- 
menced since the reform of the re- 
presentation!” Let us peep into the 
dark ages to see how these things 
were once managed, that we may en- 
Joy our superiority, and be thankful 


that we are not as those narrow and 
ignorant persons who preceded us. 

Hallam’s Const. Hist. i. 360, note. 
—*(In the time of Henry VIII.), 
Sir Robert Sadler writes to some 
one, whose name does not appear, to 
inform him that the Duke of Norfolk 
had spoken to the King, who was 
well content he should be a burgess of 
Oxford, and that he should ¢ order 
himself in the said room according 
to such instructions as the said Duke 
of Norfolk should give him from the 
King.’ If he is not elected at Ox- 
ford, the writer will recommend him 
to some of my lord’s towns of his bi- 
shoprick of Winchester.” 

In the October Number of the 
Quarterly Review, the following pas- 
sage occurs :— 

«“* We remember, that in the dis- 
cussion of the Reform Bill, the Mar- 
quis of Tavistock indignantly repelled 
the insinuation that his family would 
ever again exert any influence in that 
borough. It happened, however, 
that in the first reformed Parliament 
the members for this little town were 
Lord Russell, the son of the self-de- 
nying Marquis, and Colonel Fox, the 
son of Lord Holland, a close ally of 
the house of Russell.” 

The self-denying Marquis says (in 
a letter to The Times, of November 
16, 1837), after a good deal of uneasy 
verbiage— 

* % * «¢ T made no such declara- 
tion as that which the reviewer has 
attributed to me. What I did say, 
in answer to a remark of the prece- 
ding speaker, Mr Alexander Baring, 
was, that I did not believe that if 
such a measure of reform should pass, 
and the borough of Tavistock should 
be enlarged and opened to L.10 
householders, the Duke of Bedford 
would continue to return both its 
members, or even to attempt it. 

“* Upon this opinion of mine, given 
hastily and in the heat of the debate,: 
the Duke of Bedford was in no way 
bound to act; but so entirely did he 
participate in the feeling I then ex- 
pressed, that he has never, since the 
Bill passed, exercised any influence, 
direct or indirect, in favour of a@ se- 
cond candidate. The electors now 
make their own free choice” [%. e. as 
to the second seat), “ and I feel per- 
suaded that no influence the Duke of 
Bedford possesses would induce them 
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to elect” [%. e. to the second seat] 
*‘ any man whose political principles 
are at variance with their own. 

“ Having been a Radical Reform- 
er all my life (!), 1 should have been 
better pleased with the Reform Bill if 
the disfranchisement clauses had been 
extended to Tavistock, and to all 
other boroughs of the same size. I 
stated this in the House of Commons 
at the period in question; but the 
total abandonment of all fair political 
influence, arising from private pro- 
perty, and identified with public cha- 
racter, was never declared or contem- 
plated by me. Those who have been 
at all acquainted with my political 
opinions know that I have always 
considered it as one of the advantages 
of reform that the just influence of 
property would be more equally dif- 
fused.” * * * 

Poor Tavistock! both lord and 
borough have been completely dis- 
posed of in the last number of the 
Quarterly Review—a_ melancholy 
warning to Whig Lords against med- 
dling with the plebeian implements of 
pen and ink. Other boroughs there 
are akin to Tavistock, but they es- 
cape notice, carent guia vate sacro; 
they have no champions like Lord 
Tavistock. 

But though a /itt/e nomination re- 
mains in high patriotic families, who 
will not abuse it, at least borough and 
county jobbing is at an end. 

Is it at an end? Colonel Fox aban- 
doned Stroud to Lord John Russell ! 
brother of the self-denying Marquis, 
and he has got a good place in the 
Ordnance. 

Mr Kennedy (the one English mem- 
ber who voted for Repale) evacuated 
Tiverton in favour of Lord Palmer- 
ston. Mr Kennedy has got a good 
place in the West Indies. 

Lord John Churchill (the confiden- 
tial attendant of a royal Duke in close 
connexion with the Government) says, 
that “ it strikes him very forcibly that 
he could manage”’ to get Lord Bland. 
ford called up to the House of Peers, 
if Lord Blandford would rat, and re- 
turn him for Woodstock. 

Mr O’Connell, believing Mr Ruth- 
ven to have been guilty of a grossly 
immoral action, offered to procure him 
a sum of money or a colonial appoint- 
ment, to induce him to make a va- 
cancy for Kildare. 


Could any thing worse have hap. 
pened under Walpole ? 

Again, let us look at the demean- 
our of the Whigs of last century 
towards a sovereign who necessarily 
ascended the throne with a very limited 
knowledge of his people. The follow- 
ing passage is taken from Goldsmith’s 
History of England. (See Times, 
Jan. 13.) 

«‘ The king of a faction is but the 
sovereign of half his subjects. Of this, 
however, the new-elected monarch 
(George I.) did not seem sensible, 
It was his misfortune, and consequent. 
ly of the nation, that he was hemmed 
round by men who soured him with their 
own interests and prejudices. Only 
the zealots of a party were now ad- 
mitted intoemployment. The Whigs, 
while they pretended to secure the 
crown for their King, were with all 
possible acts confirming their own in- 
terests, extending their connexions, 
and giving laws to their sovereign. 
An instantaneous and total change 
was made in all the offices of trust, 
honour, or advantage. The Whigs 
governed the senate and the court: 
whom they would, they oppressed ; 
bound the lower orders of the people 
with severe laws, and kept them ata 
distance by vile distinctions, and then 
taught them to call this liberty.” 

This was bad enough, but we do 
not learn that Ministers incessantly 
obtruded themselves on the privacy of 
their sovereign. We are not told that 
the royal presence was pertinaciously 
haunted by persons who had been de- 
monstrated, in the face of the whole 
nation, to be eminently—alarmingly 
unfit for such association. 

The remembrance of all these hu- 
miliating facts may well check the 
vain-glorious self-sufficiency of the 
age,—may convince ‘us that “ the 
standard of morality among public 
men” must be raised, and must be 
supported by far higher and holier 
means than the publication of debates, 
and the fallible, inconstant, and float- 
ing public opinion which is now so 
blindly worshipped. These considera- 
tions may well dispose us not to lose 
hope for the future, but to acknow- 
ledge that much still remains to be 
done, and to appreciate the wisdom 
and eloquence of the following obser- 
vations of the illustrious South :— 

‘‘ There were the same objects to 
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work upon men, and the same dispo- 
sitions and inclinations in men to be 
wrought upon, before, that there are 
now. All the affairs of the world are 
the births and issue of men’s actions ; 
and all actions come from the meeting 
and collision of faculties with suitable 
objects. There were then the same 
incentives of desire, on the one side— 
the same attractiveness in riches, the 
same relish in sovereignty, the same 
temptation in beauty, the same deli- 
cacy in meats and taste in wines ; and, 
on the other side, there were the same 
appetites of covetousness and ambi- 
tion, the same fuel of lust and intem- 
perance.” 

“ And these are the wheels upon 
which the whole visible scene of af- 
fairs, ethic and politic, turns and de- 
pends. The business of the world is 
imitation, and that which we call 
novelty is nothing but repetition.”— 
South’s Sermons, v. 236. 

It was thought a novelty, last sum- 
mer, when Joseph Hume propounded 
the doctrine that the late Lord Castle- 
reagh was a dishonest politician, but 
an honest man. ‘That is, that a man 
may vote black white in the House of 


Commons, and walk up Parliament 
Street in the full pride and bloom of 


moral integrity. In short, that the 
common restraints of religion and mo- 
rality are laid aside in the lobby, to 
be resumed on coming out. But the 
fellow cannot be original in any thing ; 
this sinful folly is only repeated from 
the dunces of South’s time. 

“ But that people may not be wicked 
without some plea or pretence to cover 
and protect them from being thought 
so, there has a very serviceable dis- 
tinction been found out and asserted 
by some, between a religious and a po- 
litical conscience, in every one that is 
a governor.” —Jbid, 132. 

But Joseph, according to Sir Walter 
Scott, the best judge of character in 
Europe, “ is an ass, and not worth any 
man’s thinking about.’’ Yet some 
such vicious sophistry must have pos- 
sessed the mind of Dr Pye Smith, 
when he penned that extraordinary 
and portentous document, in which, 
after stripping Joseph’s character of 
all that could give him moral or po- 
litical weight, he ordains, neverthe- 
less, that the said Joseph is to be 
deemed the soundest of all guardians 
of religion ; and assuming a truly 
pontifical tone, issues his bull in the 
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character of Pope Pye-us I., decree- 
ing that the faithful shall vote accord- 
ing to his will. The same delusion 
must have perverted the hearts of 
those who so basely came forward in 
1837 to propose an enquiry into the 
pension list, which enquiry they had 
themselves called “ disgusting” in 
1836! Nay, is it not a fact that no 
man thinks himself entitled to com- 
plain of the grossest abuse, or of 
charges of the utmost immorality, if 
they are explained as affecting only 
his political, and not his personal cha- 
racter? This may be a convenient 
method of smoothing the asperities of 
debate, but it encourages a most 
wretched moral misconception. 

‘© What we call novelty is nothing 
but repetition,” observes the language 
of a professed friend of the Church. 

In the debate on Lord John Rus- 
sell’s. resolution respecting Irish 
Church property, April 2, 1835, Mr 
Fowell Buxton said, that “ in his 
mind there never was so unfortunate 
a mistake as to suppose that a church 
acquired weight and influence by 
wealth and power. * * But he 
should like now to see the experiment 
tried of a body of men who, if they 
entered the church, could enter it 
JSrom no other motive than that of do- 
ing good; who could be influenced by 
no hope of affluence; and though he 
thought it was natural, and to be ex- 
pected, that mere human and worldly 
means should be inefficient, yet, he 
said, it was not in human nature to 
resist the efforts of a man, who, by his 
disinterested energy—by his self-de- 
nial—by living in decent privacy—by 
the purity of his conduct—by his cha- 
rity—by what he would call the visi- 
ble influence of his virtuous life, show- 
ed that he sought higher rewards than 
mere worldly acquisitions. He would, 
therefore, dispense with these advan 
tages, which the Protestant Church 
possessed. *- * The ministers of 
the Protestant religion in Ireland had 
been exposed to the fire of persecution, 
and out of that flame had arisen as 
pure and apostolical a ministry as any 
in the world. He would not for the 
world do those good men an injus- 
tice.” 

So he voted for the Appropriation 
Clause ! 

Was this argument new? It had 
been refuted by South 150 years ago. 
‘Tfour Church cannot be great; which 
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is better, she can be humble, and con- 
tent to be reformed into as low a con- 
dition as men for their own private 
advantage would have her ; who wise- 
ly tell her, that it is best and safest for 
her to be without any power or tempo- 
ral advantage; like the good physi- 
cian, who, out of tenderness to his 
patient, lest he should hurt himself by 
drinking, was so kind as to rob him 
of his silver cup.” —South’s Sermons, 
i. 139. 

« The second way by which the 
low despised condition of the min- 
isters tends to the ruin of the min- 
istry is, because it discourages men 
of fit parts and abilities from under- 
taking it. * * * But we have 
took all ways to affright and discou- 
rage scholars from looking towards 
this sacred calling: for will men lay 
out their wit and judgment upon that 
employment, for the undertaking of 
which both will be questioned? Would 
men, not long since, have spent toil- 
some days and watchful nights in the 
laborious quest of knowledge prepa- 
rative to this work, at length to come 
and dance attendance for approbation, 
upon a junto of petty tyrants, actuated 
by party and prejudice, who denied 
fitness from learning, and grace from 
morality? Will a man exhaust his 
livelihood upon books, and his health, 
the best part of his life, upon study, to 
be at length thrust into a poor village, 
where he shall have his due precari- 
ously, and entreat for his own; and 
when he has it, live poorly and con- 
temptibly upon it ; while the same or 
less labour, bestowed upon any other 
calling, would bring not only comfort 
but splendour, not only maintenance 
but abundance? Itis, I confess, the 
duty of ministers to endure this con- 
dition ; but neither religion nor reason 
does oblige either them to approve, 
or others to choose it.” —Jbid. 114. 

The real tendency of Mr Buxton’s 
plans is thus unmasked. 

«* With a certain sort of men there 
can be no such thing as a thorough 
reformation, till the clergy are all 
clothed in primitive rags, and brought 
to lick salt at the end of their table, 
who think the crumbs which fall from 
it much too good for them.”—Jbid, 
iv. 221. 

One would think that South had 
actually heard the wealthy brewer's 
praise of poverty, as well as the re- 
forming earl’s noted wish, ‘ that the 


day might come when the clergy 
should sit at his second table.” 

We regard it as new and marvel- 
lous that many sects of Protestants, 
who dissent from the Church solely 
on account of its alleged resemblance 
to Romanism, still unite most cordial. 
ly with the Roman Catholics in all 
political operations. South, however, 
had observed the same phenomenon. 

** Now that while the Papists were 
attacking the government on the one 
side, the Puritans should fall upon it 
on the other, and that both these par- 
ties should so exactly keep time toge- 
ther in troubling it, if there were not 
something of peculiar harmony, or 
rather a kind of unison correspond- 
ence [ Query, ‘ compact alliance?’] be. 
tween them, requires (in my poor 
judgment) a more than ordinary reach 
of understanding to conceive. If the 
Papists and the fanatics are really so 
opposite to one another, how came it 
to pass that, while they sat together in 
Parliament, they constantly also voted 
together in all things that might tend 
lo the weakening and undermining of 
our Church? Both of them with one 
heart and voice promoting indulgences 
and comprehensions, and such other 
arts and methods of destroying us; 
so that in all such cases our Church 
was sure to find an equally spiteful 
attack from both sides.’”—South, iv. 
216. 

The despicable perversion of the 
holy name of conscience, in order to 
justify the indulgence of the worst 
and most vindictive feelings, is not 
new and peculiar to our time. Let 
those who lavish all their sympathy 
on the violators of law, and reserve 
none for those who suffer by its viola- 
tion—let the patrons of tithe-martyrs, 
and church-rate martyrs, read the fol- 
lowing manly expression of truth :— 

«* But as to the plea of conscience, | 
shall only say this, that I will under- 
take to demonstrate to any one pos- 
sessed of the least grain of sense and 
reason, that there neither is nor can 
be any such thing as government in 
the world, where the subject is allow- 
ed to plead his private conscience in 
bar of the execution of the laws. For 
if, while the prince is to govern by law, 
the law is to be governed by the sub- 
ject’s conscience, wheresoever the name 
and title of sovereignty may be lodged, 
the power is undoubtedly in those who 
over-rule the law.” —Ibid, iy. 223. 
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What follows is worthy of the most 
serious consideration of the Church 
Commission. 

« And now, when both sense and 
experience as broad as daylight has 
shown us what the party means by 
Popery, what by true Protestantism, 
and what by teformation, and the 
like, is this a time of day for any who 
profess and own themselves of the 
Church of England to play fast and 
loose, to trim it and trick it, and pre- 
yaricate with the Church by new 
schemes and models, new amendments 
and abatements of its orders and dis- 
cipline, 2 favour of a restless, impla- 
cable faction, which breathes nothing 
less than tts utter destruction? Has not 
the Church of England cause above all 
other churches in the world to com- 
plain and cry out, * These are the 
wounds which I have received in the 
house of my friends?” "—1V. 229. 

The next is worthy of notice in the 
present state of affairs. 

“ But I hope no clergyman of the 
Church of England will ever debase 
and prostitute the dignity of his call- 
ing so far, as to want either courage 
or conscience to serve the govern- 
ment, by testifying against any daring, 
domineering faction which would dis- 
turd it, though never so much in favour 
with it, no man certainly deserving 
the protection of the government, who 
does not in his place contribute to the 
support of it; as, on the other side, 
those who at their utmost peril have 
spoke, and others who have fought for 
the support of it, surely of all others 
have least cause to be discouraged or 
forsook by it; howsoever it has some- 
times happened otherwise.” —1V. 240. 

The extravagant claims of privi- 
lege which were advanced by the late 
House of Commons (misled by a gar- 
bled Report), startling as they were, 
were not new; they emanated from 
the Long Parliament, “* who murder- 
ed the King, annihilated the Lords, 
and established the worst sort of de- 
mocracy that ever existed.” Lord 
Clarendon disposes of this question— 
South shows its practical tendency— 
yet have we, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, returned to this vomit! It is 
again a crime—or, at least, it was so 
under the last Parliament—for any 
man to affect “to understand their 
privileges, which pass all understand- 
ing but their own.” 
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Lord Clarendon says—* ¢ We are,’ 
say they, ‘and have always been con- 
fessed, the only judges of our own 
privileges ; and, therefore, whatsoever 
we declare to be our privilege is such : 
otherwise, whosoever determines that 
it is not so, makes himself judge of 
that whereof the cognizance only be- 
longs to us.’ And this sophistical 
riddle perplexed many, who, notwith- 
standing the desperate consequence 
they saw must result from such logie, 
taking the first proposition for true, 
which, being rightly understood, is 
so, have not been able to wind them- 
selves out of the labyrinth of the con- 
clusion, I say the proposition rightly 
understood ; they are the only judges 
of their own privileges ; that is, upon 
the breach of those privileges which the 
law hath declared to be their own, and 
what punishment is to be inflicted upon 
such breach. But there can be no 
privilege of which the law doth not 
take notice, and which is not plead- 
able by and at law.” —Hist. of Rebel- 
lion, Book iv. ; 

The sort of use which would be 
made of this privilege when acquired 
is explained by South: —* I have heard 
of a certain sort of men not far off, who, 
when they had tied up their prince 


. from detaining any dangerous or sedi- 


tious subject in prison, thought it yet 
very reasonable for themselves to im- 
prison whom they pleased” [e. g. the 
men of Ipswich in 1835], “and as long 
as they pleased, according to that un- 
erring rule of equity and right reason 
(forsooth), their own pleasure. So 
that (it seems) it must pass for slavery 
for a subject to be kept in prison by 
his sovereign, but liberty for the same 
person to be held in durance by his 
fellow-subjects. Oh! the tyranny 
and impudence of some men! ”— 
South, iv. 257. 

It is all old—we are stumbling over 
the very blocks which our fathers 
tripped on. Even the new brilliant 
system of concession which has conci- 
liated Canada into rebellion, and made 
crime rampant in Ireland—where, in- 
deed, Popery is as much in the ascend- 
ant as it could be after the most suc- 
cessful rebellion—even this is old; it 
has not escaped Scuth. Hear him, 
ye soothers of Papineau and threwers 
of sops to O’Connell ! 

“ A third thing that makes a go- 
vernor justly despised is, fearfulness 
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of and mean compliances with bold 
popular offenders. Some, indeed, ac- 
count it the very spirit of policy and 
prudence, where men refuse to come up 
to a law, to make the law come down 
to them. And for their so doing have 
this infallible recompense, that they 
are not at all the more loved, but 
much the less feared ; and, which is a 
sure consequent of it, accordingly re- 
spected. But, believe it, it is a reso- 
lute, tenacious adherence to well- 
chosen principles that adds glory to 
greatness, and makes the face of a go- 
vernor to shine in the eyes of those 
that see and examine his actions. 
Disobedience, if complied with, is infi- 
nitely encroaching, and having gained 
one degree of liberty upon indulgence, 
will demand another upon claim. Every 
vice interprets a connivance as appro- 
bation.”’— South, i. 142. 

Enough of this. Yet let us hold up 
the mirror to this conciliating, tem- 
porizing Ministry. 

‘In the mean-time, that power, 
which all these changes aimed at se- 
curing, remains still as tottering and 
as uncertain as ever. Jhey are deli- 
vered up into the hands of those who 
Jeel neither respect for their persons nor 
gratitude for their favours ; who are 
put about them in appearance to serve, 
in reality to govern them; and, when 
the signal is given, to abandon and 
destroy them, in order to set up some 
new dupe of ambition, who, in his 
turn, is to be abandoned and destroy- 
ed. Thus living in a state of conti- 
nual uneasiness and ferment, softened 
only by the miserable consolation of 
giving now and then preferments to 
those for whom they have no value, 
they are unhappy in their situation, 
yet find it impossible to resign ; until, 
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at length, soured in temper, and dis. 
appointed by the very attainment of 
their ends, in some angry, in some 
haughty, or some negligent moment, 
they incur the displeasure of those 
upon whom they have rendered their 
very being dependant. . Then perie. 
rent tempora longi servitit; they are 
cast off with scorn; they are turned 
out, emptied of all natural character, 
of all intrinsic worth, of all essential 
dignity, and deprived of every conso- 
lation of friendship. Having rendered 
all retreat to old principles ridiculons, 
and to old regards impracticable—not 
being able to counterfeit pleasure or 
to discharge discontent—nothing being 
sincere, or right, or balanced in their 
minds—it is more than a chance that, 
in the delirium of the last stage of 
their distempered power, they make 
an insane political testament, by which 
they throw all their remaining weight 
and consequence into the scale of their 
declared enemies, and the avowed au- 
thors of their destruction. 'Thus they 
finish their course. Had it been pos- 
sible that the whole, or even a great 
part, of these effects on their minds— 
I say nothing of the effect upon their 
fortunes—could have appeared to them 
in their first departure from the right 
line, it is certain they would have re- 
jected every temptation with horror. 
The principle of these remarks, like 
every good principle in morality, is 
trite ; but its frequent application is 
not the less necessary.” — Observa- 
tions on a late State of the Nation; 
and this was written, not in 1837 or 
1838, but the best part of a century 
since! Well might South exclain— 
“What we call novelty is nothing 
but repetition !”’ 
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HOW TO AVOID FIGHTING A DUEL. 


J never fought a duel,—I never 
shall fight a duel ; not that I have re- 
gistered a vow to excuse poltroonery, 
and give license to foul speech, for that 
has in it all the blasphemy of a villain, 
and baseness of a coward. But I 
never will fight a duel: for I have not 
that hot temper which pushes too many 
by the shoulders into a sudden quar- 
rel, and irrational resolution to do the 
most unreasonable things, out of which 
they have not the after courage to ex- 
tricate themselves by taking the shame, 
as they ought, to their own doors. In 
the first place, I never yet hated any 
man sufliciently to desire to take away 
his life; and never loved one sufficient- 
ly to give him the chance of taking 
nines For to give him that chance 
upon the plea of hating him, is the 
most unreasonable of all unreasonable 
follies. I cannot conceive, therefore, 
any excuse to myself for a breach of 
the commandment, § Thou shalt do no 
murder ;’ but the extreme of weakness, 
which would make me submit to that 
which I abhor, and out of mere cow- 
ardice assume the valiant air. Come 
what may, I will act the man to my- 
self, nor to the world avow my rea- 
sons, and bear with what fortitude I 
may imputations against my courage. 
Ihave often thought upon this subject, 
so often that I do not expect it will 
take me unawares, and catch me, 
through mere surprise, into the folly, 
nay, the wickedness I condemn.” 
Such were the words, as well as I can 
recollect, or at least the substance of 
what I heard, uttered at a dinnerparty 
not long since, by a gentleman who 
had seen active service in the Peninsu- 
lar war, when duelling became the 
subject of the conversation. There 
were none present that did not ap- 
plaud the declaration; though some 
doubted if on trial he would keep his 
word to himself. I trust greatly to 
physiognomy ; and have no doubt he 
will, for he had that calm look of re- 
solution which is the index of a brave 
man. Some doubted the general po- 
licy of suppressing duelling, if practica- 
ble; but most denied the practicability. 
The usual arguments for and against 
the practice were brought forward— 

ut as it is a subject that has already 
been exhausted, and on which nothing 


new can be said—the question really 
resting upon conscience, and the de- 
gree of moral courage—I will not re- 
peat what was said in defence, or in 
condemnation of duelling, but rather 
extract the more useful part of the con- 
versation—how to avoid it. In doing 
which I will tell an anecdote or two, 
which much amused me, especially 
one wherein may be discovered a very 
novel mode of extricating one not very 
much disposed to fight from the con- 
sequences of a challenge. 

The gentleman to whom I am in- 
debted for the story was very positive 
that nearly all challengers and chal- 
lenged are extremely obliged to se- 
conds, who will have the goodness to 
settle the business amicably. He de- 
clared that the first year he settled in 
the town of T——-, he wasseven times 
called upon to act as second, but there 
had not been one duel. That tired of 
this troublesome office of being the 
« Redresser of Wrongs,” he declared 
publicly, that the next time he was 
determined to smell powder, and after 
this declaration he never was again 
called upon to be second. I- wish I 
could show the peculiar grave humour 
with which my friend related his story ; 
as well as I can, I will recollect the 
wording of it, and thatis all I can do; 
at the same time I will not do him the 
injustice at all to insist upon the accu- 
racy of my memory. 

A gentleman whose taste for fash- 
ionable expense had made it necessary 
for him to retire to one of our quondam 
Norman islands, formed an acquaint- 
ance with an “ Honourable,” who had 
established himself in the same place 
for similar reasons. Both called them- 
selves Captains, and the Honourable 
had really held that rank in the army, 
and was in fact a brother of Lord 
Victone, who, like Falconbridge, was 
“Lord of his presence, and no land 
besides.’’? Our Honourable hero, there- 
fore, derived but little from his descent 
but the prefix to hiscognomen. And 
his “ half-pay” (all that his military 
career had procured for him, although 
amply sufficient to reward his military 
services, which invidious history had 
neglected to record) was wholly inade- 
= in a country where brandy was 
thirty shillings the gallon, to meet hig 
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habitual wants, there being a woful 
disagreement between his ways and 
means. The comparative cheapness 
of this essential article in Guernsey 
had, therefore, attracted the Honour- 
able Captain to that island, with al- 
most as much force as the dread of 
duns had expelled him from England 
—these two sets of evil spirits acting on 
him like the opposite magnetic or elec- 
tric forces. The other Captain had 
insulated himself from dread of duns 
alone. Sagacious cooks determine 
when a roasting-pig is sufficiently done 
by the rolling, and at last dropping 
out of theeyes. Now the optics of the 
Honourable bore a striking resem- 
blance to those of the roaster at that 
interesting crisis, and showed that he 
was nearly done. ‘They surveilled un- 
steadily towards his nose, with the 
same lack-lustre, and looseness, when- 
ever his still more unsteady hands were 
engaged in raising the oscillating glass 
to his mouth, and were generally suf- 
fused with tears, as if sensitive at the 
loss of the precious liquid, always 
~largely spilt in its agitated passage, for 
in this instance practice had failed to 
make the hand perfect ; and though 
there were certain scintillations from 
the nose, they were not sufficient to 
dry up the moisture. The rest of the 
contour of this dilapidated appendage 
to nobility may be more lightly sketch- 
ed. Nearly sixty years had not pass- 
ed over his head, so much as lighted 
upon it, and by their weight seemed to 
have depressed it, so that the loose folds 
of skin beneath his chin hung like a 
dingy crimson festoon, or upper fringe 
to his waistcoat, reaching the third but- 
ton. The remainder of his person was 
so loosely enveloped in negligent and 
somewhat threadbare habiliments as 
not to be defined, with the exception of 
his legs, which came under Euclid’s 
definition of lines * without breadth,” 
they, saving the ankles, bore about the 
same proportion to the diameter of his 
pantaloons as that of the ramrod of a 
musket does to the calibre of a ninety- 
two pounder. Such was the Honour- 
able Captain M. Our other hero, 
Captain R. was a totally different per- 
sonage. He was asmart dapper little 
man, and yet wanting some years of 
middle age. He had in many a town 
in England assumed the character of 
a spruce, knowing squiret—a critic in 
gigs, horses, and frock-coats—of which 
articles he had just one of each in his 
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possession; by squaring his elbows, 
and wearing his beaver with a dashing 
air, he evidently flattered himself that 
he made the most of them, and cer. 
tainly knew that those who supplied him 
with those commodities made much 
less. On his arrival at Guernsey, an 
acquaintance with an Honourable be. 
came the object of Captain R.’s ambi- 
tion. The Honourable Captain M, 
being a personage of easy access, his 
wishes were soon accomplished. In 
a few days the two Captains were 
inseparables ;~ but brief, alas! was 
the duration of this suddenly formed 
friendship. The honour of the com. 
pany of the two Captains was solicit. 
ed at the mess of the regiment, 
then stationed in the island. The in. 
vitation was accepted; the festive 
day passed with the usual routine of 
toasts, songs, hiccupping of thanks; 
* unaccustomed to public speaking,” 
&c. &c., common to such occasions ; 
and at night the two friends were 
safely conveyed by an orderly to their 
respective lodgings. So far all was 
well. But the following morning 
rose under other auspices. The two 
Captains discoursed on the events of 
the preceding day; and certain ob: 
servations were made, and ‘unfortu. 
nately overheard and reported, which 
were considered to be injurious to the 
reputation of the mess. The officers 
of the regiment were indignant, 
and promptly sent two of their num. 
ber to wait on the Honourable Captain 
and his friend, and demand an expla- 
nation, and, as the case might require, 
an apology. The Honourable at once 
denied that he had made any observa- 
tions whatever on the subject referred 
to, adding, that in fact he had suffer- 
ed so much from a giddiness in his 
head on that day, to which he was 
constantly subject, that, so far from 
noticing what had passed at the mess, 
he could but very indistinctly remem- 
ber that he had dined there at all; 
that his friend Captain R. had told 
him something of the reports in ques- 
tion, but what he could not recollect ; 
and therefore, if the officers wished 
further information, he thought they 
had better wait on Captain R. 

The news that two officers had been 
deputed to call to account the authors 
of some expressions reflecting on theif 
regiment soon reached Captain BR. 
whose olfactories were gifted by na 
ture with a highly sensitive percep 
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tion and antipathy to the most distan 
smell of gunpowder; and he had 
scarcely relieved his nose from a dis- 
agreeable and premonitory _irrita- 
tion, when the two officers made their 
appearance, and announced their bu- 
siness. Captain R. put his handker- 
chief to his nose again, begged the 
gentlemen to take seats; hemmed ; had 
heard of such reports certainly; the 
Honourable Captain M. had men- 
tioned them, but did not know from 
what authority ; no doubt the Hon- 
ourable would give a satisfactory ex- 
planation. The officers replied that 
they had already called on the Hon- 
ourable Captain M., and related the 
result of their visit. Captain R., 
surprised at this statement, repeated 
his assertion more decidedly, largely 
commenting on his worthy friend's 
imperfection of memory, throwing in 
sage and conciliatory observations on 
the difficulty of tracing idle reports, 
and of the impossibility that such re- 
ports could in the least affect the cha- 
racter of so distinguished a corps. 
The officers gravely replied that they 
should feel it their duty to call again 
on the Honourable Captain, and re- 
port to him the conversation which 


had taken place; and receiving and 
returning many formal obeisances, 
left Captain R. to his own medita- 
tions, which were not of the most 


agreeible character. He threw open 
the window to ventilate the room, for 
tohis delicate nostrils the scarlet uni- 
forms seemed to have left an odour as if 
they had been fumigated with sulphu- 
rated hydrogen; but he soon became 
calm enough to reflect that, should the 
affair proceed further, his most pru- 
dent course would be to fix the charge 
on his Honourable friend, who in all 
likelihood would have neither the will 
nor the ability to take any dangerous 
measures for his own vindication. 
Fortified by this reflection, he recei- 
ved the officers, on their return from 
the Honourable’s lodgings, with an 
air of gallantry ; and when those gen- 
tlemen informed him that the Honour- 
able Captain M., in repelling his 
charge, applied to it in round terms 
the lie direct, and therefore that, until 
Captain R. had an opportunity to take 
what measures he might think neces- 
sary to prove himself a man of honour, 
they should consider the object of 
their mission suspended. The little 
Captain felt so confident of the non. 


combativeness of his antagonist, that 
he began to look and talk fiercely. 
He assured the officers the sun should 
not set before he had avenged so fla. 
grant an insult ; and, satisfied with 
this assurance, they withdrew. 
Relieved by the disappearance of 
the uniforms, the Captain paused to 
form the plan of his unavoidable cam- 
paign. Thechallenge was to be writ- 
ten, anda prudent second provided. 
One was fortunately at hand, in the 
person of a late haberdasher, who had 
retired to the island for reasons best 
known to himself and his creditors, 
who lodged in the same house; and 
who, whether for a more convenient 
disguise, or upon the plea of having 
borne some temporary rank in one of 
the numerous volunteer corps, had 
assumed, with the addition of a pair 
of nascent mustaches, the imposing 
appellation of Major Frogs. The 
Major had professed a warm friend- 
ship for our Captain, and had often 
conversed with him on affairs of ho- 
nour, which he affected perfectly to 
understand. The eclat of being con- 
cerned in a duel would ensure his ~ 
aid on this occasion, and our Captain 
had good reasons to feel assured that 
amore discreet and less sanguinary 
Major could not be found, either on 
or out of the list of the whole British 
army. The next point was to make 
his will —the thought raised a sigh 
—but this proceeding was judicious, 
that the Major and his landlady might 
be summoned to witness it. From 
this solemn act two advantages would 
be obtained—the Major would be im- 
pressed with great ideas of the resolu- 
tion of his friend, and the landlady 
would form a notion that he had 
really something to bequeath. . A no-« 
tary was not required, as the formula 
of Rabelais, “ 1 owe much—lI have 
nothing—I bequeath the rest to the 
poor,” was sufficient to define and dis- 
pose of all our hero’s worldly posses- 
sions. These preliminaries being ar- 
ranged, and the Major having acce- 
ded to the Captain’s proposal, the two 
friends immediately held council-of- 
war, and sate down to pen the chal- 
lenge and determine on the time and 
place for the combat. It is recorded 
as an instance of extraordinary mili. 
tary foresight, that Napoleon, before 
he quitted Paris to command the 
Army of Italy, pointed out on a map 
the Plains of Marengo as the spot on 
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which he conjectured that he should 
be able to fight a great battle decisive 
of the fate of the campaign; and the 
result fully proved his sagacity. Our 
heroes were not less prospective: 
They knew the neighbourhood, and 
fixed on the summit of a steep field, half 
a mile from the town, as the place best 
fitted for the hostile meeting, and the 
time, six o'clock p.m. precisely, was 
not less judiciously chosen. The Ho- 
nourable Captain M.’slegs daily struck 
work long before that hour ; and even 
in the morning had long declined to 
bear their master with much certainty 
on any surface approaching to an in- 
clined plane. If, therefore, contrary 
to all reasonable calculation, the Ho- 
nourable Captain’s courage and legs 
should convey him to the bottom of 
the hill, it was deemed, by Captain R. 
at least, to be physically impossible 
that he should ever reach the top 
of it. Assurance thus made doubly 
sure, the Captain penned his defiance 
in fierce language and a bold hand, 
and despatched the Major to deliver it 
in due form to his Honourable antago- 
nist. 

Of some undecided: subjects it has 
been said that the reasonings are all 
on one side, and all the facts on the 
other. Experience has proved the 
effect of blood in dogs, horses, and 
game-cocks, and yet not without some 
plausible arguments this energizing 
influence has been denied as existing 
in the human race. Be this as it may, 
our Honourable had good blood in his 
veins, which he had never diluted with 
water ; so that when the politic Ma- 
jor Frogs called and presented the 
challenge, he was astonished at the 
sight of a huge pair of, horse-pistols 
which their owner, sitting in his 
easy-chair, was busily employed in 
putting into fighting trim. From the 
unsteadiness of his hands, he had cut 
his thumb with the flints, and had 
twice pricked his fingers instead of 
the touch-hole, but nevertheless he 
was going on with his work, and the 
brandy-bottlestood with cork undrawn 
on the sideboard. By the aid of his 
spectacles, the Honourable managed 
to decipher the formidable epistle, 
and then coolly saying that he had 
expected, from what had passed that 
morning, to receive some such com- 
munication from Captain R., instant- 
ly accepted all its conditions. 

The Major's homeward meditations 
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were of a mixed character. 


tion. He believed himself competent 
to undertake all the usual duties of g 
second ; videlicet, to present a chal. 
lenge with due formality and decorum 
—to arrange the meeting with another 
equally punctilious second, and talk of 
the custody of the honour of their re. 
spective friends—to procure pistols in 
the most public manner with an air of 
mysterious secrecy—and then at a 
well-chosen crisis to prevent the ne. 
cessity of a meeting by the aid of the 
gentle conjunction—your if is your 
only peacemaker — “ Jf, sir, your 
friend will acknowledge—and I can 
have no hesitation to admit on the part 
of my friend that,” &c. &c.—and the 
affair is finally settled, to the mutual 
honour of both parties. When it is 
tolerably certain that both parties can 
be brought into the field, the ¢f should 
not be employed until the ground be 
measured and the arms loaded, and 
then the firing the pistol in the air 
makes a most imposing report both in 
their own ears and in the newspapers. 
All this theory of modern chivalry 
was well understood by the Major; 
but theory and practice are like a pair 
of scissors—excellent when united, but 
unscrew the blades and neither is good 
for any thing. Now our Major was 
essentially a theorist ; his rank in the 
army was purely theoretical—he had 
never loaded a pistol in his life but in 
idea—and although practically ac. 
quainted with the art of measuring, in 
all his countermarchings he had never 
measured paces in the open air in his 
life, and whether a pace was three- 
quarters or ell wide was not to be 
found in his arithmetic. On these and 
other points of practice he had caleu- 
lated on extracting, by his acquies- 
cence, sufficient information from the 
Honourable Captain M.’s second. But 
the Honourable had not named his se- 
cond, but simply said he was provided 
and would bring him. This unanti- 
cipated circumstance had subverted 
the whole scheme of his diplomacy. 
How, when, and to whom, was he to 
propose the pacific if? A pistol in 
the unsteady hand of the Honourable 
might be as dangerous to the second 
as to the principal. But then the hill 
—the enemy must die of asthma 0 
apoplexy before he could accomplish 
one half of its ascent. ; 
During the absence of the Major 
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our Captain, like a prudent general, 
had made a recognisance of the des- 
tined field of battle, and had returned 
so perfectly convinced that it was ab- 
solutely inaccessible to his antagonist, 
that he received the Major’s report 
that the challenge had been promptly 
accepted with admirable composure. 
Arms were provided. At dinner the 
heat of the weather had destroyed ap- 
petite and created thirst, and the con- 
yersation became less animated as the 
fated hour approached. The Major, 
jn fact, appeared to be more abstract- 
ed than his friend—the horse-pistols 
and the difficulty of negotiation haunt- 
ed his imagination. The Captain, 
looking at his watch, was the first to 
amnounce that the hour wascome. The 
march began in military state, and at 
the precise moment principal and se- 
cond stood on the summit of the grassy 
knoll. 

It was a brilliant evening ; the sun 
gloriously backed our champions, and, 
aif to urge them onwards, threw their 
long shadows before them towards the 
opposite side of the hill, down the 
steepest declivity of which a path, over- 
shadowed by coppice-wood, wound, 
which led by much the nearest course 
to the residence of the enemy. As 
the Honourable Captain’s walking ex- 
perience had not made him acquainted 
with the difficulties of this passage, it 
was thought that he would by this path 
make his line of approach to the place 
of combat. 

Notwithstanding, however, their 
confidence in the strength of their po- 
sition, the Captain and his “ fidus 
Achates’ at first looked somewhat 


pale and anxious—both breathed quick 
and were silent—both at the same mo- 
ment, as if by one instinct, looked at 


their watches. They were punctual 
to their appointment—but where was 
the foe ?. ~Two long minutes elapsed, 
and still they remained sole masters of 
the field. The faculty of speech re- 
tuned. _The Captain ventured to as- 
tert that the Honourable had not the 
courage to meet him, and muttered 
the word “ poltroon”—in another se- 
cond talked of exercising a horsewhip, 
and affected to marvel that his friend’s 
penetration had not discovered the in- 
tended base deception when he recei- 
ved the pretended acceptance of the 
challenge. Touched by this remark, 
the Major replied that he had every 
teason to believe that his antagonist 
VOL, XLII, NO, CCLXIX, 
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fully intended to give him the meet- 
ing, and then first mentioned to the 
evidently surprised Captain the cir- 
cumstance of the long horse-pistols— 
at the relation of which fact it was 
apparent that a change came over the 
spirit of the Captain. He looked again 
at his watch, and then asked, in a 
manner gentle but quick, how long a 
man of honour ought to wait for his an- 
tagonist ? The Major, whose ear and 
eye seemed at the moment attracted 
to something taking place at the op- 
posite side of the knoll, answered in- 
stantly— Two minutes ; it would be 
derogatory to a gentleman to wait 
longer; and we have been here five 
minutes, and ought instantly to leave 
the ground.” Then facing about, both 
heroes began to descend the hill by 
the same path by which they had ad- 
vanced. 

This memorable field has been de- 
scribed as a green knoll with steep 
sides, and two paths leading to its 
summit, the one on its eastern, the 
other on its western side. But it 
should have been noticed that the top 
of this hill for about thirty yards was 
so slightly convex, that for all pur- 
poses of chivalry it might have been 
considered as a plane ; and this plane 
was so much elevated, that a person 
emerging from either path would find 
the opposite line of the hill the bound- 
ary of his horizon, with nothing. but 
sky beyond it. Parties might there- 
fore be at no great distance, and not 
see each other. And so it happened 
in this case. So, while Captain R. 
and his second, Major Frogs, are mak- 
ing the best of their way to the bottom 
of the hill, and the Honourable is just 
reaching the top, it may be a good 
opportunity to go back in the story, to 
give full time for escape. It has been 
seen that when Major Frogs left the 
Honourable Captain perplexed with 
the prompt acceptance of the chal- 
lenge, the latter gentleman was busily 
employed in preparation for battle. 
He had not thought proper to name 
his second to Major Frogs, but, never- 
theless, he had not been unmindful of 
the necessity of such an appendage— 
nor was he at a loss to find a friend 
worthy of his confidence, and willing 
to take upon himself all the responsi- 
bility of the office. The Quarter- 
master of the —— Regiment, a brawny 
Caledonian, whose legshad often scaled 
Ben-Neyis, and — Atlanteanshoul- 
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ders seemed almost broad enough to 
have carried that mountain, was a near 
neighbour to the Honourable, and al- 
thouzh but a recent acquaintance, had 
bound himself to him by a tie indisso- 
luble in a true Highland heart ;—he 
had recognised in the Honourable the 
brother of the noble head of- his clan 
——he had assisted in the consumption 
of his cogniac—and for either of these 
considerations would quite as readily 
have fought a duel for his friend as 
have been his second. Provided thus 
witha trusty squire, he gallantly moved 
forward to meet the fue at the appoint- 
edhour. The Quartermaster, indeed, 
knew the spot, and took the nearest 
‘way to it; but it had never occurred 
to him that it was a place by no means 
very accessible to his friend. He never 
doudted that a Scot would fight any- 
where and could go anywhere where 
mortal man could go, to fight. It 
was only when they had reached the 
foot of the hill, and he saw his friend 
black in the face and nearly breath- 
less at the third step of the ascent, 
that he was undeceived in his long- 
established opinion. After a pause, 
the strong arm of the*Quartermaster 
applied round the Honourable’s back 


helped him a few yards higher up the 
path, which then became so steep, 
that advance by such means was obvi- 


ously impracticable. Another pause. 
The Quartermaster looked at his watch 
—not quite ten minutes to spare—ten 
hours at that rate of march would not 
suffice to gain the height. But if Her- 
cules had endowed the Quartermas- 
ter’s shoulders with strength, Pallas 
had inspired his head with knowledge 
how to make the most of the gift. 
« Gude faith, Captain,” said the Scot, 
“your shanks are nae canny at a 
scaur, so we must e’en mak’ a pair 
serve for baith ;°—so, pocketing his 

“watch, he deliberately mounted the 
Honourable on his back, and by dint 
of passing strength bore him pick-a- 
back to the top of the hill; and at the 
moment when the two heads of our 
ascending heroes had risen full orbed 
above, the crowns of two hats might 
be discerned rapidly disappearing at 
the head of the opposite path. 

The Honourable shouted, and the 
Quartermaster strode across the plat- 
furm to try if he might see the expect- 
ed foe. What the Captain and Ma- 
jor Frogs had seen or heard of their 
antagonists does not appear, but the 
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Captain did not look. back more thg 

once, and the Major not at ali; thereig 
reason to believe that neither were 
deaf ; but they made such good speed 
that they reached a part of the path 
which is concealed by a high bank, 
aud did not stop till they were out of 
danger; certain it is, that they who 
remained masters of the field were 
unconscious that it had been previously 
occupied. They, therefore, waited pa. 
tiently on their station, until the shades 
of evening closed in, and scorning even 
the semblance of retreat, descended, 
the Honourable mostly in a sitting 
position, by the less precipitous path 
which led towards the enemy’s quar. 
ters. As they entered the town they 
were informed by a friend that their 
intention had been made known to 
the municipal authorities—that Cap. 
tain R. and Major Frogs had been 
bound over to keep the peace. The 
two friends, therefore, made the best 
of their way to the Honourable’s lodg. 
ings, and found the bottom of the 
brandy-bottle with much greater fa 
cility than they had found the top of 
the hill. On the following morning 
infinite were the rumours spread 
through the island respecting the 
cause of the quarrel, the courage of 
the parties, and the precaution of the 
authorities. In her application to the 
magistrate to prevent bloodshed, the 
landlady had stated that her lodger, 
Captain R., had that morning requir: 
ed her to witness his will—that the 
poor gentleman looked melancholy ; 
that Major Frogs was quite an altered 
man—that he came into the kitchen 
about four o’clock with some lead and 
a tobacco pipe, and asked leave to use 
the fire for casting some balls, begging 
her on no account to mention the cit 
cumstance to any one ; that he and his 
friend the Captain merely meant to 
try some pistols that evening on the 
top of the hill, but cautioned her by 
no means to mention where they had 


gone; the Major had also said that - 


the witness to a will could not gain 4 
legacy but might lose a lodger. Upon 
this deposition, the authorities des 
patched two constables to the spot, 
who hid themselves behind some 
bushes, observing‘all that passed. When 
it was clearly ascertained by every 
one as well as Captain R, who never 
doubted it, that the Honourable had 
been long in possession of the 

pointed station, he magnanimousi} 
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gave up his expressed intention of 
posting him as a coward. The Hon- 
ourable, however, could not so easily 
satisfy himself with the state of things; 
he therefure, without delay, went a- 
eross the water to St Maloes, first 
taking care, through his friend the 
Quartermaster, that an intimation 
should be given to Captain R. that he 
would there wait for him, and might 
be seen every day during the next 
fortnight at a certain place; and that 
there might be no mistake, he caused 
a paragraph to be inserted in the 
Guernsey newspaper, signifying his 
urival. This intelligence, private 
and public, was very distressing to 
Captain R. ; but trouble seldom comes 
single-handed. Scarcely was he aware 
of his antagonist’s warlike intentions 
when a letter arrived by post to Cap- 
tain R., but directed to * Ensign R.”’ 
This being the first address of the kind 
that had reached him since his sojourn 
in the island, considerably shook both 
his nerves and his credit. He well 
knew the consequences would be enqui- 
ty,and enquiry is a very stout rope 
to pull truth out of her well. This 
letter was from Captain N., adjutant 
tothe S. local militia, requiring the 
presence of Ensign R. at the town of 
T——, where, before he came to the 
island, he had left a few friends and 
many creditors. If an ardent desire 
for his society and safety might 
constitute friends, indeed, they must 
have been numerous ; a happiness 
peculiar to debtors, who have ever 
more who wish them well than any 
other persons on earth. Irritated 
by this unlooked-for cause of humi- 
liation, our hero writes an indiscreet 
and indignant reply to Captain N., 
the adjutant, whom he addressed as 
plain Mr, not thinking at the mo- 
ment of the consequences, that * Lit- 
era scripta manet.” Captain N., im- 
mediately on the receipt of it, made 
no very gratifying reply, and demand- 
ed the « satisfhetion of a gentleman.” 


Poor Captain R., reduced to an En- 
sign, has now the honour of having 
two duels on his hands, to what way 
soever he may turn him, nor indeed 
could he say he would “ be happy 


with either, were t'other away.” Nor 
could the municipal authorities now 
kindly exonerate him from peril. He 
was in a sad strait. For many rea- 
sons it was absolutely necessary that 
he should appear at the appointed day 
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at the town of T———.. ‘He determined, 
therefore, at once to abandon the Hon- 
ourable Captain to his promenade at 
St Maloes, and spent one whole night 
racking ‘his brains for invention how 
best to disguise himself, so as not im- 
mediately to be recognised, appease 
Captain N., the adjutant, and trust 
finally to plausibilities to reconcile his 
creditors. The devil, as Mr O’Con- 
nell observes, always plants his pota- 
toes in a good soil ; finding, therefore, 
the heart of our hero likely for a good 
crop, he readily planted his most fa- 
voured suggestions, and the result an- 
swered his expectations. The remain. 
der of the story will be better told by 
transferring the scene to the town of 
T——, in ——shire. Imagine your- 
self at the sign of the Crown, just at 
the moment that the stage-coach stops. 
There is an outside passenger, you 
must observe, pretty much enveloped 
in his cloak ; from under which you 
see an eye cautiously scrutinizing the 
by-standers. He descends—his face 
and figure become discernible ; you 
see a small man with a smooth un- 
whiskered face, remarkably meek in 
aspect, and sedate ; the hair smoothed 
down over the forehead; his hat some- 
what shabby and large; his dress 
black (excepting his stockings, which 
are white), and none of the newest; 
his hand holding a small cotton um- 
brella. Well, you see him, you have . 
marked him. Can this be Captain 
R.—the dandy—the critic in gigs, 
horses, and frock-coats? It is the 
same. Wonder not that a creditor 
could not know him. ‘Our hero had 
so metamorphosed himself—he would 
have asserted that the whole inner and 
outer man were changed. Moustaches, 
whiskers, air, fashion, all had vanish- 
ed; and instead, the metamorphosis 
presented, as he alighted onthe ground, 
the demure and highly respeectable— 
preacher. It isevenso. First follow 
him to the lodgings of the adjutant, 
and you will at once see the double 
benefitofthisassumption. He isshown 
into the Captain’s parlour. Captain 
N. enters. Leaving his hat and small 
cotton umbrella on a chair, now, alas! 
Ensign R. advances to meet him, 
holding out both his hands, and in the 
meekest and sweetest voice imagina- 
ble, calls him his dear and- much re- 
spected friend; begs ten thousand par- 
dons for his hasty and sinful: expres- 
sions, the purport of which, he thanks 
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the Lord, is now far from his changed 
heart, he trusts regenerate heart ; tells 
how the conviction of his guilt came 
upon him after having challenged his 
dear friend. That by grace he had 
been rescued from committing mur- 
der, and concludes by earnestly re- 
questing his permission to preach to 
the soldiers in the barrack-yard. 

Captain and Adjutant N. stared. 
Finding he had challenged his friend, 
he did not at all suspect his courage ; 
and not being versed in this sort of 
conversion, pitied, forgave him, and 
bowed him out. But the ensign’s 
good fortune went far beyond this 
happy stroke. The news of his con- 
version spread ; some of his creditors 
were struck with awe; others he 
most smoothly conciliated ; and gave 
such reasons to each that all were 
willing to wait for a while. Now was 
he ever to be seen at conventicles, at 
** tea and prayer meetings,” a prompt 
speaker at Missionary meetings, and 
those for conversion of the Jews, the 
latter of which he took no ordinary 
pains to bring about. He became a 
lion at the parties of the serious, at 
which he was often invited to descant 
upon his sudden conversion and expe- 
rience. Upon which occasions he 
narrated his bloodthirsty intentions to- 
wardsthe Honourable Captain N.-—his 
challenge—how his wicked intentions 
were providentially frustrated by the 
Honourable Captain’s not keeping his 
appointment. He poured out with 
much eloquence the vials of divine 
wrath against his former self, as if they 
had been in his own hands, and then 
felt himself, the vilest, raised to favour. 
He terminated his account invariably 
with a prayer for unconverted sinners, 
and when he spoke not, his look was 
eloquent and devotional. 


‘* E’l silentio ancor suole 
Haver prieghi‘e parole.” 


By these and other soft, andsmooth, and 
soothing means, he became a prodi- 
gious favourite with those among the 
old who felt that their “* darning time” 
was come, and with such of the young- 
er as were nervous and hysterical. 
Nor did he spare to detail to them 
much of his former profligacy, nor to 
sigh over the debts contracted in his 
evil days, and which still lay heavily 
on his conscience. And he so by turns 
_ worked upon their feelings of love and 
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pity, that before he had been a mo 

in the town, there was a special meet. 
ing of good ladies by private summons 
(of course he was unacquainted with 
the whole proceeding), and a liberal 
sum was collected for the payment of 
his debts ; and an additional consider. 
able sum, in a new purse purposely 
woven by the fair hands of a late} 
disconsolate widow, the bosses of whose 
tassels were angels’ heads, was con- 
veyed to him with a delicate note, asa 
mite, to be expended in the service of 
the Lord. Thus was our quondam 
Captain, Ensign R., by the taking 
upon himself the habit of piety, saved 
from two duels and many creditors, 
and was left with such a choice of fe. 
male blessings as falls to the lot of few 
men ; and if all of them were not an- 
gels, most in one respect resembled 
them—for they are the oldest of the 
creation. 

The subject did not drop with this 
story of my friend. Many anecdotes 
were given—some amusing enough, 
That is perhaps well known of the 
Irishman who shot his friend through 
the heart, because he dared to smile 
when he asserted he had seen cockles 
growing upon bushes. When he saw 
his friend leap upwards, as they do 
who are so shot, he cried, “ Oh! "twas 
a mistake of mine—’twas capers I 
meant.”’ I hope this is rather a well- 
invented satire on duelling than found- 
ed on truth. I believe the following 
is authentic. A dandy of high family, 
of whick he was somewhat too proud, 
gives offence to the son of an army 
tailor. Both are military. The tai- 
lor’s son calls out the high-bred gen- 
tleman, who, after the first shot from 
his antagonist, discharges his pistol in 
the air, and coolly observes, “ Now 
then fire away as much as you please, 
and welcome ; but I shall not return 
the fire of the son of a tailor.” 

«* Stand your ground, then,” replied 
the other, and deliberately taking an- 
other pistol, aims with the greatest 
precision at the dandy—then firing 
his pistol in the air, he says, “ No, I 
will not fire at you, that you may 
learn by this forbearance that the son 
of a tailor knows how to be a gentle- 
man.” 

Upon this the other cries, ‘ You're 
a fine fellow, and now I will do which 
you please—I will either return your 
fire, or shake hands with you.” 
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The latter offer was accepted, and 
they afterwards became good friends 
and respected each other. 

My next story is from the friend who 
narrated the first. 

Close to the town of H——, two 
gentlemen lived under the same roof 
of very opposite principles—the one, 
Mr A., a violent Radical, the other 
a confirmed Tory, Captain B.—Con- 
tinued discussions produced continual 
squabbles, and these squabbles brought 
on enmity and antipathy to each other. 
The Tory, who was a half-pay captain, 
and had really seen service with credit 
to himself, under strong provocation 
challenged the Radical, and, to his 
surprise, the challenge was accepted. 
The challenger, however, was not 
very well pleased with himself for 
risking the comforts and continuance 
of his half-pay so unadvisedly. Whe- 
ther it was that his nerves, not natu- 
rally weak, had during the peace been 
put by and oiled, together with his 
nilitary weapons, and were not upon 
taking down quite fit for use; or 
whether continual thinking alone 
upon the disagreeable subject, had 
damaged them, the effect was the 
same; and had the feeling taken pos- 
session of an army instead of an indi- 
vidual it would have been called a 
panic. He at length determined, as 
there were yet some hours before the 
dreaded meeting, to go into the town 
of H——-, and consult a friend as to 
how he might best extricate himself 
from the affair. On his way, in a 
narrow part of the road close to the 
town, unfortunately he meets his ene- 
my, a man of great stature, and very 
violent ; and the road being very nar- 
row, he is greatly put to, to know how 
he should pass him. But as he could 
not turn back without giving him the 
advantage, and losing that of his con- 
ference with his friend, he thought it 
best to look as fierce and determined 
as possible, and so walk by. He did 
80, calling up with all his effort a very 
terrible aspect. His big antagonist, 
too, must have his part of intimidation 
to play, and therefore calls out to him 
as he passes, ‘‘ Mind your time and 
place, and bring your coffin with you.”’ 
The Captain was the more frightened 
at this, and did not reach ‘his friend's 
house (a Tory attorney) without 
plainly indicating his fear by his pale 
face, trepidation, and whole manner. 
He tells his friend, with little circum- 
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locution, the dreadful predicament he 
is in—mentions his recently meeting 
his enemy in the narrow road, and 
enlarges upon his atrocious blood- 
thirsty and cruel intentions—“ Oh, 
sir, he bade me bring my coffin with 
me.” His friend first gave him a 
couple of glasses of wine, and then 
desired him to wait in his office, and 
assured him that he would walk to the 
man’s residence, endeavour to see him, 
or hear something which might pre- 
vent mischief. And upon this errand 
the attorney started. He had just 
passed the narrow entrance to the 
town before mentioned, when he 
saw a man running very fast, who 
stopped a moment, and asked him, 
for God's sake, to tell him where 
he should find the doctor, for that 
Mr A. was dying. That he had 
been taken into a cottage about an 
hundred yards farther on, where he re- 
mained in a very desperate condition. 
This very much astonished the attor- 
ney, expecting nothing less than to find 
the object of his mission dying in a cot- 
tage. Thither, however, he ran, and 
saw a most surprising sight, namely, 
Mr A. seated in the middle of the 
room—one old woman pushing a 
smelling-bottle to his nose, and an- 
other throwing water in his face. 
After awhile he came a little to him- 
self, but still faint, and frightened to 
the last degree. Seeing the attorney, 
and feeling himself somewhat under 
the protection of the law, he seized 
his hand, and said— 

‘I’m very glad, indeed, you're 
come, sir—I'll have the law of the 
villain—he liveth on the blood of the 
country ” (the poetry of fear, meaning 
he was an half-pay officer). 

‘¢ Whom, and what,” said the at- 
torney, ‘‘ do you fear or mean ?” 

« Why, that villain Captain B.,” 
replied Mr A. “ He wrote me a chal- 
lenge—and so, as I thought he did it 
only to frighten me, God forgive me, 
I wrote and said I'd meet him. It 
isn’t long ago he pass’d me going into 
the town, and I told him to mind time 
and place, and to bring his coffin with 
him, thinking ’twould have led to 
some jaw, and there would have been 
an end on’t; but he looked at me as 
if he would, have the heart’s blood o’ 
me, and I know he’s now gone to buy 
powder and ball for my murder ; but 
I'll prosecute him, sir.”’ . 

The lawyer told him plainly that, 
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having accepted the challenge, he 
could not prosecute, but that he 
thought Captain A. would forgive 
him, upox. an apology being given. 
It was given—and it was accepted ; 
the attorney riveted for ever to him 
two friends, and acquired the reputa- 
tion of a most able and most humane 
negotiator. 


** Who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day” — 


So says Butler—and Demosthenes 
had said it before him. But in the 
last story there was running without 
fighting first, and it may be very ques- 
tionable if either will live to fight 
again. The propensity that some 
have to duelling is quite astonishing ; 
it is an insanity, like suicide, but more 
dangerous, for its mischiefs are in 
pairs. Upon what very slight grounds 
do persons so infected start up and 
suddenly demand the life of a friend 
or neighbour, to expiate some sup- 
posed or supposable offence, or to 
maintain an opinion merely, and that 
perhaps hastily taken up and ill-di- 
gested ! 

An Italian nobleman fought sixteen 
duels upon the question, which was 
the better poet, Ariosto or Tasso, and 
_ being mortally wounded in his six- 
teenth, with his dying words confess- 
ed that he had never read either. 
This folly is bad enough ; but that the 
seconds should stand by to witness and 
participate in a murder, perhaps two 
murders, without the excuse of any 
personal quarrel themselves or irrita- 
tion, shows that the furious insanity is 
infectious. What can we think of it in 
awoman? They have been known 
to fight duels, and to be present at 
them. The Countess of Shrewsbury, 
in the time of Charles the Second, is 
reported to have held the Duke of 
Buckingham’s horse, in disguise of a 

age, whilst he fought a duel with 

er husband. It was a whimsical 
conceit of the knights-errant to make 
all comers bite the dust, in compli- 
ment to their mistress’s beauty, as if 
love were nursed and fed by cruelty. 
‘* When ladies’ hearts began to melt, 
Subdued with blows their lovers felt ; 
So Spanish heroes with their lances 
At once wound bulls and ladies’ fancies, 
And he acquires the noblest spouse 
That widows greatest herds of cows.” — 

B Hudibras. 


An admirable ridicule is cast upon 
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this by Don Quixotte demanding of 
the discomfited Biscayan, or rather of 
the ladies in the coach for him, that 

he should pass his word of honour to 

go to Toboso and present himself be. 

fore the Lady Dulcinea. It was cer. 

tainly a happy change when this 

duelling in honour of lady-love beau. 

ty degenerated into more whimsical, 

but more harmless challenges. I have 

extracted (I think from Malone's 

edition of Dryden's Prose Works) the 

following entertaining account of the 

practice, with an instance that must 

show its inconvenience—we now a. 

days take the wine, and part with no. 

thing. 

“In those days (Temp. Ch. JI.) 
when a gentleman drank a_ lady's 
health, as a toast, by way of doing 
her still more honour, he frequently 
threw some part of his dress into the 
flames, in which proof of his. venera- 
tion, his companions were obliged to 
follow him, by consuming the same 
article, whatever it might be. One 
of Sir Charles Sedley’s friends, after 
dinner at a tavern, perceiving he had 
a very rich laced cravat on, when 
he named the lady to whom honour 
was to be done, made a sacrifice of 
his cravat, and Sir Charles and the 
rest of the company were all obliged 
to follow his example. Sir Charles 
bore his loss with great composure, 
observing that it was a good joke, but 
that he would have as good a froli¢ 
some other time. On a subsequent 
day, the same party being assembled 
when Sedley had drunk a bumper to 
the health of some beauty of the day, 
he called the waiter, and ordering a 
tooth-drawer into the roofh, whom he 
had previously stationed for the pur- 
pose, made him draw a decayed tooth 
which had long plagued him. The 
rules of good fellowship clearly re- 
quired that every one of the company 
should Jose a tooth also, but they 
hoped he would not beso unmereiful 
as rigidly to enforce the law. All 
their remonstrances, however, proving 
vain, each of his companions succes- 
sively, multa gemens, was obliged to 
put himself into the hands of the ope- 
rator ; and while they were writhing 
with pain, Sir Charles continued ¢s- 
claiming, ‘ Patience, agp 
tience; you know you. promised | 
should have my frolic, too!’ ” -—=— 

But I fear I am digressing from the 
title of this paper, which title alone 
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will, I am well persuaded, attract 
many readers ; for how to avoid fight- 
jng a duel is as much an object of 
study with many, as the fighting them 
with afew. Seeing the facility with 
which some very bold speakers extri- 
cate themselves from apparently inevi- 
table combats, and the little disparage- 
ment they receive thereby, it may be 
thought superfluous to treat of such a 
subject ; but the world will get tired 
in time of the same method, and no- 
velty has its charm. Not that I have 
any thing new to offer; nor did I 
think, in commencing this paper, to 
do more than give an example of a 
very novel mode of avoiding a duel ; 
but as few will have the necessary 
qualifications for that trial, which so 
made up the whole man of the En- 
sign, it is to be doubted if that story 
will be of much use. Indeed the pre- 
tensions assumed by him are much 
oftener brought to bear for the pur- 
pose of swindling widows and orphans, 
or espousing rich widows, and to the 
mere man of pleasure propose such 
disagreeable and perpetual watchful- 
ness of life, that none but the most 
absolute coward, gifted with peculiar 
hypocrisy, will follow it. To a man 
who, like Mr Hume, will at a moment 
say “ black is white,” there is little 
difficulty ; but such a one must be 
cautioned not to write long letters, 
such as he did-to Lord Castlereagh, 
lest he as miserably flounder, con- 
found, in his fright, sense with non- 
sense, truth with falsehood—be fool- 
ishly led to the confession of an 
impossible creed, that a man may be 
a very honest private character, and 
at the same time a dishonest states. 
man—and thus by doing, or rather 
saying too much, bring a retort, and 
insult, and contempt upon his own 
head, worse than the first mischance. 
Such things are. There is something 
very ingenious in the “ nothing per- 
sonal’? constructions put upon the 
foulest language, in which the very 
name of the person may be stigmas 
tized. Yet there is nothing personal, 
because it was only in his public ca- 
pacity that the man was spoken of— 
branded, perhaps, as a public robber, 
dedicated to the gallows and the scorn 
of mankind ;—as if a man who robs 
many who.are the public, were a bet- 
ter man than he who robs but a few, 
and as if public duties were scarce] 

any duties at all ;—as if man in his 
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ublic: capacity were an cidolon, an 
image, an efligy to be thrown at, and 
finally burnt by the common rabble, 
all the while that in propria persona 
he may be walking about unharmed— 
a very inoffensive honest gentleman, 
worthy of every private trust and 
friendship. It reminds one of Hun- 
tingdon’s “ Sinner Saved,’ who was 
not answerable for the iniquities John 
Huntingdon might commit. Really 
the world is very good—it sees, it 
laughs, and it forgives. But as all 
this meanness, and subterfuge, and 
prevarication tends to keep the peace, 
it is as well not to quarrel about it. 
And there may be some excuse for 
natural timidity, There are persons 
of no imagination said to be al) nerve, 
because they have no nerves, who very 
coolly in battle walk up to the cannon’s 
mouth ; and with iron intrepidity, or 
thoughtless unconcern, as if neither 
body nor mind were sensitive nor sen- 
sible, step out of a warm bed, and out 
of a sound sleep, to be shot at at twelve 
paces, and that by a practised duellist. 
But picture to yourself anervous,ima- - 
ginative creature, very undesirous of 
leaving this warm and comfortable 
life, and all its little endearing domes- 
tic blessings,—what does such a one 
think of between the first conception 
or reception of a challenge, and the 
‘‘ acting of the dreadful thing ?”’ He 
lies in his bed without sleep, counting 
up all he has worth living for—all the 
inconveniences of his not living, and 
weighs over and over again the chan- 
ces of his being shot. He goes over 
the anatomy of -his person, thinks of 
all the places where he may be hit, 
where he will probably be hit; in 
some of which, at twelve paces, he 
is sure to be hit. Suppose him to be 
very sensitive to pain. ‘“ Shall 1,” 
says he to himself, “ be hit in the nose 
—how painful—just on the bridge of 
it; in the mouth, taking away all my 
front teeth, and breaking the jaw- 
bone—the ball lodging behind fhe 
root of the tongue to be probed, and 
probed and poked out? Shall I be 
hit in the ball of my left or my right 
eye, or between both, or sideways 
through both? Shall I be hit in the 
body or in the groin? Then, how 
many sutgeons shall I have, if I sur- 
vive, poking at me-three or four times 
a-day, and for how long—sbaking 
-their heads at every visit—and whis- 
pering nurees,.and friends to question 
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me about my will, and the clergyman 
of the parish to reprove me, and bid 
me repent?’ Then in imagination 
he gocs through another scene. A rap 
at the door, or a ring at the bell, con- 
jures in the undertaker for orders—the 
measuring him for his coffin—the lay- 
ing him out—how shall he look ?— 
the suffocating black box—the closed 
windows—and the doing his funeral 
by talking of the affairs of the world, 
and drinking his wine—and walking 
forth in black cloaks, and riding in a 
coach behind him—all at his own poor 
cost. All this is perhaps thought of 
over and over again, each time with 
new and appalling circumstantiality. 
He rings his bell violently—calls for 
pen, ink, and paper—and writes that 
he meant nothing “ personally offen- 
sive.” His friend so manages it as to 
save his honour in print; and thus 
these few words send him forth into 
the open air, which he now breathes 
freely, in his conceit for the moment, 
an undying immortal man; and ere 
the day be closed, with what extraor- 
dinary relish he drinks the wine, which 
but now he had devoted to the mali- 
cious and grinning undertaker. 
Nothing seems more absurd than 
the unequal terms upon which duel- 
lists meet. One shall be weary of life, 
racked with pain, and in the contem- 
plation of suicide; his antagonist in 
full health, and in enjoyment of it. 
‘One shall be just on the eve of mar- 
riage with the loveliest of women, an 
angel to his thought, in his moment 
of hazard ; the other shall be glad to 
get rid of his wife, even at the chance 
of a bullet through his brains. One 
man shall have lost his all, and the 
other shall have won it. One shall 
be a dependent beggar, with just five 
sovereigns in his pocket ; his antago- 
nist the titled and courted possessor 
of half a county. The one man, if he 
be shot, shall leave his widow and 
children destitute ; the other may en- 
rich his nearest kindred by his death. 
And all this daily takes place for the 
poor “satisfaction of a gentleman!” 
The legislature may certainly find a 
remedy for the last case, by enacting 
that in all duels, where the necessity 
of the case requires it, the slayer shall 
maintain, by adjudication of the court, 
the family of the slain. But besides all 
this inequality of circumstance, of con- 
dition, of happiness, or misery, there 
is the inequality of consummate skill 
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against consummate inexperience—the — 
shot who has half his life practised the 
snufling a candle with his pistol, and 
the wretched ignoramus who has never 
fired one off—between the man who 
will, before walking out, wager as to . 
what inch of his friend’s person he 
shall hit, and the man who could not 
hit a barn-door—the man who never 
hurt a mouse, and the man who insults 
for the reputation of a fighter. I have 
heard a story of an encounter, in 
which, under such unequal circum. 
stances, much presence of mind was 
shown. An inoffensive English gen. 
tleman, without any intention what. 
ever to insult or injure, had, neverthe. 
less, given offence to a Frenchman in 
Paris, among a number of the friends 
of the latter. It was immediately in- 
sisted upon that the Englishman should 
fight. Swords were ready. He had 
heard the Frenchmen boast of their 
skill, whereas he had never even 
learned to fence ;—he was certainly a 
dead man at that weapon, and pro- 
posed other—pistols—no, no, no; all 
was for a while bluster and vocifera- 
tion ; fight he must, and with swords. 
“ Well, if it must be so, it must,” 
thought he. The sword is put into 
his hands. He holds it as if he had 
never handled one before—one hand 
near the point, the other at the hilt— 
and thus, in the best French he could 
muster, but which I give in English, 
addresses the Frenchmen, standing, at 
the same time, close to his antago- 
nist,—* Well, gentlemen, I know 
nothing about it ; I never fought with 
a sword in my life, nor a duel. I 
don’t in the least know how to use it— 
but I suppose that’s the way,”—with 
the word, whipping his more skilful 
challenger through the body ; and then 
making his bow, he walked coolly 
out of the house, the staring French- 
men standing aghast, and not know- 
ing whether they should stop him, or 
assist their friend. Here is certainly 
another way to avoid fighting a 
duel.” I verily believe that if the 
seconds had not the looking to the 
pistols, there are but few that weuld 
go off, or that there would be but few 
balls to have a chance of hitting the 
duellists. Hot tempers get men into 
the scrape, and shame keeps them In 
it. Very few, when standing at twelve 
paces from each other, very much like 
their situation ; and however, in their 
Bobadil humours, they may discuss 
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the excellence of their hair-triggers, a 
pair that would not go off would be of 
jnestimable value. There is a witty 
reply on this point in “ Castiglione’s 
Courtier,” ‘when John Thomas 
Galiotto expressed himself amazed at 
the demand of 200 ducats for a horse 
which he was sure was not worth a 
’ farthing, having, among many other 
ill qualities, that of running from all 
arms; nor could any thing engage 
him to approach them. If so, I am 
astonished, said the Prefect, reflect- 
ing on the other's cowardice, that the 
owner does not insist on a thousand 
ducats.” If you could raise a troop 
or company only of men who have 
fought duels, and you were a great 
commander, would you put themabove 
all others upon the “ forlorn hope ?” 
Coolness of mind, one mark of cou- 
rage, will generally keep the posses- 
sors out of quarrels. But your pro- 
fessed fighter and fire-eater, though 
some even of them lack not animal 
courage, have seldom much in them 
tocarry them through real dangers and 
difficulties with very great success. It 
was a good conceit in old Ben Jon- 
son, when he put into Bobadil’s mouth 
the proposal to challenge a whole 


army. There are some who nowa- 
days act as if the thing were feasible ; 
and we can imagine such an offer to 
be found among Lord Palmerston’s 


records. . But as they will not see the 
light, and we are to suppose her Ma- 
jesty’s enemies still exist, by the arma- 
ments provided and providing—the 
passage from old Ben may be worth 
quoting. 

“ Bobadil. Indeed that might be 
some loss; but who respects it? I 
will tell you, sir, by the way of private 
and under-seale; I am a gentleman, 
and live here obscure, and to myselfe; 
but, were I known to her Majestie and 
the Lords (observe mee), I would un- 
dertake (upon this poor head and life) 
for the publick benefit of the state, not 
only to spare the entire lives of her 
subjects in generall, but to save the 
one-halfe, nay, three parts of her yeer- 
ly charge, in holding warre, and 
against what enemy soever. And 
how would I doit, think you? 

“ Ed. Knowell. Nay, 1 know not, 
nor can I conceive. 

“ Bobadil. Why thus, sir. I would 
select nineteene, more, to myselfe, 
throughout the land; gentlemen they 
should bee of good spirit, strong, and 
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able constitution. I would. choose 
them by an instinct, a character, that 
I have: and I would teach these nine- 
teene the speciall rules, as your Pun- 
to, your Reverso, your Stoccata, your 
Imbroccata, your Passada, your Mon- 
tanto, till they could all play very 
neare, or altogether as well as myselfe. 
This done, say the enemy were forty 
thousand strong, wee twenty would 
come into the field, the tenth of March, 
or thereabouts, and we would chal- 
lenge twenty ofthe enemy ; they could 
not, in their honour, refuse us. Well, 
we would kill them : challenge twenty 
more, kill them; twenty more, kill 
them ; twenty more, kill them too; 
and thus would wee kill, every man,,. 
his twenty a-day, that’s twenty score ; 
twenty score, that’s two hundreth ; 
two hundreth a-day, five days a thou- 
sand; forty thousand ; forty times 
five, five times forty, two hundreth 
days kill them all up, by computation. 
And this will I venture my poore gen- 
tleman-like carcasse to perform (pro- 
vided there be no treason practis’d 
upon us) by faire and discreet man- 
hood, that is, civilly, by the sword.” 
It is surprising that in the present 
advanced stages of civilisation, when 
law should take the place of personal 
combat, and that the occupations of 
most men rather require the more 
peaceable virtues, that courage, that 
most useful quality, but ambiguous 
virtue, should, in the walks of private 
virtue, keep its value, its inordinate 
value. There may be many very 
worthy and good men that have but 
little of it, yet who, if the fact be 


‘known, will meet with nothing. but 


contempt from man, woman, and child. 
Civil life purposely establishes law to 
put down that other means of defence, 
yet civil life treats with mockery those 
who dare not use it. This seeming 
inconsistency is perhaps in part right, 
for it is necessary and wise in a state 
to foster courage, as it will want ar- 
mies ; and a due portion of mankind 
are doubtless born with a greater share 
of it for that very purpose. But in 
more humble and busy and private 
life, I cannot but think the lack. of. it 
should be visited with more mercy, 
A young man once confessed to me 
that he was a coward. I could not 
but admire his moral courage shown 
in the confession, and respected him 
for it. And why was it not at least 
equal to the animal courage for which 
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without his confession, I should have 
given him credit? Who would not 
rejoice to see a custom established that 
should exempt at least plain, honest 
tradespeople from these “ splendid 
vexations,” to use an expression of 
Pindar's, and to have the words Cer. 
vantes puts into his hero’s mouth made 
municipal law in every town in Eng- 
land? “ For I would have thee to 
know that those wounds that are given 
with the instruments and tools which 
a man happens to have in his hand 
do. not really disgrace the person 
struck. We read it expressly in the 
law of duels, that if a shoemaker 
strikes another man with his last which 
he held in his hand, though it be of 
wood as a cudgel is, yet the party who 
was struck with it shall not be said to 
have been cudgelled.” The new Mu- 
nicipal Law has done so much to set 
people by the ears, and as we must 
expect that when the town oratory is 
run dry, men will come to blows, it 
would be well if Lord John Russell 
would communicate “ the Law of 
Duels” to all his new authorities. 

I have hitherto spoken rather of 
persons who would avoid duelling from 
a sense of fear. There is surely a 


higher principle under which, it is to 
be hoped, many do abstain from the 


practice. Courage is the common 
property with man and brute. Some 
creatures in this respect have more 
than others, but none have it in the 
same degree as man ; for he alone has 
it with a full sense of his danger, of the 
nature of death, and of his unfitness 
for it.. And there is no braver man 
than ‘he who will bear the scoff of the 
world, and perhaps very great injury, 
from an offender, and will neither give 
nor accept a challenge; and for this 
reason, because he is expressly com- 
manded by Him who made him, “ to 
do no murder.” Sucha one will, how- 
ever, have his cross to bear; and it is 
best for him it should be so, his cou- 
rage is strengthened by it, as gold pu- 
rified in the fire. And such a man 
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will be the last to give offence. When 
or where was there a braver man than _ 
he who thus replied to a personal in. 
sult, “ Strike, but hear me?” And 
was there not wisdom, worthy to be 
stored in the heart that would collect 
prudence, in the answer of Socrates, 
when he was reproved for not resent. 
ing what all men will agree to be the 
vilest of personal affronts— If ay 
ass had kicked me, would you have 
me kick him-again ?” 

But as neither wisdom nor high 
principle, which is the perfection of 
it, will be commonly acted upon, [ 
will not conclude this paper without 
in some respect fulfilling the promise 
of the title, which professes to show 
“* how to avoid fighting a Duel.” Let 
there be a Court of Honour—the ob. 
ject of which shall be to take cogni- 


‘zance of all offences between gentle. 


man and gentleman, especially those 
for which the Jaw provides no remedy, 
Let it be established upon the prin. 
ciple of the Jockey Club, and let every 
member bind himself to submit to its 
decision, whether it be to fight or to 
apologize, or make or receive any 
other amends. It is not to be ex. 
pected that even under such a society 
duels will be altogether avoided, but 
at least all those will be set aside by 
the cool judgment of the court, which 
now take place on trivial occasions, 
It should be a rule that a member 
should not fight even with one who is 
not a member, without permission, 
Two good things would arise from 
such a society or court. The offender 
would meet with his reproof in the 
censure of the court; and he who 
does not fight, obeying its injunction, 
would receive more honour than if he 
did. Why has not something of this 
kind been established? It is very 
practicable. Let men of undoubted 
courage and character set the example 
of being its members, and it would 
soon become the pride, and perhaps 
the mark of a gentleman to belong to 
it. 
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Canada and Ireland, 


CANADA AND. IRELAND, 


Tue democratic party in Canada 
and in Ireland appear to entertain 
almost identical objects, and to be 
guided by the same priuciples, and to 
be placed in very similar circum- 
stances. In Lower Canada, the large 
majority of the people are Roman 
Catholics, while in Upper Canada an 
equal or a larger proportion are Pro- 
testants, and of British extraction. 
Jn this respect there appears a singn- 
Jar resemblance between Ireland, di- 
vided as it is into North and South,— 
the former peopled by British Protest- 
ants, and the latter by native Roman 
Catholics,—and Canada, situated and 
divided as we have described. And 
this analogy may be carried much 
farther: In Ireland the North is tran- 
quil—the population is attached to 
the British connexion—and at all 
times its loyalty has been proved. In 
Upper Canada the same feelings and 
circumstances may be noticed. On 
the other hand, the Lower province is, 
like the rest of Ireland, torn with in- 
testine dissensions, peopled by a class 
alien in feelings to the British, anxi- 
ous for separation from this country, 
regarding her as a conqueror, and 
not forgetful of the humiliation of de- 
feat ; ardently attached tu the Roman 
Catholic religion, and subject to the 
sway of unprincipled demagogues and 
priests. 

In Ireland and in Canada the Whigs 
have treated the anti- British party in 
the same-spirit. In Ireland, Protest- 
antism has-been discouraged, and ten 
out of twenty-six bishopricks abolish- 
ed. In Canada the same indifference 
to the truth has been displayed ; and 
the bishoprick of Quebee has been 
abolished likewise. In Ireland the 
Protestant clergy, defrauded of their 
tights, have been compelled to appeal 
even for alms to the English public ; 
and last spring a deputation from Ca- 
nada from the Protestant clergy there, 
arrived in London, from the operation 
of the same cause, and for the same 
purpose. In Ireland a grant of pub- 


lic money has been made for edvicas 
tion after the fashion of the Church 
of Rome; an annual grant has becn. 
made and increased to a Roman Ca, 
tholic ecclesiastical seminary ; the 
Jesuits have been allowed, in direct 
contravention of express laws, to land 
and settle; and the Government, in 
all manners and at all times, has 
shown its perfect indifference between 
the two religions in respect of faith, 
while in matters of policy the prefer- 
ence has been awarded to deluded 
followers of the Papacy. We lament 
to say, that in Canada all this and 
very much more has been done and 
avowed,.and has been gloried in. It 
is a singular fact, that when the Uni- 
ted States revolted from England, 
one of the principal causes of offence 
stated was the patronage given to 
Popery in Canada. It was declared 
by the friends of American independ- 
ence, that the British settlers went 
from England on the faith of the un- 
derstanding that they were to live 
abroad under British government, and 
with all the blessings of the British 
constitution ; and yet they no sooner 
arrived in ‘Canada than they found 
French laws, anda Roman Catholic 
Established Church. We regret to 
say that statement was correct, and 
that the grievance mentioned was a 
real and most pressing one. . But if 
we regret the state of things existing 
sixty years ago, what shall we say at 
present, when by the wisdom of the 
Whigs the revenues of the Crown 
have been yielded up, on no. express 
understanding, contrary to the advice 
of the best statesmen, and particularly 
of the Duke of Wellington, to a Po- 
pish House of Assembly ; and have 
been continued to that Assembly long 
after it had shown its disposition to 
abuse all confidence, and after Lord 
Stanley (just prior to his leaving of- 
fice) had obtained the sanction of Lord 
Grey’s cabinet to a repeal of the bill 
which reposed that violated trust ?* 
It is almost unnecessary to say, that 





* This most important fact has never yet been explained by the Whig Ministers or 


their partisans. 


It appears that Lord Melbourne, Lord John Russell, and Lord Glen- 


elz, were parties to an assent in the Grey Cabinet to Lord Stanley's proposal for 
taking from the House of Assembly the management of the revenues they refused to 
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this policy has resulted in the con- 
stant depression of the British inte- 
rest, in insults to the British Govern- 
ment, and in an attempt, similar to 
that made and openly acknowledged 
by the Irish people, to starve out the 
Protestant clergy. Some persons may 
perhaps conceive, that notwithstand- 
ing these evils of the Whig measure 
of conciliation, other benefits counter- 
acting those evils have arisen. It may 
be argued, that by giving license to 
the majority, by complying with their 
demands, a state necessarily attaches 
them and contents them. If the co- 
lonial concessions were made on this 
flimsy calculation, the advisers of them 
must have felt sadly disappointed when 
they found increased clamour, and ir- 
ritation and ambition, excited by 
them. In Ireland the Whigs have 
acted in the same manner: They have 
conceded and conciliated ; they have 
joined with the persons they so lately 
exposed and denounced; they have 
acted there as they acted in Canada, 
yielding through fear to the majority 
what they had denied before to the 
pretended claims of justice, and the 
effects have been the same. Every 
thing received has been deemed an 
instalment; nothing has been given 
us in return; separation is still de- 
manded in Canada, and repeal is ex- 
pressly reserved as a dernier resort in 
Ireland. We know that there are 
many who are inclined to treat the 
subject of these various concessions 
by the Whigs in our colonies, and 
nearer home, as a purely civil and 
political question. We oppose them 
on a higher ground, and protest 
against concessions to the rapacity of 
Popery, made through fear, received 
as instalments, and calculated not to 
settle differences or create union, but 
to add fresh force to that democratic 
«power, which Popery has brought to 
bear against Protestantism in every 
quarter of the globe. In the conduct 
of the Whigs we unhappily recognise 


Canada and Ireland. 


[ March, 
a total disregard of these considera. — 
tions. Lord Mulgrave and Lord 
Glenelg agree in displaying a com. 
plete contempt for all religious seru- 
ples, as though they were ancient and 
groundless prejudices. No matter 
whether the confederacy to which 
they yield assume a religious charac. 
ter or no; they concede still, under 
pretence of toleration, and by that 
very disregard of the religious party 
they sacrifice, betray an ignorance of 
the true spirit of that toleration they 
so loudly extol. It is the cant of the 
present day to praise a certain novel 
liberality, which seems to imply the 
preference of foes to friends ; and by 
this fraudulent and shallow pretence— 
itself a mere ‘‘ weak invention of the 
enemy”’—the present rulers affect to 
justify their proceedings. They ac. 
knowledge that they deal “ a heavy 
blow and great discouragement to 
Protestantism ;”’ but then, forsooth, 
their new-fangled liberality helps to 
explain that the end justifies the means, 
and palliates the commission of wrong 
for the avoidance of difficulty or the 
chance of good. They want to edu- 
cate the people of Ireland, but then 
they discover this cannot be done 
without robbing the church by an ap- 
propriation to pay the expenses ; and 
so in Canada they betray an equal love 
to Protestantism by yielding up to the 
tender mercies of a Popish assembly 
the revenues of the Crown, out of 
which the Protestant clergy were for- 
merly partly supported ; and when the 
injustice of this deed is detailed—when 
the clergy find the Papists seize their 
grant or refuse to vote it—when even 
the Bishop of Montreal is compelled 
to live on contributions or his private 
fortune—in fact, any how—why then 
we are told that this is an unavoidable 
evil resulting from a necessary “ Libe- 
ral” measure. But this is liberality of 
so strange a nature, that, like a Will- 
o’-th’-wisp, it eludes all detection—we 
never know where to find it; like some 





apply as they promised. If that decision were a correct one, why was it not acted on 
when Lord Stanley left office, just as it would have been if he had remained in? If it 
were an incorrect one, nothing can be fhore evident than that the Grey cabinet—the 
Liberals par excellence—are alone responsible for it, and must be convicted first of an 


error in judgment, then of irresolution in action. 


But there can be little doubt that 


Lord Stanley's plan was just and politic, and that if followed up, instead of having 
been meanly, through personal spite and pique, abandoned by the Whigs, it would have 


brought the disaffected to their senses, and 


misrule, have happened. 


obviated all the evils that, through Whig 
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complicated patents, it is of no use to 
any but the discoverer. For in Ire- 
land the Whigs pronounce it high 
treason against Liberalism to make a 
man pay fora religion he does not ap- 
prove ; and therefore they back the 
people in not paying tithes to the Pro- 
testant clergy, while they raise taxes 
from the Protestants to pay for the 
Popish College at Maynooth and the 
Popish system of education! The 
Voluntary principle seems perfect so 
long as it can rob the Protestants ; 
but then let it once be brought into 
play against Popery, and away va- 
nishes its virtue, because the Roman 
Catholics are a majority! In Ireland, 
as we have observed, these Liberals 
raise taxes for Maynooth and other 
Popish purposes; by the Poor-Law 
Bill they want to raise more for Po- 
pish chaplains to workhouses; and 
many of them are for raising more 
taxes to pay the Popish clergy en 
masse by the State, while they will 
not allow the Protestants even to en- 
joy their own property in peace. In 
Canada they act in a similar spirit, 
and so preserve consistency ; for there 
we find a Popish Church Establish- 
ment—the Protestants are taxed to 


support it—not a word is whispered 
by the Liberals about the Voluntary 
principle, and all because the Roman 
Catholics are a majority ! 

Such is Whig policy and Whig 


consistency in evil. It is now pro- 
posed by them to form Upper and 
Lower Canada into one, when the 
Protestants and the Roman Catholics 
will be almost balanced. Not a word, 
however, is said about the enormity 
of taxing the Protestants for the sup- 
port of idolatry; oh no! there is to 
be ample conciliation for the revolted 
and pampered Roman Catholics. Sir 
Robert Inglis and others, following 
Sir Robert Peel’s statesmanlike sug- 
gestion, call on the Government to 
abandon half-measures, and instead of 
consolidating only Upper and Lower 
Canada, to unite with them the whole 
of our British North-American pos- 
sessions lying contiguous. If this were 
done, the majority of the population 
would be Protestant ; but then we are 
told, even then, the ‘* consciences”’ of 
the Roman Catholics shall be respect- 
ed—they shall still be allowed to tax 
the Protestants for their church. On 
the very night this proposition of unit- 
ing all the provinces was made, Mr 
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Grote, on behalf of the Liberals, 
amidst loud cheers from the Ministe- 
rial benches, entered his caveat and 
protest against a Protestant Establish- 
ment, even when the majority were 
disposed to it. Forgetting his Ben- 
thamite motto of “the greatest pos- 
sible happiness for the greatest pos- 
sible number,” he objects to the Es- 
tablishment ofa Protestant Church for 
the majority ; yet he, like the Whigs, 
never sees the force of the reasoning a- 
gainst compulsory religious taxes when 
the Roman Catholics, as in Lower Ca- 
nada, are benefitted thereby. 

Now on all this it is needless to 
expatiate or to comment. It must 
be clear that the Whigs, as opposed 
to the Conservatives, assume in Ca- 
nada and in Ireland the same charae- 
ter of hostility to Protestantism and 
the same unthankful patronage of 
Popery. This part of the subject may 
well be left to our readers without 
further remarks—it speaks for itself 
alike of the spirit of the Ministry, the 
description of the support on which 
they rely, and the tendency of their 
plans of pretended conciliation. We 
will therefore go on to the other ana- 
logous circumstances observable in 
the Whig government of Canada 
and Ireland. In both countries, 
we have remarked, the majority, 
being Roman Catholics, are under 
the influence of certain priests and 
demagogues. In both countries, the 
Whigs have treated those destructives 
alike. M. Papineau in Canada is 
merely Mr O'Connell, with a little 
more courage, and very little under- 
standing. In their fates they have 
differed, for the former, having gone 
too far, was obliged to cross the 
boundary line, and for a time (like his 
illustrious predecessor in mischief, Mr 
Barrington, the highwayman) * to 
leave his country for his country’s 
good.” But, in the estimation of the 
Whigs, the two demagogues are much 
alike. With Mr O'Connell a striet 
league, offensive and defensive, was 
formed, and by its force they suc- 
ceeded in expelling their predecessors 
from office ; on the same principle of 


meek conciliation, forgetting all mu- 


tual aggressions and abuse, resolving 
to forget all M. Papineau’s declared 
ultimate designs, they condescended 
to send a certain commission, of which 
Lord Gosford, an Irish Radical, was 
chief, to conciliate and enquire, Lord 
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Mulgrave went to Dublin with the 
same purpose. Immediately on as- 
suming the reins of office, Lord Gos- 
ford invited M. Papineau to dinner, 
and Lord Mulgrave, in like manner, 
entertained Mr O'Connell. On ar- 
riving in Canada, Lord Gosford found 
great alarm among the loyalists, and 
discovering that they had organized 
themselves (being a minority), in order 
to prepare for aggression, should it 
occur, he, magnanimously depend- 
ing on M. Papineau’s promises and 
professions, commanded the abolition 
of the loyal confederacy. Not to be 
outdone in confidence in the agitators, 
Lord Mulgrave managed to get rid of 
the Orange institution, which had be- 
come obnoxious to those who had been 
rebels in 1798, and formidable to those 
who were threatening another rising. 
In this way “ conciliation” proceed- 
ed; in Ireland Mr O'Connell was in- 
cluded in the commission of the peace ; 
in Canada M. Papineau was joyfully 
approved as Speaker of the House of 
Assembly. Lord Gosford admitted 


certain Liberals tothe Executive Coun- 
cil; Lord Mulgrave made a Popish 
jadge, and took most of his new offi- 
cers, from the friends, connexions, or 
supporters of Mr O’Connell. 


But 
still this kind of favouritism has not 
effected its purpose in Ireland, for, 
with all his boast of tranquillity, Lord 
Malgrave copld not spare a regiment 
from Ireland when rebellion broke out 
in Canada; and with all Lord Gos- 
ford’s declarations that all serious ap- 
prehensions were groundless, he was 
compelled to borrow all the troops 
from Upper Canada and Nova Scotia, 
without being able, even with their 
assistance, to prevent insurrection. 
At present, in Ireland, there are all 
the symptoms which preceded Cana-. 
dian revolt ; there is an extentive dis- 
loyal organization ; the Members of 
Parliament connected with it, who 

rofess to have been conciliated by 

ord Mulgrave, are advocates for 
an hereditary House of Lords, as 
M. Papineau was in Canada for an 
elective Legislative Chamber (and, 
therefore, opposing Government, as 
they do, on the principal point of all, 
atid on many others, their friendship 
must be hollow like M. Papineau’s), 
and the state of the country, the 
nightly seizures of arms (conveyed, 
the police know not whither), the per- 
secution, in detail, of the loyalists, are 
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precisely similar to the events that oes 


curred in Richelieu and elsewhere iq. 


the revolted colony. Nor is this all, 
The language of the press in the two 
countries is the same. In Ireland a 
rebellion is threatened if the Conser. 
vatives come into office ; and the ulti. 
mate designs of the demagogues in 
both cases is avowed to be Roman 
Catholic aseendency and complete se. 
paration. Up to the last moment 
Lord Gosford wrote home that all wag 
tranquil, and that there was no peril; 
and now Lord Mulgrave, equally dé. 
luded, brags of the tranquillity he 
has established, by feasting with Mr 
O'Connell, and promising to plunder 
the church. The circumstances, too, 
attending the last election in Lower 
Canada, and the recent general elec. 
tion in Ireland, were singularly alike, 
The demagogues triumphed by the 
boldest intimidation, and by fraud, 
which was shown in Ireland at the re- 
gistration, and in Canada by scandal. 
ous impediments to the recognition of 
titles to land. 

With these circumstances befcre 
us there can be no difficulty in per- 
ceiving the strict analogy between 
Whig management in Canada and 
Ireland; and in declaring their respon- 
sibility in the one land, and their peril 
in the other. It is idle to speak of the 
lrish having been satisfied by the con- 
ciliation plan of Lord Mulgrave, 
which, like Lord Gosford’s, consists 
in giving them time to organize, and 
in diseuuraging the Protestant popu- 
lation. In Ireland nothing has been 
settled under Lord Mulgrave; even 
the Poor Law Bill, to which the Op- 
position are willing to render all as- 
sistance, has been delayed, and is now 
proposed without serious intentions. 
So in Canada the Whig Commission 


produced nothing, Lord Gosford pro-' 


duced nothing, and, of course, Lord 
Glenelg and the Whigs advised and 
suggested nothing but another com- 
mission and another report. In every 
respect, therefore, the position of Go- 
vernment in the two countries and their 
conduct has been the same. The only 
question that remains concerning it Is 
whether the deplorable consequences 
produced abroad are likely to occur at 
home; whether submission to the de- 
mocracy here is calculated to excite 
the same hopes, and ultimately the 
same disappointments as led to civil 
war elsewhere ? 


We fear that there’ 
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be little doubt of great cause for 
apprehension existing on this ground. 
Tuere is no part of the proceedings 
which ended in Canadian revolt, which 
has not been imitated by the Whig 
party in Ireland, The only defence, 
indeed, they could produce, would ne- 
cessarily be allowed at the expense of 
their consistency ; that is, they can 
only show that similar evils to those 
of Canada will not occur in Ireland if 
they can prove that they governed 
the two countries on different princi- 
ples. This, however, cannot be done. 
Unfortunately for the hopes of the 
country, and especially for the pros- 
pects of the Protestant part of the Irish 
population, the faction which has 
avowed designs in the sister island 
similar to those of M. Papineau, has 
received as much, if not more sanction 
from the Government, than that per- 
son so fatally experienced and abused. 
The chief distinction between the 
cases seems to be, that the pretended 
conciliation and liberation which form 
the basis of the Whig policy in Ire- 
land, are more dangerous there than 
elsewhere, because the power they 
give to the disaffected will be more 
warily used, and because the democra- 
tic party is there more powerful and 
better organized than the followers of 
the conquered colonial rebels. These 
facts are well known; history and. 
recent experience prove that the po- 
litieal party allied with the Church of 
Rome in Ireland never became the 
recipient of any confidence it did not 
betray. In this state of affairs it be- 
comes a matter of deep interest to 
know how far our rulers in Ireland 
are competent to recover their ground, 
if they find themselves deceived, and 
how fur we may rely upon them for 
ability to manage their concessions 
with prudence, and to preserve suffi- 
cient authority for the laws ? 

We can only determine this matter 
by looking to Whig conduct under 
similar circumstances, at other times 
aud elsewhere ; and here at once the 
memory recurs to Lord Glenelg and 
Canada. It is on record against that 
Minister, that having failed in his 
Commission of Enquiry, having disco- 
tered the folly of his Conciliation 
Scheme, he has attempted to adjust 
matters by sending out another Com- 
hission, and by recommending the 
ume timid policy of porns con- 
tession, It is proved against him 
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that he delayed for four months in 
Parliament the resolutions which are 
the assumed ground of revult in the 
colony, when they might with ease 
have been earried in four weeks ; that 
being warned of the effect of those 
resolutions, he nevertheless supplied 
the colonial governor no troops to en- 
force them; and that, by a constant 
system of delay and vacillation, he 
damped the ardour of the friends of 
British connexion, and imparted con- 
fidence to the advocates of separation, 
In all this the Government defend 
him and applaud him. Can, then, 
such miserable Ministers be expected 
to pursue towards Ireland any vi- 
gorous measures, even when they are 
required, or to act so as to overawé 
and to prevent all insurrections? 
Many of the Repeal party, in alliance 
with the Whigs, do not affect to con- 
ceal that the vaunted tranquillity and 
peace of Ireland hangs on the slender 
thread of Whig official existence, and 
that, with the end of that existence, 
they will cease only to be replaced 
by violent popular and general move- 
ments. We do not pretend to be 
alarmed by these empty threats; we 
are not so weak as to give credence 
to boasts so absurd, or to heed threats 
so ridiculous. We know that if there 
were really such an insurrection, as 
the supporters of the Whigs prognos- 
ticate, as the accompaniment of Con- 
servative government, it would be re- 
pressed, like M. Papineau’s rebellion, 
without much bloodshed; and we are 
disposed to ridicule the threat, partly on 
account of this certainty of failure, and 
partly from a conviction that the Irish 
demagogues have not valour or spirit 
for such a movement ; and if they had, 
we have sufficient reliance on their 
tactics to be sure that they would take 
warning by the Canadians, and learn, 
as these have lost their constitution by 
their folly, so the Roman Catholics by 
treason might forfeit justly their pri- 
vileges till it was safe to restore them. 
Our hopes of the avoidance of all in- 
surrections in Ireland, originate then 
in the known power of England to 
repress them, and in the conviction, 
on the part of the demagogues, of the 
existence of this power. So far as 
Whig government has gone, it has 
manifestly tended to produce the same 
results as it wrought in Canada. In 
both cases Conservative governors 
were replaced by men who could show 
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no vigour but against the friends of 
British connexion and of Protestant- 
ism. In both cases, the grievances of 
which the disaffected complained were 
the same, namely, the rejection by the 
Upper House of Legislature of mea- 
sures carried in the Lower; and 
in both cases, moreover, the Whigs 
felt themselves supported in authority 
by men who originated and sanctioned 
this clamour; and as a remedy, pro- 
posed the introduction of the elective 
principle into the Conservative por- 
tion of the Senate. In Canada, under 
Lord Gosford, the rebels were al- 
lowed to agitate unimpeded, and to 
organize unopposed; in Ireland, in 
the same manner, the National Asso- 
ciation was formed with the tacit, if 
not the expressed approbation of Go- 
vernment, for the avowed object of or- 
ganizing what is called the Liberal 
party. We are ata loss to know how 
any persons can be so blind, though 
many are so, as to advocate Lord Mul- 
grave’s system in Ireland, and never- 
theless to affect to condemn M. Papi- 
neau in Canada, and Lord Gosford’s 
and Lord Glenelg’s connivance at his 
designs. Certainly there is nothing 


to justify the Whig Lord- Lieutenant 
if the Colonial Secretary be condemn- 


ed. It is impossible to show a single 
instance of folly in the one that has 
not been imitated by the other. 

Had Lord Amherst gone out to Ca- 
nada when Sir Robert Peel was in 
office, as it was proposed, every thing 
intended to have been conceded would 
long since have been settled. We 
should have heard nothing now of the 
Tenures’ Act, of the Land Company, 
of improper members of the Executive 
Council, or of the stoppage of sup- 
plies; still less would the country have 
been alarmed first with accounts of re- 
bellious organizations permitted by 
the Government, then of the repres- 
sion of legal confederacies for self-de- 
fence, then of the want of troops to 
suppress or prevent disorder; and 
lastly, of positive insurrection. There 
would have been no blind conciliation 
of men not to be conciliated, and who 
would only pretend to be satisfied, in 
order to gain time; nor would there 
have been an occasion for the act of 
tyranny the Whig system of Liberal- 
ism has ultimately produced (as all 
Liberalism eventually must produce) 
—a dictator, and a suspended constitu- 
tion, Lord Amherst was sent out, not 
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to enquire and conciliate, but to act 
not to pander to the passions of the 
disaffected, but to encourage and re. 
ward the loyal, to check disorder, to 
discourage agitation, to redress al] 
real grievances, and with full autho. 
rity not to report but to settle. Lord 
Gosford’s mission was altogether q 
different affair—it has ended in far 
different consequences—it has put the 
country to the risk of an American 
war, and provoked a civil contest ina 
thriving colony, the effects of which 
must long be felt in the embittered 
state of party feeling, the jealousy of 
the French population, and probably 
the seizure for a time of their liberties, 
The Radicals themselves admit that 
Lord Aberdeen’s plans were most cal- 
culated at once to satisfy and to pa. 
cify. Mr Ellice, a leading Whig, 
acknowledges his approbation of the 
Conservative policy ; no one says one 
word in the Whig system's defence, 
though the hirelings, of course, endea. 
vour partly to palliate, and partly to 
disown it. The most respectable por. 
tion of Lord Grey’s Cabinet, inclu. 
ding, we believe, Earls Grey and 
Spencer, do not conceal their con- 
tempt for it ; and thus the Whigs, ri- 
diculed on all sides, confessedly the 
authors of a most disastrous and pe- 
rilous revolt, are convicted of incapa- 
city the most glaring, or of blunders 
the most gross and ridiculous. 

But the country would not regret 
the danger of war it has escaped, if 
the lesson had taught wisdom to our 
rulers. Strangely, however, they 
still seem fascinated with the policy in 
Ireland, which in Canada worked so 
unfortunately. It is idle to pretend 
that in the sister island there are any 
circumstances which justify measures 
which they found so dangerous abroad, 
The positions of Canada and Ireland, 
we repeat, are the same. Lord Mul- 
grave in succeeding Lord Hadding- 
ton, was placed precisely in the same 
situation as Lord Gosford in replacing 
Lord Amherst. Had Lord Hadding- 
ton remained in office, the Irish Tithe 
bill would have been settled two years 
ago. Lord Mulgrave came into 
power, and in order to conciliate the 
majority, refused to settle that fruit- 
ful source of disorder, without a cer- 
tain appropriation, which the Whigs 
themselves have now abandoned. Had 
Lord Haddington maintained that 
place he was so well qualified to fill 
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the Poor Law bill would have been 
long ago settled, and Mr O’Connell 
would thereby have been prevented 
working on the passions of the star- 
ving and miserable population. Dis- 
tress would have diminished, and 
crime, probably, diminished with it. 
Public works would have been carried 
on; agitation connected with predial 
outrage would have been properly 
checked, and the authority of the laws 
maintained. There would have been 
no illegal associations, no permissive 
and wholesale intimidation, no patron- 
age liberally dispensed amongst the 
repeal party.* Under Lord Mul- 
grave the Tithe bill remains the fertile 
source of discord ; the poor are still un- 
provided ; the law has been remissly 
executed; the amount of crime consi- 
derably exceeds that which the Whigs 
in 1833 thought justified a personal 
allusion to O'Connell in the King’s 
Speech and a coercion bill; and, 
above all, the demagogue has been 
fondled and fostered, his force in Par- 
liament has increased, and his boldness 
has increased with his power. What 
must be the consequence? The case 
is plain, so far as Lord Glenelg and 
Lord Mulgrave are concerned ; both 


have pursued the same policy; and 
all that can be said for the Whigs in 
Ireland is, that the disasters which 
have attended their policy in Canada 
have not yet appeared in the sister 


island. But no one will deny, when 
recent events are fairly considered, that 
that policy consists in alliance with the 
party that strives for the subversion of 
the constitution and for separation 
from the mother country ; and that 
such policy can have but one tenden- 
cy, to give power and audacity to the 
persons it is the duty of Government 
to discourage. 


Canada and Ireland, 


colleague. 
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On this statement, imperfect as it 
may be, we trust we have in some 
measure shown the analogy between 
Whig misrule ia Canada and in Ire- 
land. To those who do not think, 
with modern infidels, that success is 
the only criterion of merit, the proof 
that Lord Mulgrave and Lord Glen- 
elg pursue a similar line of conduct 
will be a sufficient warrant for con- 
cluding, notwithstanding the greater 
luck of one in having been saved from 
an open outbreak, that both are alike 
guilty, if not of serious mischief, at 
least of great mistakes. To those 
who are content with the new theory 
of morals, the Irish Viceroy may seem 
very well adapted to his station, and 
the unfortunate Lord Glenelg worthy 
of any condemnation; but we hope 
that there are few who will be de- 
graded so much as to judge thus. We 
hope that a sounder criterion will be 
applied, and that the two officials will 
be convicted on reference not to the 
success of their schemes, but to the 
principles of their conduct. Tried 
by this rule, Lord Glenelg may lay 
claim to far more indulgence than his 
The former, to whom, 
as Lord Aberdeen rightly said, vacil- 
lation was a habit, appears often to 
have erred from weakness and from 
ignorance ; still the general outlines 
of his plan were unsatisfactory, and 
the principles of it, so far as it was 
carried out, were extremely mischie- 
vous. The latter seems at times to 
have been carried away by vanity, and 
deluded into foolish measures by the 
flattery of the demagogues, and thus 
frequently has been carried even be- 
yond the bounds of that very liberal 
system of concession he has concei- 
ved. Of the two, Lord Mulgrave 
certainly appears the more reckless 





* We think it may be useful, once more to mention, that out of the 39 members 
who voted for a repeal of the Union, the following have been provided for or rewarded 


by the grateful Lord Mulgrave :— 


Mr O'Connell and Mr Cassidy have been placed in the Commission of the Peace. 


Colonel Butler and Sir R. Nagle have been restored to it. 
made Slave Commissioner at Havanna on L.2000 a-year. 
made Clerk of the Hanaper, which is worth nearly as much. 
Mr Lynch has been made Master in Chancery at 


created Stipendiary Magistrate. 


Mr Kennedy has been 
Mr Fitzsimon has been 
Mr O'Dwyer has been 


L.4000 a-year; Mr Finn has been also placed in some situation ; Mr Vigors honoured 
as a Whig Commissioner ; and Mr Ruthven, as all the world knows, has been offered a 
Colonial office he declined. 

Of the rest of the Repealers, Lord Mulgrave is doubtless, not forgetful. Two of 
them, Mr Ruthven, senior, and Mr Ronayne, unfortunately for him, are dead. Three 
of them are unworthy of patronage, as having turned against. Mr O’Connell,—namely, 
Mr Galway, Mr F. O’Connor, and Mr Wallace. Onthe whole, the Tail cannot com- 
plain of ill-treatment, 
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and unscrupulous. From the first 
moment of his official career in Ire- 
land he has been the head, not of the 
state, but of a party, and instead, like 
most of his predecessors there, whether 
Whig or Tory, of endeavouring to 
be impartial between the various con- 
tending faiths and interests, he has 
plunged headlong into all the projects 
of the disaffected. In these days this 


can excite no surprise. 


‘¢ Fools rushin where angels fear to tread.” 


But if no cause of astonishment, it 
may justly produce alarm. Political 
wisdom consists in a just appreciation 
of analogies, prospects, and contin- 
gencies, and experience ; and, there- 
fore, if Lord Mulgrave suppose that 
he can with impunity follow courses 
which have always ended hitherto in 
peril or confusion, he must have a 
confidence in his own abilities which 
it is needless to say no one shares. 
The only calculation he can make of 
success must depend on the assumption 
that a policy which has failed under 
the direction of others will be pro- 
ductive of good under him; and this 
assumption must necessarily be proved 
fallacious, because his abilities are 
mediocre, and his judgment undoubt- 
edly less powerful than that of the 
statesmen he hopes to rival and outvie. 
In truth, the Whigs, as is proved in 
the conduct of his Lordship and many 
more, are in that position which Sir 
Edward Dering and Prynne took prior 
to the great Rebellion, and which the 
unfortunate Girondists in France found 
so deceptive prior to the Revolution 
of 1789. There is nothing whatever 
in the character of the Ministry to 
sanction the expectation that they can 
“ride on the whirlwind and direct 
the storm.” Not only will they bear 
no comparison with former statesmen, 
but they are contemptible even when 
contrasted with their own contempo- 
raries. They are tools in the hands 
of the Revolutionary party, who use 
them as they choose, whenever the 
Conservatives are not appealed to for re- 
lief and assistance. They may indeed 
flatter themselves that they will be able 
to steer a middle course between the 
preservation and destruction of British 
influence abroad and our valued do- 
mestic institutions; but they have no 
excuse for the gratifying and gratui- 
tous pretensions, There are but two 
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principles on which they can act, and 
they have chosen the worst ; they have 
professed publicly their resolution to 
rule in obedience to the majority, 
without reference to other considera- 
tions; they have tried the system in 
the colonies, and finding demands in. 
creasing, they were compelled at 
length to fall back on a firmer policy, 
and then disappointed ambition, re. 
lying on their imbecility, lighted the 
torch of war. So in Ireland Lord 
John Russell has pronounced the po- 
licy of Government to be concession ; 
he has quoted to the House of Com- 
mons a speech of Mr Fox, to the ef. 
fect that when one concession does 
not satisfy, another shall be made; 
and he has done this in the knowledge 
of the real ultimate designs of the de. 
magogues (which, on his own system, 
he must be eventually called on to 
sanction), being no other than those 
which he is now at length opposing in 
Canada. 

Let it not be supposed that we are 
advocates for any harsh policy or any 
oppressive principles. But we con- 
ceive the position and duty of the Bri- 
tish Government to Canada to be this; 
the country was conquered, and was 
found partly peopled by natives and 
partly by French settlers. Emigra- 
tion from England was encouraged, 
and when the emigrants went out to 
the colony, they had a right to be 
treated as if they were going to any 
other part of the British dominions ; 
because the French, who with them- 
selves were equally intruders on the 
aborigines, were a majority, the Eng. 
lish were not to be oppressed, or to be 
excluded from the advantages they 
would have derived in other British 
colonies. Therefore in all the demands 
of the French settlers for political 
changes, it was necessary to have re- 
gard to the just rights and expecta- 
tions of the British inhabitants ; and 
if it were argued that the former con- 
stituted a majority, then it was to be 
borne in mind that the latter were 
yearly-increasing by increasing emi- 
gration ; that the prospect was, that 
in less than twenty years the British 
would outnumber the French, and con- 
sequently it would be absurd to make 
laws intended to last, on the supposi- 
tion that a majority of a certain class 
existed, which majority was shortly to 
be converted into a minority. In Ca- 
nada, therefore, the Liberalism which 
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would concede to the majority as such, 
and sacrifice the minority who had 
been induced with other expectations 
to emigrate, would be gross injustice. 
Where, then, was the justification for 
the Whigs, careless of the British and 
loyal part of the population, to attempt 
to conciliate by adding power to the 
French settlers, whose interests and 
feelings directed them to oppress and 
discourage British trade and British 
emigration? When the Canadas were 
conquered, the French became adopt- 
ed citizens of the British empire, and 
as through the process of emigration 
they were about to become merged in 
a British population, it was the duty 
of Government to treat them all alike, 
enforcing English laws, and allowing 
an English Constitution. But when 
the Whigs, in obedience to tke Liber- 
als, set about extolling the majority 
and suiting their laws to French tastes, 
and sanctioning Popery, and in this 
manner rendering Canada any thing 
but a tempting asylum for emigration ; 
when Lord Glenelg and Lord Gos- 
ford neglected making Canada a still 
more peaceful and inviting home for 
British settlers by maintaining the 
authority of the laws, and repressing 
all revolutionary conspiracies against 
British laws, they in both cases greatly 
mistook the true interests of the co- 
lony, the claims of justice, the rights 
of the emigrants who had been indu- 
ced to settle, and their own duty to their 
Sovereign and country. 

We conceive that the strictest ana- 
logy may be traced between the posi- 
tion of Canada, as we have described 
it, and the duties consequent thereon, 
and the situation of Ireland and the 
hecessities arising upon it. We con- 
tend that it is unfair and unjust to 
argue on the state of affairs in either 
district, as if there were no peculiar 
circumstances common to them both, 
which call into action peculiar consi- 
derations and motives. When set- 
tlers were induced to settle in Ireland 
under James I. and subsequently, 
will it be pretended that they were 
henceforth to be out of the pale of 
the Constitution, and deprived prac- 
tically of religious toleration, and 
even of civil protection? If the 
voice of the majority, of which we 
hear so much, is to be in all cases a 
guide, certainly there never would 
have been an Irish Union; and be it 
temhembered, if the voice of the peo- 
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ple, which the Liberals pretend to fol. 
low, is to be a decisive authority, the 
Popish Bill of 1829 would never have 
passed in this country. Well, then, 
we ask if the Liberals, who approve 
of the Irish Union and the Relief 
Bill, sanction in those cases disregard” 
of public opinion, why should not 
others have a right of exercising dis- 
cretion on other points, and of using 
the power of doing what they deemed 
just, even when a majority offered? 
We laugh to scorn the absurd pre- 
tence that the majority shall be not 
only consulted, but obeyed ; we claim, 
as well for statesmen as for legisla- 
tors, the right of deliberating on all 
matters. We recognise that right as 
necessary ; we believe that without it 
popular passion would soon involve 
the nation in revolution at home, and 
dissensions with surrounding nations. 
Let the Whigs, who assume to be 
ruling Ireland on the principle of 
submission to the majority, and who 
have been driven from that absurd 
policy in Canada, say how they de- 
fend themselves in affecting to go- 
vern throughout on liberal principles, 
which they have in one case positively 
renounced, and which they more co- 
vertly, but not less positively, violate, 
even in the other case, by refusing 
what a majority demand—a repeal of 
the Irish Union. Clearly there can be 
no explanation of this inconsistency ; 
there can be, therefore, no further 
excuse for the pretence of the Whigs, 
that they monopolize a regard for 
public opinion, when they merely 
follow it where it is not their inte- 
rest, or in their power ta resist. 
Consequently when the Conservatives 
assert that, in Canada and Ireland, 
one uniform rule should be applied— 
that the British settlers should be fa- 
voured and protected, because they 
went not to amalgamate with the ma- 
jority, but to form a British interest 
—there is more consistency in this 
policy than the Whigs display, and 
we contend that there is not less true 
justice and liberality. Lord Mul- 
grave, however, thinks differently, and 
confidently relies on his own opinion, 
which must be some pleasure and com- 
fort to him, as no one else does. He 
allies himself with the majority, echoes 
all that is talked about “ the people,” 
treats the Protestants merely as a mi- 
nority, refuses to recognise either 
their peculiar claims or their peculiar 
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position, and, with that originality of 
genius for which his Lordship is dis- 
tinguished even in his novels, under- 
takes to strengthen the connexion 
with Great Britain by strengthening 
its declared opponents. If there be 
proof that the Protestants are intimi- 
dated at elections, the Whigs, with 
their viceroy, serenely excuse the fer- 
vour of “ the people ;” if it be shown 
that there is no security for property, 
they complacently palliate the offences 
by referring to an excited state of 
feeling, and a marvellous zeal for that 
singular kind of liberty which tram- 
ples on all law, and establishes con- 
tentment by confounding meum and 
tuum. The benefits of this policy are, 
to be sure, slow in their developement, 
and some persons may question the 
moral rectitude of sacrificing any class, 
even for a time, for some possible ulti- 
mate good, or for the completion of 
some Utopian theory. But then the 
Liberals make out, with great ap- 
plause, from all sorts and shades of 
persons, including Papists, infidels, 
Socinians, and political dissenters, 
that it is only the Protestants who suf- 
fer, only the minority who, in the 
name of liberty, are deprived of free- 
dom, and on/y English settlers who 
are perilled in their property and lives. 
Away with this shallow and unprin- 
cipled mockery of justice and honesty! 
It is intended only to delude—it is 
invented only to betray. Nothing 
can be more sophistical than the rea- 
soning that upholds it—nothing more 
dangerous or disgraceful than the ac- 
tions that precede and accompany and 
follow it. By this wretched policy of 
conciliating men whose demands it is 
impossible to satisfy, the rebellion of 
1640 was produced ; through it was a 
monarch led to the block, and an iron 
despotism established. By this paltry 
and shuffling system, the Girondists in 
France delayed the torrent of revolu- 
tion, only to give it time to gather 
such strength as eventually over- 
whelmed their king and themselves 
in the devastation. In ancient times 
the same causes of timidity, of vacil- 
lation, and of false liberalism have 
operated, and in all instances they 
have produced the same consequences, 
and left their character written in 
pages of misery and disaster. And 
now, in these days, we have lived, it 
appears, to see a weak and trembling 
Government, holding office through the 
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patronage of the revolutionary faction, 
stoop to concede where it is a duty to 
discourage, and to conciliate where it 
is necessary to reprove—we have seen 
this trimming and wavering course 
end, in Canada, in revolt—and we 
have now only to look to Lord Mul- 
grave for the prevention of the same 
result from the same cause in the coun- 
try he, by the grace of the dema- 
gogues, is permitted to imagine he 
governs. 

Though the demagogues may blus- 
ter and boast, there is no doubt they 
have been sadly disappointed at the 
result of the Canadian insurrection, 
and greatly humbled in being com. 
pelled to deny their associates in the 
colony. ‘This, then, is the time to 
show that the supporters of the Con- 
stitution have been proportionably 
strengthened in confidence, and much 
enlightened with respect to the ulti- 
mate plans, the slender forbearance, 
and the questionable loyalty of their 
opponents. If the opportunity be 
lost, and, through the baneful opera- 
tion of vulgar apprehensions, conces- 
sions be made in a shrinking spirit to 
the Irish democracy, one result only 
can ensue, and the Conservatives will 
be responsible for not having foreseen 
the tendency of measures which could 
possibly have but one conclusion. 
The same voice that shouts Justice to 
Ireland, and implies the eventual se- 
paration of that land from Great Bri- 
tain, spoke for Justice to Canada, and 
sanctioned revolt and disunion. It 
may suit, then, the Whigs, now 
alarmed at the effects of their own 
folly, to adopt measures to one place 
they dare not extend to the other, and 
to excuse the inconsistency of alter- 
nate resistance and concession by the 
wretched plea that expediency ap- 
proves the dereliction of principle, 
and condemns proceedings across a 
narrow channel which may be safely 
adopted across an ocean. It would be 
perfectly reasonable in the Whigs to 
do just what they found convenient 
in respect to Canada, and to keep up 
a pretended zeal for the integrity of 
the British monarchy there, by sup- 
pressing a sedition long after it has 
exhausted itself, which never could 
have existed but through their apa- 
thy; and at the same time in Ireland 
to trim their sails to another breeze, 
and continue to conciliate, to foster; 
and to concede, But we look to the 
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Conservatives for firmer principles 
and for more honest conduct ;. we look 
to them for the exhibition of consist- 
ency, and for an example of true jus- 
tice. By this course of conduct the 
difficulties of office will be diminished 
when encountered, and the expecta- 
tions of the people more strictly adapt- 
ed to the Conservative policy. Dic. 
tates of conscience and duty, the in- 
structions of experience, the necessities 
of the time, and all the highest motives 
that can operate on action, combine 
to point out a firm Protestant system 
as the only resource for the country. 
To other systems there may be less 
opposition from some classes, and 
more determined hostility from the 
remainder of the destructive factions, 
but to this all will unite in enmity and 
resolute opposition. It is the bond of 
sympathy occasioned by this opposi- 
tion that now constitutes the only 
link between the different sections on 
the Ministerial side of the House of 
Commons: it is this opposition that 
has rendered Lord Glenelg and Lord 
Mulgrave’s proceedings so similar, 
which has tempted Lord Palmerston 
to trample on the Protestants of Hol- 
land, and to encourage the infidels of 
But strong as the hatred of 


Spain. 
this policy may be, we feel assured 
that success will at length crown it, 
and that this nation, under its in- 
fluence, will flourish with the blessings 


of the Most High. Instead of yield- 
ing to Popery either in the colonies, 
because it is strong in human might 
or energy, the Conservatives, if they 
fulfil what we believe their duty and 
their destiny, will raise up afflicted 
truth, and give liberty which never 
can fade, by basing it on the solid 
foundations of religion. Any other 
proceeding may delay disaster, or may 
tend to mitigate its effects; but ulti- 
mately, when the rising generation 
supply the places of the present actors 
on the theatre of life, it will be found 
that education, which magnifies only 
the divinity of reason, sows the seeds 
of presumption and crime, and must 
certainly destroy all social distinctions 
and order, which is the parent of free- 
dom. When too late it will be seen 
that Liberalism means indifference to 
truth, and leads at once to infidelity 
and revolution. 

The consequences of a firm Pro- 
testant policy must be far different. 
The very spirit of it must breathe a 
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hatred of oppression, as well as a stern 
enmity to viciousness and crime. We 
can conceive, indeed, no position of 
worldly affairs more glorious than the 
pre-eminence of a great empire like 
Britain, distinguished for patronage 
of a pure faith, and adherence through 
good report and evil report to its 
sacred cause. Than this there can 
be no nobler conception; no states- 
man can gain immortality by the ac- 
knowledgment of a more splendid 
aspiration. The people in such a 
case would be educated on solid prin- 
ciples, and for great purposes; the 
rulers would be worthy of their 
choice ; and the nation’s possessions 
would be secured in harmony by the 
strongest bonds of interest and sym~ 
pathy. At present, unhappily, when 
the bramble may reign in the forest, 
or the jackal in the desert; when the 
governors of the state are mere agents 
of popular passions ; when the limits 
of executive or legislative folly are 
defined by the force of temptations, 
instead of the power of virtue, there 
seems little hope for any thing in 
England but an increased departure 
from all the great guides of policy, 
which have been the safeguard and 
honour of the country in the worst of 
times, and in every crisis. But still, 
to the imagination, though the mind 
is disturbed with anxiety, a ray of bet- 
ter promise seems breaking through 
the mists of prejudice and error, and 
stealing with invigorating warmth 
into the undeadened hearts of many 
among the people. We ardently hope 
that this source of comfort and re- 
joicing may not prove an illusion. We 
appeal to the Conservatives to stand 
forth at this period, in defiance of 
minor or of personal motives, for the 
settlement and security of Protestant- 
ism, which has been assailed both in 
Canada and in Ireland, that it may 
shine forth more brightly than be- 
fore—fanned, not extinguished by the 
storm. No conjuncture of affairs was 
ever more important, no occasion of 
well-doing ever more conspicuous. 
The prospects promised by a proper 
use of the opportunity are enticing 
and most cheering; the plan of action 
is simple; the principle distinct and 
unquestionable ; the consequences are 
in the hands of Him, through whom 
truth throughout the globe shall at 
length mightily triumph. 
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HYMN TO CERES. 
FROM CALLIMACHUS. 


BY THE TRANSLATOR OF HOMER’S HYMNS. 


Suovut, women, shout your voices out, 
In chant to Ceres showing, 

That follow in train the sacred wain 
Of the Calathus onward going. 

Hail, Ceres, giver of glorious fruits, 
And measures of corn o’erflowing. 


And let none dare, from tower or stair, 
Look on our pomp in wonder ; 

Ye profane around, your feet to the ground, 
For Ceres has blessed it under ; 

Child, mother, and maid, that without a braid, 
Spreadeth her locks asunder. 


Let none come nigh, with the haggard eye 
That fasting and thirsty languish, 

That none may bring to her mind the sting 
Of the mother’s fruitless anguish. 


Hesperus only looketh down, 
Clouds his head o’erarching, 

On the train of our sacred wain, 
Onward slowly marching, 

For he urged her to dip in the stream her lip 
That wearisome thirst was parching. 


How could thy feet their toil complete, 
Toil sad and never ending ; 

Now towards the west, now sorely press’d, 
To the far Athiops tending ; 

And where the boughs of the beauteous trees 
With their golden fruit are bending. - 


Nor didst allay thy thirst the way, 
Nor food nor bath restore thee ; 

Thrice Achelous’ white waves lay, 
And all to cross before thee ; 

Thrice beauteous Enna’s inland plain 
Sad and wailing bore thee. 


Thrice didst thou throw thee sad adown 
Beside Callichorus, welling 

Sweet waters round the smiling ground, 
Thine unregarded dwelling ; 

All parch’d with heat, and with weary feet, 
And woes in thy bosom swelling, 


Hungry and faint. But spare me the pla 
That tells the mother’s wailing, 

For it were best her love attest 
To nations never failing ; 

She gave them laws, and did acquaint 
With arts still more availing. 


Tell how she taught Triptolemus 
To reap, and bind asunder 

The sacred sheaves, and send the beeves 
To tread them strongly under. 


’T were best to tell (that mortals well 
May shun too haughty daring) 

How her wrath on Erysicthon fell, 
For his audacious bearing— 
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Ere yet did the Pelasgi dwell 
Their homes in Cnidia rearing. 


For they in sacred Dotium made 
A grove, that from its centre 

To th’ outward skirt was shade-begirt— 
No arrow there could enter ; 

And with the consecrated depth 
Did in their love present her. 


There with proud pine did elms entwine, 
Their branches largely throwing ; 

Rich pears grew round, and to the ground 
Hung luscious fruitage glowing, 

And crystal streams in many a line 
Throughout were sweetly flowing. 


Nor Ceres lov’d Triopium more, 
Nor more the famed Eleusis ; 

Nor Enna’s vale, where flowers exhale, 
The sweetest earth produces. 


But when from the Triopide, 
Their better Genius turned ; 

Of ground and tree the sanctity 
Proud Erysicthon spurned. 

For in his breast—the human pest, 
An evil counsel burned. 


Then forth he fared with his twenty men, 
Men-Giants, stout, courageous, 

Whose strength might make a city shake— 
Away they rush’d outrageous, 

With axe in hand, a brawny band, 


Into the grove umbrageous. 


There rose to the sky a poplar, high 
And stately, all outvying ; 

And nymphs alway at the noon of day 
Under its shade were lying.— 

—It receiv’d the stroke—and a groan outbroke 
As the voice of one was dying— 


And it uttered a sound, to the trees around, 
That over the wood prevailing, 

To Ceres flew, and straight she knew 
Her sacred tree’s bewailing. 

—‘* Who dares ?” she cried, “ ah! wo betide 
The hand my grove assailing.”— 


Then straight she took the form and look 
Of Nicippe her Priestess, bearing 

The Poppy crown, and the mystic key 
Over her shoulder wearing— 

And in gentle way, first strove to stay 
The wretch from his impious daring. 


‘“* O spare ye these, for sacred the trees, 
The Gods themselves revere them ; 
O, my son, command thy ruthless band 

To depart—nor axe come near them. 
Mercy I claim, in thy Parents’ name, 
If e’er thou didst love or fear them. 
‘‘ O spare, my son, lest the foul deed done, 
Awaken the sleeping power 
Of the Goddess dread—and on thy head 
The wrath of great Ceres lower.” 
But as a roaring Lioness, 
When hunters keen have found her, 
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Where deep recess, and savageness 
Of the Timarian mountains bound her, 
Glares with red eye, as she draws more nigh 
Her new-born whelps around her ; 
So stern was Erysicthon’s look,’ 
Ceres awhile surveying— 
And he cried, as his vast axe high he shook, 
«« Away, or await my slaying ; 
Away, or this stroke for pine or oak 
Shall divide thy limbs delaying. 


«‘ Beshrew me well, the trees I fell 
Shall serve me for beam and rafter, 

A mansion to make for to merry-make— 
With my comrades in feast and laughter.” 

Then Nemesis heard the words he spake, 
And writ them for vengeance after. 


Now Ceres glow’d—and the Deity flow'd 
Within her—and burst unclouded, 

Enlarged around—she stamp’d the ground, 
And her head Olympus shrouded, 

And the wretches their axes left in the wound, 
Far from her presence crowded. 


Then away they ran, but not a man 
She stay’d from his quick endeavour, 

But spake to the wretch that the crime did plan, 
And bade them the trunks dissever. 

“ Go, dog, go build—and thy house be fill’d— 
And feasting be thine for ever.” 


Ere the words had pass’d, came the mischief fast 
Within him, all evil boding, 

Fierce burning, furious hunger cast 
In his vitals, raged, corroding, 

For the more he ate, insatiate, 
The more was his hunger goading. 


Twelve pour'd out wine, as he did dine, 
And twenty dinners he swallow’d, 
Yet more than at first was his hunger and thirst, 
And his cheeks more pale and hollowed— 
For Bacchus and Ceres ever combine— 
So the wrath of Bacchus followed. 


Sore was the shame to his parents came, 
Seeing their son voracious ; 

Perplex’d in his name excuse to frame 
For invitations gracious. 


Then first came the Armenide, 
With their solicitation ; 

“‘ The Etonian games draw nigh, and he 
Must come to their celebration, 

And to Minerva’s sanctity 
Approve his veneration.” 


Ready pretext the mother makes ; 
“ To Cranon he directed 

His journey yesterday—there takes 
The tribute long expected, 

One hundred beeves—or the sacred games 
My son had not neglected.” 

Polyxo next the mother vex’d, 
«©*' Twas her Actorion’s marriage, 

Nor sire, nor son, must the bridal shun, 
Or ’twould the rites disparage.” 
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O tears did flow from her heart of wo, ” 
And mournful was her carriage. 


She cried, “ Alas! my Triopas 
Shall go—my son surrounded, 
Nine days ago, a frightful pass 
Of Pindus ; out there bounded 
A monstrous boar, and rent him sore, 
And deeply he lies wounded.” 


Poor mother, distrest was thy parent breast, 
To find false tales availing— 

Did any call to banquet hall, 
«* He journies or is sailing ;” 

To marriage feast, ‘* By disc or beast 
Sore hurt, he lies bewailing.”’ 


Now “ uttereth groan from chariot thrown ; 
Or in Othrys’ dale abiding, 

He counts his stock of herd and flock.” 
Mean-while, within close hiding, 

The glutton eats, and still defeats 
The skill of their quick providing. 


As food they heap, his bowels leap, 
With hunger more fierce and rending— 

And down flow the meats, with an ocean sweep, 
Into their gulf descending. 


As snow, that the eye of the burning day 
Ever dissolveth spying— 

Or waxen image melteth away, 
Under the sunbeams lying ; 

So he wasted within, till bone and skin 
Alone were left for dying. 


His mother still wept—two sisters crept 
Sadly about him groaning ; 

Ten maiden slaves, and the nurse, all wept— 
And Triopas deeply moaning, 

Tore his aged hair in his despair, 
His Father—God, disowning. 


Yet prayed— Oh Neptune, cans’t thou be 
My father—so to name thee ; 

Or fair Zolian Canace, 
My mother, were to shame thee, 

This third from thee, oh cans’t thou see 
Thus dying, and not blame thee ? 


«© O would these hands had buried him! 
Would Pheebus’ gentle arrow 

Had struck to sleep those eyes that keep 
Dire watch—while to his marrow, 

Eats famine in—and wasting limb 
Denotes our means how narrow. 


«* Neptune arrest this raging pest, 
Or thou thyself must take him— 
Thyself must feed—or, in our need, 
Supply must soon forsake him.— 
For lack of beasts and flocks, no feasts 
Our cooks can longer make him. 


“‘ Fold, pen, and stall, are empty all, 
The big mules, wont to rattle 

Our waggons on, are cook’d and gone— 
The steeds for race and battle. 

And th’ heifer. his mother for Vesta rear’d, 
He ate with all our cattle, 
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« The heifer and steeds were sleek and fat, 
But, for I naught dissemble, 

Though shamed thereat—he ate the cat, 
That made the small mice tremble. 


« While aught his father’s house retain’d, 
Within, he ate secluded ; 

Alone the conscious house was pain’d, 
And public fame eluded— 

But when his teeth, above and beneath 
Had it’s depth and breadth denuded ; 


«* Then forth to the streets he fared for meats, 
And, a monarch’s son! he seated 

Himself before the banquetter’s door, 
And the offal and scraps entreated. 

But his hunger sore, it grew the more, 
—No—never to be defeated. 


** O Ceres, let me harbour none, 
Under thy wrath that labour ; 

O may I shun them every one, 
For I hate an evil neighbour.” 


Shout, maidens, shout, and mothers throw out 
The chant, while onward going— 

«“ Hail, Ceres, giver of glorious fruits, 
And measures of corn o’erflowing.” 


The pomp proceeds with four milk-white steeds, 
So four fair seasons attending, 

Great Ceres shall bring—the gentle Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, with fruitage bending, 

And Winter white,—and the new year bright 
Shall rise at the old year’s ending. 


As now with bare heads and unshod feet 
The city round we're going, 

Our heads and feet so no evil meet! 
And gold, as’tis richly glowing 

In the canisters fair, the women bear, 
Be it so in our coffers flowing. 


But let th’ untaught of our mystery, 
At the Prytaneum leave it ; 

And the women of three-score years must be, 
And sedate, that there receive it. 

Nor the Pomp shall decline, till it reach the shrine, 
But the aged alone achieve it. 


Who pray for relief from pain and grief, 
Or the goddess of births to aid them— 

O let them stay in the weary way; . 
Where their fainting limbs have laid them, 

Great gifts the goddess to them will bring, 
And not for delay upbraid them. 


Hail, Ceres, hail! let concord prevail ! 
Our state in prosperity flourish, 

Let fold and field abundance yield— 
And do thou the people nourish. 


Feed herds and flocks! and wheaten shocks 
Into our garners heaping. 

Sweet peace bestow, that all who sow 
May surely abide the reaping. 

On me, great queen, look down serene, 
With the eye of thy gracious keeping. 
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KING EDWARD’S DREAM. 


On lofty Windsor’s terraces and bowers 
Fair fell the radiance of the sun’s last ray, 
And purple beam’d her palaces and towers 
With the calm lustre of departing day. 
The scented air wooed fragrance from the flowers ; 
In the far west a streak of crimson lay, 
As though the day god, loath his race was sped, 
Had dropp’d his glowing mantle as he fied. 


On many a regal chamber fair to see, 
The dusky light with fitful ray was streaming, 
Through heavy folds of crimson drapery, 
On gorgeous canopies where gold was beaming, 
On many a sculptured form’s light tracery, 
On many a pictured brow of gallant seeming, 
On many a kingly throne and queenly bower, 
And sombre hall, and darkly frowning tower. 


There is a voice of mirth in Windsor’s glades, 
For England’s nobles join the festive throng, 
And guide the silken rein, where high-born maids 
Blend their sweet voices with the wood-bird’s song, 
Or urge the bounding steed through silvan shades, 
And loudly cheer the panting hound along. 
Yet, though the pride of England’s youth is here, 
There lacks her fairest flower, her rose without a peer. 


In one vast chamber of that princely pile 
. There was a fair and sickly boy reposing. 
While all without, with revelry and smile, 
Hail’d the glad summer’s day, so mildly closing, 
England’s young monarch sat in hall the while, 
A volume dark of olden time unclosing ; 

And save a prelate old, that stay’d beside, 

He was alone, within that chamber wide. 


Pale was the princely brow, and high and fair, 
On the small hand, so pensively reclining, 
Parted the ringlets of his chestnut hair ; 
And in the bright eye, through the dark lash shining, 
There dwelt a tender, melancholy air, 
As though the gentle soul within were pining, 
And long’d to lay its earthly vesture down, 
And leave its earthly throne, and wear a brighter crown. 


Pallid his hue, with many a hectic streak ; 
It seem’d, as though their ancient contest ended 
That deluged England many a bloody week, 
The White Rose with her Red foe still contended 
For which should reign upon that fair young cheek : 
His mien was majesty and mildness blended— 
Noble and firm as prince’s aye should be, 
But meek and gracious in its dignity. 


He that would look upon that fair young brow 
Must seek some lofty pictured gallery, 
Where painter’s skill would seek to give us now 
The perish’d forms of England’s majesty. 
Or would he sterner memory? I trow 
He must go tread the tombs of royalty, 

And o’er young Tudor’s bier the fond tear shed 

For him, the early wise, the early dead, 
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But for that prelate seek no tombstone lone, 
No grass-grown grave where rustics come to weep, 
No sculptured shrine or monumental stone 
Where England lays her hallowed names to sleep, 
For till the hour when God shall claim his own, 
From the red pile, and from the stormy deep, 

Till fire and flood alike their dead return, 

Of Cranmer’s resting-place thou shalt not learn. 


Long on his pupil look’d the prelate grey, 

And in his eye the big tear gathered warm, 

For he had watched the progress of decay, 

And marked the tender graces of his form 

Withering before the spoiler day by day, 

Even as the wild-flower shrinks before the storm, 
And well he deemed that he was marked for death, 
That fairest rose on England’s royal wreath. 


In the full eye, as yet unquenched in fire, 
The prelate gazed, and there he seemed to find 
His inward musings were of grief and ire ; 
Troubled his look that brought to Cranmer’s mind 
The fiery glances of his restless sire, 
And yet the look was chastened, sad but kind, 
Even as the stream reflects the orb of day, 
But burns not, blights not, with its gentler ray. 


Slowly he laid aside the unheeded book, 
And his lip heaved with many a gentle sigh, 
As rose-leaves tremble by the soft wind shook, 
And the tear glistened in his deep blue eye ; 
But when he marked that prelate’s anxious look, 
And how he watched his inward misery, 

Fondly the honour’d hand he took and prest, 

And thus revealed the burden of his breast. 


«© Cranmer, I have a wondrous tale to tell. 
Deem it not fantasy of o’erwrought feeling, 
When yester-eve, the night’s gray curtain fell, 
I lay, and heard the solemn vesper pealing 
From the far chapel, like a funeral knell, 
And awful sadness o’er my soul came stealing, 
And fearful visions all the livelong night, 
Came wandering before my fever’d sight. 


«* Methought I stood alone, in greenwood bower ; 
It was a lonely and a silent dell, 
From sultry radiance of the noontide hour, 
The long green chestnut branches kept it well; ' 
Mid the rich grass there blossomed many a flower, 
In the still shade the wood-bird loved to dwell, 
And a bright stream, as heavenly ether blue, 
Laugh’d to the breeze that o’er its waters flew. 


** Even while I gazed upon the scene around, 
That sooth’d the soul, the while it charmed the eye, 
Amid the breathings of unearthly sound, 
There came an angel pinion floating by, 
A heavenly form, that dropped into the ground 
One single seed, that tranquil fountain nigh, 

And then, on radiant wing, far upward driven, 

His bright form mingled with the hues of heaven. 


«* Methought I bore fresh water from the stream, 
And o’er that seed the cooling draught I shed, 
And first, like tender plant its growth did seem, 
And then into a goodly tree it spread, 
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And ever mounting toward the glad day-beam, 

At length, it waved its branches 0’er my head, 
And when they stirred those branches green and fair, 
Unwonted sweetness filled the silent air. 


« On every waving bough, it seem’d to me, 
That golden fruit and snowy flowers did spring ; 
Nor withered stem, nor broken, might you see, 
Nor weed unsightly to the root did cling ; 
But seeking shelter from that goodly tree, 
Came many a weary bird, on drooping wing ; 
And many a wild flower blossom’d in the shade 
Of those green boughs, that seem’d not form’d to fade. 


« There came a sound, like to the trumpet’s swell, 
When hostile armies are on battle bent ; 
And a strong whirlwind hurried down the dell, 
And true, as shaft from foeman’s bowstring sent, 
Full on my blooming tree its fury fell, 
And many a strong bough from the stem it rent, 
And many a blossom bright was borne away, 
Or, soiled and withered, on the green earth lay. 


** The bosom of the earth seemed rent in twain, 
And forth there sprang a mass of living fire ; 
And every fair branch, scatter’d on the plain, 
Fed the red flame’s unquenchable desire, 
Till nought of bud or blossom did remain, 
Save the cold ashes on their funeral pyre ; 

Till from each pile of ashes lone and white 

There rose a spirit form, I may not tell how bright. 


‘«* Ethereal frames, not shaped in earthly mould, 
Were theirs, and angels’ azure wings they wore, 


Around their heads were crowns of beaming gold, 
And one the face of gentle Ridley bore, 
Of Hooper one, and Latimer the old, 
And one, beloved and honoured even more, 
For where the martyr-fires did fiercest shine, 
Heavenward a spirit rose, and, Cranmer, it was thine. 


«* And many another saintly form and dear 
Rose from those glowing piles, in vesture white, 
And glancing through the silent air and clear, 
Shot the red flames in pyramids of light, 
And volumes vast of smoke came rolling near, 
Hiding that fair tree from my anxious sight, 
So the dull mist on Scotia’s mountain-peaks 
Shrouds from the shepherd’s eye the lonely home he seeks. 


«* There came a breath from Heaven all cold and chill, 
As angels sighed above that ruthful scene, 
The heavy smoke that did the blue air fill, 
Fled far before it, down the valley green, 
And lo! that graceful tree was standing still, 
More beautiful than it before had been, 
With brighter fruits and riper flowers it stood, 
The rich boughs waving o’er the smiling flood. 


“ Peaceful and still, as oft the calm blue sky 
Sleeps for a while in April’s changeful hour, 
Till comes the dark cloud, sweeping from on high, 
Bears on its wing the storm-gust and the shower, 
And blinds the genial ray in Phoebus’ eye, 
So came the spoiler’s desolating power, 

Sweeping in havock o’er that tranquil glade, 

Gathering by that still stream and round that olive shade, 
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« Two mighty chieftains did those spoilers lead, 

Sullen and cold their aspect and their bearing, 

In their dark lowering glance the eye might read, 

Many a foul tale of sacrilegious daring, 

Of ruthless fury, and of savage deed ; 

Stern was their rigid brow, their eye unsparing, 
Each, ere he struck, did jook to Heaven and kneel, 
Fanatic Wrath was one, and one mistaken Zeal. 


«‘ First, with destroying hand they tore away 
Each snowy flower, and every silver bud ; 
And then they stripped the green leaves from each spray, 
And seatter’d them upon the ruffied flood. 
Methought I had no power their wrath to stay, 
When I their savage fury had withstood ; 
And then the warm tears gush’d into mine eyes, 
And veil’d the sight of that sad sacrifice. 


« Again, again, that other change was done, 
And bright, and beautiful, and all unfearing, 
Its blossoms renovate, its spoilers gone, 
I saw my glorious olive-tree appearing, 
Fresh as the landscape when the bright day-sun 
From nature’s face the dark night-mist is clearing, 
Like a young warrior risen from repose, 
Strengthen’d, refresh'd, and perfected it rose. 
«¢ And all was calm as noon of summer's day, 
When scarce the murmuring zephyr dares to breathe 
Its tell-tale whisper to the trembling spray, 
The fair flowers hung in many a snowy wreath, 
Bow’d to the earth the burden’d branches lay, 
And Britain’s guardian lion, chain’d beneath, 
Watch’d o’er his cherish’d charge with eye of fire, 
And mock’d the spoiler’s rage, and dared the scorner’s ire. 


« Long, long I look’d, and still it was the same, 
No ruder blast upon the waters play’d, 
No spoiler past, no desolfter came, 
And grateful couch’d the lion in the shade, 
Or proudly raised him, when the voice of fame, 
Waking the echoes of that tranquil glade, 

With Britain's triumphs rife, came floating by, 

As glory’s distant call enkindled his red eye. 
«- It was a little cloud, rose all alone, 
Casting a shade where nought but light had been ; 
It was a low wind, like a mourner's tone, 
That marr’d the stillness of that peaceful scene ; 
There was a sickly touch of yellow thrown 
Across the brilliant hue of evergreen. 

It was a stranger passed that tree around, 

Measured its stately girth, and told its boughs, and frowned. 


«* The name Reform was graven his brow above, 
Specious his aspect, white the robe he wore, 
Smooth was his speech, full swiftly did he move, 
And sharpest shears and pruning-hook he bore, 
And still I marked where’er his weapons drove, 
The brightest branches from their stem he tore, 
While bland Expediency, with traitor smile, 
Approved the needless task, and aided him the while. 


‘© More open foe, red-handed Bigotry, 
Showed his rude blood-hounds from afar their prey. 
Fiercely they came. Misrule’s dark progeny, 
Glamour and Faction, led the wild array, 
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While ever smiled pale Infidelity, 

In conscious triumph at the coming fray. 
I looked for him that should the tree have kept, 
For Britain’s guardian lion—and he slept. 


«* Proud Rome sat near upon her fallen throne, 

And as she watched, before her prescient eye 

Rose scenes of priestly triumph all her own. 

Visions of crosiered abbots pass’d her by, 

Of kingly sceptres at her altar thrown, 

And still she pointed to those branches high, 
And still she sought their fall, for well she knew 
She might not enter where that olive grew. 


“ Then all confused, before my aching vision, 
Strange forms on ebon wing swept o'er the earth, 
Not angel pinions, radiant, and Elysian, 

But fiend-like spirits of Tartarean birth, 

And ever, rose the voice of their derision, 

In tones of triumph, mockery, and mirth ; 

‘ Britain,’ they said, ‘ thy day of strength is o’er.’ 

‘ Thy Church is falling, thou'rt a Queen no more.’ ” 
Here paused the Prince, and on the Prelate’s arm, 
Wistful he laid his small white wasted hand, 
“Oh! have I not good cause for great alarm ? 
The fairest olive in my fertile land, 
Which we had hoped, unknowing scathe or harm, 
Should proudly, firmly, to all ages stand, 

For which our hearts have yearned, our lips have prayed, 

Oh! is my Church to fall, and is there none to aid ?” 


«‘ Prince,” said the Prelate, “ sees’t thou yon slight bark 
Moored by the shore, upon the Thames’ blue tide ? 
The waters close around it deep and dark, 
The current swiftly rolls, the stream is wide, 
And they who pass thereby, and carcless mark ~ 
How frail the skiff, how fast the billows glide, 
Might deem each wave of force to bear away, 
And break the fragile shell, or whelm it in the spray ? 


“* And yet, it hath sure anchorage below, 
In the blue depth, where never eye has sought, 
And though the swollen billows madly flow, 
Crested with foam, with direst ruin fraught, 
Vainly they come, unheeded onward go, 
That anchor'd bark is firm, it fears not aught, 
But ever doth it ride triumphantly, 
And stems the waves, however rude they be. 


« So to man’s faithless ken it doth appear, 
The Church thou lov’st is but as shallop frail ; 
And when the tide of earthly wrath or fear 
Doth round her foam, they deem it shall prevail, 
And that her hour of ruin draweth near ; 
Yet she abideth firm, she shall not fail, 
She hath an anchor too man may not see. 
Thy God will guard His church, His favour’d olive tree.” 
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STANZAS WRITTEN ON RETURNING FROM IONA, THE SEAT OF.ST COLUMBA, 


[Ir is hardly necessary to remark, that the name of this venerable isle is derived 
from the Hebrew correlate {3}! to the Latin Columba, a Dove. The 
Arkite allusion of the legend is very beautiful, as the Tutelary fled hither 
from persecution, here preserved the remains of religion, and hence dissemi- 
nated, by his missionaries, the benefits of knowledge and faith to the sur. 
rounding nations. ] 


See I then Thy wave-beaten shore, lone isle, 

Whose vision oft hath mingled with my dreams, 

When all fair, holy forms around me smile, 

When with the types of beauty fancy teems, 

And Earth a pictured allegory seems ? 

Barren thy soil, and rude thine iron shore, 

Where nature seldom blooms, and sun scarce gleams ; 

Thy nodding structures moulder ’neath Time’s hoar— 
And without bulwarks Thou scorn’st the Atlantic’s roar ! 


The tide of ages rushes through my heart ! 

I live in olden days upon thy coast— , 

The veils of history, dissolving, part 

As I perforce allow thy hallowed boast! 

Here lived, and greatly bled, thy martyr host! * 

Here the chaste choirs of pious virgins sung ! t 

Here holy hermits were in heaven engrossed ! f 

Science her torch on thy wild region flung, 
And to Jehovah’s shrine the contrite sinner clung ! 


How oft along thy cliffs was heard the toll 
From yonder Tower,§ with its sad, soothing note, 
To cheer the parting, waft the passing, soul,— 
That, like sweet music, it upborne might float ! 
But, hark! a dirge-like summons now has smote 
Upon the wind! a solemn bark draws near, 
With drooping oar and ensign! Kingly coat 
And diadem surmount that hearsed bier ! 

The murder’d Duncan seeks anointed burial here }|| 


And often too upon this sterile strand 
Has nobly stood the armament of Truth!— 
Sure God had touched each heart of all that Band !{ 
The grey-haired sage, the soul-enkindled youth, 
With dint of courage, and with tear of ruth,— 
Great was the Company!** To and fro they ran, 
The sorrows of the barbarous horde to soothe ; 
To win to Jove and law the roving clan ; 

And arch o’er all the earth the Covenant Rainbow’s span. 


Amidst this shatter’d roof, this crumbled wall, 
What anthem-peal, with Sursum Corda, woke, 





* The Bay of Martyrs is still shown to the stranger. + The Nunnery of St Oran. 
} The Cell of Monks. § The Cathedral, 
|| ** Rosse. Where is Duncan's body ? 
Macduff. Carried to Colmes-kill ; 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones,” —Macbeth. 
{ Samuel I, Chap. x. ver. 26, ** Psalm Ixviii, 11, ver. 
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When prayer and song rung out high Festival,— 

And music in its sweetest surges broke, 

Bathing the soul beneath each rippling stroke! 

When Requiem, Eleison, Sanctus-bells, 

Did thousand gushing griefs and joys evoke, 

Thrilling the farthest of these blessed cells, 
Where still, the last responsive votaress, Echo dwells! 


Thine is not Staffa’s columned Sanctuary; 
Isle for its dome, its pavement of the Waves! 
That magic architecture of the Sea, 
Which yet, as in fresh-hewn perfection, braves 
The tempest strife which round it endless raves ! 
But what the Hope and Peace it ever taught 
With all the truth that Nature there engraves? 
But Mercy’s Altar here the wretched sought, 
And long-tost shipwrecked souls here moored in Quiet’s Port! * 


Hail to thine awful Ruins, and farewell! 

Their sacred bounds I ne’er shall trace again : 

Long since has vibrated thy funeral knell, 

Prolonged by tremulous crag and moaning main ! 

Thy desolation prints no guilty stain, 

As when strongholds of evil are o’erthrown : 

The tears we weep for thee we do not feign : 

Thy memory lives! though centuries have flown, 
And thousand trophied piles have sunk of brass and stone ! 


And in the Day of final ire and doom, 

When every island shall have fled away, 

Out many a yawning grave and bursting tomb, 

Shall not a glorious army deck this clay ? 

And having made the Saviour all their stay, 

And led the Pagan savage to his feet, 

Shall they not shine as stars of brightest day ? t 

Shall they not near His right hand find a seat ? 
And a Columba his loved convert-children greet ? 


What though in scene so dark, and age so rude, 
Deform’d was Truth, and desecrated, Rite? 
What though into the Shrine did e’en intrude 
The Idol, Sense, which ever doth incite 
Vain Passion’s ardour, Superstition’s blight ? 
Their heart a heavenly Charity subdued ! 
It swelled the onset of their holy fight ! 
Intrepid, melting, every power embued ! 

All triumph they abjured but in the Bleeding Rood! 


Nor shall I lose thine impress, wondrous Spot! 

Howe’er my pilgrim feet may stray afar ; 

Nor shall thy lustre fade, whate’er the lot 

Haply thy renovation shall debar,— 

Of faith the Pharos, of mankind the Star! 

Nor call it fickle chance or cruel fate— _ 

The Olive blooms that not a Flood could mar! 

Rest thee, Blessed Ark! for new-born ages date ‘ 

Thine honoured wreck! new heavens and earth thy Dove await! 

Leeds. R. W. K. 





* “Ad Portum ,Quietis et Aram Misericordie tandem, Luci, venisti.”—Apuleius, 
lib. xi. bi + Dan, xii, 3. 
VOL, XLII, NO, CCLXIX, 2D 
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DESPATCHES OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


No. VI. 


WE left the Duke in 1809, when, 
having by summary ejectment driven 
Soult from Oporto, he was preparing 
to lead his army into Spain. ‘Thither 
we shall not follow him, it being our 
intention to pause in our historical 
survey, and select,-from the vast mass 
of documents before us, a few which 
may contribute to illustrate the quali- 
ties of Wellington, not merely as a 
warrior or statesman, but—what is 
more interesting than either—as a 
man. The work of Colonel Gurwood 
is one to which the German epithet 
many-sided is strikingly appropriate ; 
and when we consider the vast variety 
of topics of which it treats, and the 
accuracy of knowledge and soundness 
of judgment which are brought to bear 
on each, we cannot doubt that it will 
be read by various classes of men with 
very different objects. To one it will 
appear chiefly valuable for the deep 
knowledge it displays of human cha- 
racter and motives, and the sagacity 
with which these are made subservient 
to the accomplishment of great ends ; 
to another as affording materials for 
history of undoubted authenticity and 
unrivalled importance ; to a third, as 
illustrating the successful application 
of the higher and more recondite 
principles of tactic.and strategy ; and 
to the moralist as exhibiting the re- 
cords of a public life, untarnished by 
a single deviation from the straight 
course of rectitude and honour. We 
believe, that of all these classes not 
one will seek instruction from these 
volumes in vain, and even those read- 
ers who are merely influenced by 
curiosity, may probably not rise from 
their perusal unbenefited or unim- 
proved. But certain we are, that no 
one who resorts to this great work 
with a narrow object, and who views 
it only in one aspect and in one rela- 
tion, can possibly form any just appre- 
ciation of its character and value ; like 
a physiognomist who limits his obser- 
vation to a single feature of a counte- 
nance, he will remain ignorant of all 
the higher results produced by har- 
mony and proportion. 

It cannot be denied, we think, that 


an exact knowledge of those qualities’ 


by which Wellington was enabled to 
confer such memorable benefits on his 
country, is at once desirable and im. 
portant. Great men there have been, 
in whom the moral part of their. na- 
ture has not been equally elevated 
with the intellectual, and the question 
will undoubtedly be asked, “‘ Was this 
so with Wellington?” The answer 
will be found in the collection of his 
correspondence now before us; and 
we believe that a more accurate re- 
semblance of the external form of this 
remarkable man was never produced 
on canvass or in marble, than it affords 
us of his mental lineaments. In this 
respect the work occupies a place 
which could be filled by no other. It 
gives us what could not possibly be 
obtained from any other source. No 
biography could be so authentic or 
minute. It affords a key to all the 
recesses of thought and feeling, of 
principles and action, and it is proba- 
ble that the character of no other 
public man will be so thoroughly un- 
derstood by posterity. 

Though the work of Colonel Gur- 
wood be still incomplete, yet, as it 
already covers a period of fifteen 
years actively devoted to the public 
service, it may even now be fair to 
ask “ what has been the result?” 
Has there been discovered in his mo- 
tives or conduct one maculate point, 
one solitary deviation from the strict 
rule of right ; or among the multitude 
of transactions in regard to which the 
most ample disclosures have been 
made, does there exist one in which 
the slightest suspicion can attach to 
his character or principles? Had 
there been such, how gladly would it 
not have been seized upon, and per- 
verted to the basest purposes of party 
hostility! But on the contents of 
these volumes the voice of censure has 
been mute. No man has hitherto 
dared to found a charge upon them. 
No chink in the panoply of the mailed 
warrior has yet been discovered ; and 
even the bitterest of his political op- 
ponents, though abundantly willing to 
wound, haye been afraid to strike. 
With the records of a life before them, 
they have ventured to frame no in- 
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dictment, and even O'Connell has 
been forced to limit his hostility to a 
declaration that Wellington is merely 
“ 4 STUNTED Corporat.” We record 
the expression as being perhaps the 
very silliest blackguardism that was 
ever drivelled from the lips of an im- 
potent and irritated ruffian. 

All observers of human character 
are aware that the intellect of most 
men. has its strong points and its weak 
ones, and that it is only by some for- 
tunate or judicious direction of their 
talents that success can be attained. 
But that of Wellington has neither ; 
it appears equally armed at all points, 
and is perfect in all its parts and pro- 
portions. In his case the attainment 
of distinction has not been the result 
of any fortuitous combination of cir- 
cumstances, or felicitous adaptation of 
his powers to one particular pursuit. 
We cannot conceive that a mind of 
such extraordinary energy, so per- 
fectly and symmetrically organized, 
could, under any circumstances, have 
encountered failure. Whatever pro- 
fession he might have followed, in that 
profession he must have been the jirst. 
It has been said truly of him, that in 
no quality of his intellect is his supe- 
tiority to ordinary men more striking- 
ly displayed than in the extraordinary 
capacity for grappling successfully 
with every subject, however large or 
minute, intricate or simple, new or 
familiar ; and the same unrivalled 
power of accurate and comprehensive 
induction which has raised him to mi- 
litary pre-eminence, would most assu- 
redly, in every other pursuit, have 
been followed by similar results. We 
do not, therefore, understand what is 
meant by those who talk of Welling- 
ton’s military genius, as if the qualities 
it involves were something separate 
and distinct. from all. others, and not 
simply the result of general mental 
superiority. The truth is, that Wel- 
lington is quite as eminent in the 
closet as in the field, and no less re- 
markable for his talent as a writer 
than his powers as a strategist. His 
style is remarkably clear, concise, vi- 
gorous, and full of meaning. When 
Writing on subjects of importance, he 
is evidently too much engrossed by 
the matter to take much care of the 
manner of expressing it. Yet, withal, 
there is never any thing bald or dis- 
jointed in his writings; no ambigui- 
ties, no meanings imperfectly brought 
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out—nothing introduced for the mere 
purpose of embellishment. 

On whatever subject Wellington 
writes, he does so with precision—a 
quality neither compatible with re. 
dundancy, or too great brevity of ex- 
pression. The statesman and diplo- 
matist are often elaborately obscure, 
and affect openness when most anxious 
to conceal their motives or designs. 
But the General who issues orders, 
on the exact observance of which de 
pends the safety of an army, or the 
success Of a campaign, must write so 
clearly as to render misapprehension 
impossible. In this respect Welling- 
ton never fails. He uniformly goes 
straight to his point, and not only ex- 
presses his meaning in the best words, 
but in the fewest. What, indeed, 
can be more absurd than a general 
balancing periods on the field of bat- 
tle: illustrating the current of “a 
heady fight” in well-turned antithe- 
ses; and bewildering the brains of 
the War-Secretary by a regular ex- 
ordium and perorations? Yet officers 
of distinction have occasionally fallen 
into this error. Lord Hutchinson did 
so in his despatch from Alexandria ; 
and that of Sir John Hope, written 
after Corunna, is partially obnoxious 
to the same censure. Lord Nelson 
wrote admirably. His style was clear 
without being diffuse, and such as 
befitted a British Admiral. We can- 
not accord the same praise to Lord 
Exmouth. His account of the bom- 
bardment of Algiers sayours of the 
prize essay of a schoolboy. As it 
happens to be before us, we shall illus- 
trate our meaning by quoting the first 
sentences, which appear to us to be 
written in the worst possible taste. It 
begins thus :—* In all the vicissitudes 
of a long life of public service, no cir- 
cumstance has ever produced on niy 
mind such impressions of gratitude 
and joy as the event of yesterday. 
To have been one of the humble in- 
struments in the hands of Divine Pro- 
vidence for bringing to reason a fe- 
rocious Government, and destroying 
for ever the insufferable and horrid 
system of Christian slavery, can never 
cease to be a source of delight and 
heartfelt comfort to every individual 
happy enough to be employed in it. 
I may hope to be permitted, under 
such impressions, to offer my stncere 
congratulations to their Lordships on 
the complete success which attended 
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fhe gallant efforts of his Majesty's 
fleet, in their attack upon Algiers of 
yesterday, and the happy result pro- 
duced from it on this day by the 
signature of peace.” We think the 
Admiral must have called in the chap- 
Jain to assist in the composition of 
this elaborate passage, which has the 
double—though not unusual—fault of 
being ambitious and confused. 

Sailors, however, generally write 
well, and in this respect may arrogate 
superiority to their military brethren. 
One cause of this may be, that having 
only to treat of matters nautical, they 
thoroughly understand their subject, 
which rarely involves the necessity of 
much collateral detail. The circum- 
stances of a naval battle are compara- 
tively few and simple, and independ- 
dent of geographical peculiarities. 
The sea is the same every where, and 
the manceuvres of a squadron, admit 
of being so clearly elucidated, that 
the dullest landsman may compre- 
hend them. But we much doubt if 
it be in the power of language to con- 
vey a definite and true conception of 
the conflict of armies. To effect this 


it would be essential, in the first place, 
to render the reader thoroughly fami- 


liar with the ground. Roads, trees, 
rivers, hills, valleys, houses, villages, 
must all occupy their true and precise 
position in his imagination. Then 
the armies must be correctly posted ; 
and not only must he bear in mind 
every movement of every portion of 
those, but the exact time at which it 
was made. In short, he must follow 
every manceuvre of horse, foot, and 
artillery ; calculate the bearing and 
influence on the opposing force, and 
do what we verily believe to be very 
nearly, if not quite impossible. 
Wellington’s talent for description 
is very considerable. From never at- 
tempting too much, he uses his pen 
boldly and with perfect confidence of 
success. His account of a battle is 
just what it ought to be. Not minute 
and elaborate, but lucid and succinct. 
The more prominent features are al- 
ways judiciously selected and happily 
arranged. In the despatches meant 
for publication, he simply details 
facts, and leaves the Quidnunes to 
draw their own conclusions as to con- 
sequences ; and it is a remarkable 
circumstance, considering the haste in 
which his despatches were often neces- 
sarily written, that during the whole 
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progress of the Peninsular war, he 
never once committed himself by any 
imprudence of expression, or allusion 
to future operations. 

But independently of the quality, 
the mere quantity of Wellington's 
writings is astonishing. During the 
Peninsular war, one of Colonel Gur. 
wood’s volumes contains only the cor- 
respondence of six months, and in 
quantity of matter is nearly equal to 
one of our own. It should be remem. 
bered too, that this vast amount of 
literary labour, was performed in the 
scanty and irregular intervals afforded 
by other avocations, by one who in 
the use of the pen can scarcely be 
considered to the manner bred, hay- 
ing at an early age been transferred 
from Eton to the army. In this view 
it may not be uninteresting to com. 
pare him with Sir Walter Scott, the 
man who, in our days, has most asto. 
nished the world by the number of 
his voluminous productions, and the 
rapidity with which he composed 
them. 

Scott was an author, a sheriff, and 
a Clerk of Session. His duties in the 
latter capacities demanded little of his 
time, and received no more. Litera: 
ture was the engrossing occupation of 
his life, the cynosure of his thoughts, 
the foundation of all his hopes, both of 
opulence and fame. To this object, 
therefore, were his great powers ex- 
clusively devoted. The world knows 
the result. This great man broke 
down under the severity of his mental 
labour. He died of overwork, 

Unquestionably, therefore, the in- 
tellectual wear and tear of Sir Walter 
Scott from intense and continued ex- 
citement was excessive ; but what pro- 
portion will it bear to that of Welling- 
ton during many years of his life? 
What cares, anxieties, or labours did 
Scott suffer from, which could fora 
moment be compared with those which 
must have pressed, for an unbroken 
series of years, on the mind of Wel- 
lington? How few men are there 
who could have borne up under his 
awful responsibilities at a time when 
the smallest miscalculation must have 
perilled not only the safety of England 
but the liberties of Europe! While 
thus cireumstanced, the correspond- 
ence of Wellington is not to be consi- 
dered simply as a labour per se, but as 
a measure of other labours. 'The fact, 
therefore, is in the highest degree rt 
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markable, that during the whole pro- 
gress of the war in Spain, Wellington 
actually wrote more than Sir Walter 
Scott, the most gifted and voluminous 
author of the age! Should this be 
doubted, let the volumes of the Des- 
patches, from 1809 to 1814 inclusive, 
be compared in amount with the works 
published by Sir Walter during the 
same period, and the statement we now 
make, startling as it appears, will be 
found strictly accurate. 

The Despatches of Lord Wellesley 
offer a striking contrast in point of 
style to those of his more gifted bro- 
ther. They are verbose, elaborate, 
and full of ornament. One may fancy 
him to have'written them in robes and 
coronet, and with a diamond pen, 
Being a nobleman, and moreover a 
Governor-General, he evidently con- 
siders it beneath his dignity to write 
like a plebeian. His periods are mar- 
shalled in stately and imposing order, 
full of pomp and circumstance, and 
often signifying—very little. We 
soon grow tired of this sustained 
grandiloquence. It is like feeding on 
soup-maigre from a golden porringer 
—the vessel gratifies the eye, but the 


fare does not satisfy the appetite. 


‘© My Dear Beresford, 


‘‘ The money having arrived, the army marches this day. 
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Lord Wellesley seems continually ex- 
perimenting how many well-sounding 
words may, by the exercise of inge- 
nuity, be employed in the expression 
of a given thought. In his writings 
there is no want of ideas, but they are 
so immersed in rhetoric, the reader is 
in continual danger of forgetting them. 
Give him true premises, and he will 
probably arrive at asound and (it may 
be) an ingenious conclusion ; but his 
advance in an argument is like that of 
an Eastern potentate through a con- 
quered province. It is made with all 
the circumstances of barbaric pomp. 
There are the elephants and the ban- 
ners, and all the other insignia of a 
great Bahander. The effect, no doubt, 
is at first imposing ; we admit that the 
pageant is admirably got up, but pre- 
fer getting over the ground with more 
rapidity and less ostentation. 

Wellington writes differently. As 
a specimen of the easy style of his 
correspondence, we shall give a letter 
to Marshal Beresford, which will like- 
wise show how thoroughly his presid- 
ing mind superintended and directed 
the most minute details by which the 
efficiency of the army might be af- 
fected. 


‘¢ Abrantes, 27th June, 1809. 
I have received 


from you three letters of the 24th, and one of the 25th. © 
** ] shall speak to Colonel Fletcher respecting the employment of Captain 


Chapman with the army; but I rather believe that his business having been 
interrupted in consequence of the terror occasioned by Victor’s movement to 
Alcantara, he has not finished what I sent him upon. If, however, we should 
not want him at Lisbon, I shall call him to the army, as you do not require 
his services, and you shall keep at Lisbon the Lieut. of the Germans. 

“I should wish you to delay, if possible, all arrangements respecting the 
rank of the English officers, till I shall receive the answer to my letter of the 
7th instant. I think it probable that none of the officers whose names are 
mentioned in the letter from the Commander-in-Chief of the Ist June, will 
come out before that answer shall arrive. But if they should, at least if they 
are all of the same stamp with Colonel » you would be much better 
without them, as he is the person who was obliged by Sir John Moore to re- 
tire from the —th regiment, for incapacity in the last campaign. d 

‘If Mr Rawlins has not been already directed to place himself under your 
orders, he shall be so in the General Orders of this day. 1 shall speak to the 
Commissary-General respecting the three clerks to be appointed assistants, 
and you shall have them, if he can spare their services. Mr Belson shall be 
ordered this day to place himself under your orders. 

“I do not recollect whether I sent home the return for your saddles. If I 
did, the letter went to yourself, I believe. I think you had better send to 
Cooke, in a private letter, the amended return which was sent home by me. 
Tell Cooke also to take care that your saddles are made with narrow trees. I 
shall order Captain —-——, of the 9th, to place himself under your orders,” 
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The few following paragraphs are 
peculiarly worthy of attention. It ap- 
pears that Beresford was very indig- 
nant at some unwarrantable reports 
made by an inferior officer to the Por- 
tuguese Government, and was pro- 
bably desirous of inflicting summary 
and severe punishment on the offender. 
Wellington calmly reproves this pro- 
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irritated feelings, and recommends the 
Marshal to disarm censure by the uni- 
form exercise of forbearance, lenity, 
and good-nature."” We find innumer. 
able instances in these volumes of this 
accurate perception of character, and 
of counsel so appropriate and so skil. 
fully administered, as to correct the 
failings without wounding the self. 


pensity to act under the influence of love of individuals. 

“ —’s conduct appears, by your account of it, to be very bad. These 
people are so much accustomed to trick, that they cannot refrain from it, and 
they have recourse to it now to acquire popularity, in the same manner as they 
did formerly to acquire Court favour. There is only one line to be adopted 
in opposition to all trick; that is, the steady straight line of duty, tempered 
by forbearance, lenity, and good-nature. 

«* The Government having published "s letter, you can have nothing 
to say tohim upon that ground. But you ought to call upon the Government 
to furnish you with the original, or with official copies of the reports from 

which they have published. You ought then to call to account, 
first, for having made any report to the Government instead of to you, his 
superior officer ; secondly, for the difference between his report to Govern. 
ment and his reports to you ; and thirdly, for his deviations from the truth in 
his reports to Government, in respect to his operations, at which you were pre- 
sent. 

«* Having received his answers upon these subjects, you ought to publish an 
order to forbid any officer to make a report to any superior authority, except- 
ing through the medium of his immediate commanding officer ; and you ought 
to point out the variations, the inconsistencies, and the falsehoods in the report 
made by , as the cause of the order at that moment. 


‘I think that by these means you will give a check to the propensity of 
these gentlemen to endeavour to acquire popularity at your expense, by trick 


and falsehood. -I would insert in this order, or in the correspondence, no 
severity or asperity, only a plain and short abstract of the facts. 

“ T have not got (but I will get) a return of our medical gentlemen at Lis- 
bon ; you shall have all the assistance of this kind that I can give you. I 
think that the French are drawing out of Galicia, and it is not impossible but 
that they may take a look at Braganza as they pass by. I conclude that that 
place is dismantled, as all the other Portuguese places are. 

«You are acquainted with my opinion respecting the position for your 
corps, in case the enemy should move to his left; that is, that you move to 
your right upon an inner and of course a smaller circle, being convinced that 
they are moving from Galicia into Castile. You have done quite right, there- 
fore, to halt your corps upon the Douro, at Coimbra and Guarda. In respect 
to the place for assembling them, you must recollect that your object is two- 
fold: first, to organize and discipline your troops; next, to observe the mo- 
tions of the enemy, and to cover and secure, by your appearance, your num- 
bers, and your reputation, the entrance into Portugal, which may at the 
moment be threatened by the enemy. 

‘In choosing your position, you should take care not to put yourself too 
forward towards the enemy, otherwise you may be interrupted in your mea- 
sures for obtaining your first object; and indeed you may put to risk the 
security which you might give to the country, if you were at a greater distance 
from them. 

“In respect to me, I conceive that, at present, whether you march a day or 
two farther one way or another, it can make but little difference to my opera- 
tions. You must depend very much upon the movements of the French. If 
they should hang about the Guadarama in strength, I must move that way; 
if not, I shall certainly go upon Segovia, and, in doing so, I shall try to keep 
as near the Portuguese frontier as possible, 
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“I have already told you that you shall have the best of the new battalions 


coming out, 


Would you like the second battalion of your own regiment? I 


shall likewise try to send you some riflemen. 


The rule of conduct which Welling- 
ton recommended to Beresford was 
that on which he uniformly acted. It 
is a singular circumstance, and one 
strongly indicative of character, that 
there is not one letter in these volumes 
which appears to have been written 
under the impulse of irritated or in- 
dignant feeling. Under no circum- 
stanees can we discern any trace of 
Wellington’s judgment having been 
influenced by temper. In cases where 


Believe me,” &c. 


he had suffered personal offence, and 
even insult, he seems to have been, if 
possible, more than ordinarily tem- 
perate in his expressions, and delibe- 
rate in his measures. The passages 
we are about to quote will afford a 
striking illustration of this. The first 
consists of an extract from a letter to 
Lord Wellesley, then Ambassador in 
Spain, and will explain both the na- 
ture of the insult and the deep sense 
entertained of it by Wellington. 


‘‘ T have the honour to enclose to your Excellency copies of letters which I 
have received from General Eguia, and copies of my answers. Your Excel- 
lency will observe in General Eguia’s letter to me of the 19th instant, a very 
injurious, improper, and unfounded assertion, that I made use of the want of 
provisions as a pretext for withdrawing from Spain; and that it was a false 
one, for that there were plenty of provisions for the army. I assure your 


Excellency, that on that very day the troops in my camp at Jaraicejo received 
only three quarters of a pound of flour, and the cavalry and the other horses of 
the army no forage, excepting what they could pick up. 

** Until this insulting assertion was withdrawn, it was impossible for me to 
continue any correspondence with General Eguia after I should have replied 
to his letter, which I hope I did with the temper which beeame my situation 


and character.” 


We now give the letter to General once blustering and pusillanimous ; 
Eguia, who seems to have been atrue promising every thing and performing 
specimen of a Spanish General, at nothing. 


‘“* Sir, “* Jaraicejo, 19th August, 1809. 

‘“¢ T have had the honour of receiving your Excellency’s letter of this day's 
date, and I feel much coneerned that any thing should have occurred to induce 
your Excellency to express a doubt of the truth of what I have written to you. 
As, however, your Excellency entertains that doubt, any further correspond- 
ence between us appears unnecessary ; and accordingly, this is the last letter 
which I shall have the honour of addressing to you, 

« Although your Excellency has expressed a doubt of the truth of what I 
have written to you, I entertain none of what your Excellency has written to 
me; and I am well convinced that your Excellency has given orders, and that 
all the contents of the magazine at Truxillo will be given to the British troops, 
even though the Spanish troops should want food. 

«‘ But notwithstanding these orders, and an obedience to them, the British 
troops are still in want. Yesterday they received but one-third of a ration, 
and that was in flour ; this day they received only half a ration, likewise in 
flour ; and on neither of these days have the horses of the army received. any 
thing. 

These deficiencies arise not from the want of orders by your Excellency, 
or of your faithful execution of your promises to me, but from the want of 
means in the country, and from the want of arrangement by the Government 
in the adoption of timely measures to supply the wants which they were 
informed long ago existed. 

«‘ But to whatever cause the deficiency of means of supplying the troops 
with provisions may be attributed, it is obvious that it exists. 
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« According to the return of the state of the magazine at Truxillo, sent to 
me by your Excellency yesterday, it did not contain a sufficiency to feed the 
British army ‘even for one day. This being the case, the wants of the army 
must continue ; I must lose men and horses daily ; and therefore in order to 
save the army, I must remove to a country in which I know that I shall get 
food, and other assistance which I require. 

«« Whatever your Excellency may think of the truth or falsehood of my 
assertion, I repeat, that want, and the apprehension of its further consequences, 
are the only reasons for my quitting Spain. 

‘«¢ | have the honour to inform your Excellency, that besides the ammunition 
left at Deleytosa, I shall be obliged to leave here another large quantity, from 
the want of means of moving it. I shall send an officer to Deleytosa to-mor- 
row; to deliver to the officer whom you may appoint to receive it, the ammu- 
nition which is there ; and if you will send an officer here in the course of the 
day, he shall receive charge of the ammunition which will be left here, if your 
Excellency wishes to have these articles. If you should not wish to have 
them, I propose to destroy them, as I have no means of moving them from 
hence. 

« T have the honour to be,” &c. 


a general officer. Yet even in this 
flagrant case, the censure, though se- 
vere, is administered with the most 
dignified composure. 


We shall next direct attention to an 
instance in which the plans of Wel- 
lington were seriously and unpardon- 
ably deranged, by the disobedience of 


MEMORANDUM For * * * * * *, 


“¢ Jaraicejo, 13th August, 1809. 

** From the orders sent to — yesterday, of which a copy is enclosed, he 
will see how important it is that an officer should strictly obey the orders which 
he receives ; and having obeyed them, that he should patiently wait for further 
orders. 

* He could not suppose that he was forgotten ; or that the depots at Cas- 
tello Branco, or Abrantes, were forgotten ; or that any of those points respect- 
ing which he has taken upon himself to give orders, such as the march of the 
11th regiment, and of the artillery from Lisbon, &c., had not been attended to 
at headquarters ; or that means did not exist for communicating the orders upon 
them which might be necessary. 

«* The orders given yesterday contain a detailed plan for the defence of Por- 
tugal, combined of the operations of different corps, and the whole founded 
upon a supposition that they were in certain situations ordered for them ; and 
that they would find, particularly Marshal Beresford’s corps, a depot of provi- 
sions at Castello Branco, which would have supported it while at and in the 
neighbourhood of that place, and while passing through the mountains to the 
rear. - 

“* In consequence of — ’s orders and arrangements, all this now becomes 
a matter of doubt ; and the enemy being in force at Plasencia, it is uncertain, 
_ not only whether there will be troops to oppose him in the stations supposed, 
if he should invade Portugal, but whether there will be magazines of provi- 
sions to support those bodies of troops whose commanders may have obeyed 
their orders. 

“If it should be possible, it is still wished that the orders of yesterday may 
be carried into execution ; and — —— will understand that his movements and 
orders have involved him in a very serious responsibility.” 


It has often been made a charge 


befitted the Minister of a free country. 
against Wellington by his political 


The allegation being supported by no 


opponents, that his principles of go- 
yernment were more arbitrary than 


evidence, and founded on no single 
action of a long public life, deserved, 
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and indeed admitted of no other an- 
swer than a broad and positive denial. 
But the vitality of a falsehood, like 
that of an eel, is not easily destroyed, 
and the one in question has long con- 
tinued to afford a convenient topic of 
declamation to orators at Whig din- 
ners and Radical tea-drinkings. At 
such meetings it has often been tri- 
umphantly demanded whether a leader 
of armies, accustomed to the discipline 
of camps, and the despotic exercise of 
military authority, could be supposed 
qualified, either by principles or habits, 
for the discharge of high civil trust. 
To such questions Colonel Gurwood’s 
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From that it appears that in 1810, 
Mr Stuart, the British Minister at 
Lisbon, did strongly represent to Lord 
Wellington the advantage which 
would result from having the whole of 
Portugal subjected to military law. 
Had Wellington consented to. this 
measure, there can be no doubt that 
it would have been carried into effect, 
and the consequence would of course 
have been, that the dictatorship of a 
kingdom would have been vested in 
his own person. How he acted under 
such circumstances is worthy of being 
known, and we particularly direct at- 
tention to the following admirable let- 


work affords a triumphant reply. ter. 


Lieut.- General Viscount Wellington, K.B., to C. Stuart, Esq. 


‘ My Dear Sir, *¢ Viseau, 19th April, 1810. 
«I think it would be desirable to define with precision our ideas respecting 
the establishment of military law, before we determine to alter the established 
law of the country in any case. 
“« The following questions are worth consideration and decision on this 
topic. What is military law? Military law, as applied to any persons, ex~ 


cepting the officers, soldiers, and followers of the army, for whose govern- 
ment there are particular provisions of law in all well-regulated countries, is 
neither more nor less than the will of the General of the army. He punishes, 


either with or without trial, for crimes either declared to be so, or not so de- 
clared by any existing law, or by his own orders. This is the plain and com- 
mon meaning of the term military law. Besides the mode of proceeding 
above described, laws have been made in different countries at different times 
to establish and legalize a description of military constitution. 

«© The Commander-in-Chief, or the Government, has been authorized to 
proceed by military process, that is, by Court Martial or Council of War, 
against persons offending against certain laws, or against their own orders, 
issued generally for the security of the army, or for the establishment of a 
certain government or constitution odious to the people among whom it is 
established. Of both descriptions of military law there are numerous instan- 
ces in the history of the operations of the French army during the Revolution ; 
and there is an instance of the existence both of the first mentioned descrip- 
tion and of the last mentioned in Ireland during the rebellion of 1798, when 
the people were in insurrection against the Government, and were to be re- 
strained by force. 

«‘ The next question which is worth our consideration, is, For what object 
is military law of either description to be established in Portugal? Upon this 
point I would observe, that I believe there is no instance in history of the es- 
tablishment of military law, excepting with a view to restrain the people. We 
have no such object in Portugal. 

«© What we want is :— 

‘“‘ 1st, To make the magistrates do their duty. We may try them by Court 
Martial or Council of War for neglect of duty; but what punishment would 
a Court Martial inflict upon them for neglect of duty, however criminal, ex- 
cept dismissal from office? And that punishment can be inflicted by the Go- 
vernment at any time without trial. 

‘* Qdly, We want to induce the people to perform the duties, and to supply 
the articles required from them by the law, and by the orders of Government. 
The law which imposes these duties, and requires these supplies and assist- 
ance for the armies, furnishes the means of its own execution, and imposes 
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the penalties of non-performance of its provisions ; and it is the duty of the 
inferior magistrate to inflict the penalty of the law for its breach. 

«© We are mistaken, if we suppose that a peasant who has deserted from 
the militia or the line, or who has avoided to give his grain, or his straw, or 
his bullocks, or to supply his cart when called for, will attend the General to 
receive the notification of his will regarding his punishment, or the sentence 
of a Council of War. Inferior officers and persons must seek for him, If 
military law is to supersede every other authority, the troops must be the 
executive officers of the law ; they must be employed to seek and bring for- 
ward the criminal; and probably at the period when the enemy may be in 
the province governed by this law, the troops must be employed in the civil 
government, instead of in opposing the enemy. 

‘«* I wish these points to be maturely considered befcre we go farther. 

‘* Let us define our notions ; and depend upon it, we shall find that the es- 
tablishment of military law will only increase our difficulties. 

«* Believe me,” &c. 


Many of our readers, we think, will 


rally felt strongly, not so much for the 
learn with astonishment, that even 


indifference it betrayed to his own per- 


while Wellington was leading the Bri- 
tish troops from victory to victory, so 
trifling was his interest at the Horse- 
Guards, that his reeommendation of 


sonal claims, as the injustice done 
to the meritorious officers of his 
army. In August, 1810, he thus 
writes to the Secretary of the Duke of 


officers for promotion was rarely at- York. 


tended to. On this subject, he natu- 


«« While writing upon this subject, I am also tempted to communicate to 
you my opinion upon another branch of it, viz., the disposal of the patronage 
of the troops serving on foreign service. In all services, excepting that of 
Great Britain, and in former times in the service of Great Britain, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of an army employed against the enemy in the field had the 
power of promoting officers, at least to vacancies occasioned by the service, in 
the troops under his own command; and in foreign services, the principle is 
carried so far, as that no person can venture to recommend an officer for. pro- 
motion belonging to an army employed against the enemy in the field, except- 
ing the commander of that army. 

“‘ It was pretty nearly the case formerly in our own service ; and I believe 
the greater number of the general officers of the higher ranks of the present 
day were made lieut.-colonels by Sir W. Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, Lord 
Cornwallis, General Burgoyne, Lord Dorchester, &c. But how is it now? 
The form remains still in some degree the same; that is to say, my secretary 
keeps the register of the applications, memorials, and regimental recommen- 
dations, a trouble which, by the by, might as well be saved; but the sub- 
stance is entirely altered; and I, who command the largest British army that 
has been employed against the enemy for many years, and who have upon my 
hands certainly the most extensive and difficult concern that was ever imposed 
upon any British officer, have not the power of making even a corporal! ! ! 
It is impossible that this system can last. It will do very well for trifling ex- 
peditions and short services, &c. ; but those who are to superintend the disci- 
pline, and to excite and regulate the exertions of the officers of the army, 
during a long continued service, must have the power of rewarding them by 
the only mode in which they can be rewarded, that is, by promotion. 

“It is known to the army and to strangers, and I am almost ashamed of 
acknowledging, the small degree (I ought to say nullity) of power of reward 
which belongs to my situation ; and it is really extraordinary that I have got 
on so well hitherto without it; but the day must come when this system must 
be altered. 

« I do not entertain these opinions, and communicate them to you, because 
there are any officers attached to me in the service for whom I desire promo- 
tion. All my aides-de-camp, respecting whom I do feel an interest, have been 

romoted in their turn in their regiments, or are to be promoted, for carrying 
Pomme the accounts of victories. The only person, respecting whose promotion 
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I ever interested myself personally, was that of Colin Campbell, which the 
Duke of. York had promised him, in consequence of his having brought home 
the accounts of two victories-at the same time; and the difficulty which I ex- 
perienced in obtaining his promotion, notwithstanding that promise, is a 
strong practical proof of the effects of the system to which I have adverted. 

‘«* The consequence of the change of the system in respect to me would be 
only to give me the power of rewarding the services of those who have exerted, 
or should exert, themselves zealously in the service; and thus to stimulate 
others to similar exertions. 

«* Even admitting that the system of promotion by seniority, exploded in 
other armies, is the best for that of Great Britain, it would still be an advan- 
tage that those who become entitled to it should receive it immediately, and 
from the hand of the person who is obliged to expose them to danger, to en- 
force discipline, and to call for their exertions. I would also observe that this 
practice would be entirely consistent with the unvaried usage of the British 
Navy. 

ey admit that it may be urged with truth that a larger view may be taken 
of the interests of the public, in the mode of promoting officers of the army, 
than I am capable of taking; and this view may have suggested the expe- 
diency of adopting and adhering to the mode now in use; at the same time I 
must say that the public can have no greater interest than in the conduct and 
discipline of an army employed against the enemy in the field ; and I am tho- 
roughly convinced, that whatever may be the result in my hands, a British 
army cannot be kept in the field for any length of time, unless the officers 
composing it have some hope that their exertions will certainly be rewarded 
by promotion ; and that to be abroad on service, and to do their duty with 
zeal and intelligence, afford prospects of promotion not afforded by the mere 
presence of an officer with his regiment, and his bearing the King’s commis- 
sion for a certain number of years. 

“ [ have been induced to communicate these opinions to you, from the con- 
sideration of the claims of those officers to which 1 have drawn your attention 
at the commencement of this letter, from a strong conviction of their truth, 
and not, I assure you, from any interest I feel in the result. I would not give 
one pin to have the disposal of every commission in the army. 

«¢ Believe me,” &e. 


In spite of this strong representa- 
tion, we subsequently learn that the 
same state of things was suffered to 
continue. The Duke of York, with 
many good qualities, was jealous of 
his patronage, and would not suffer it 
to be shared by any one. Indeed, 
Colonel Torrens intimatedto Welling- 
ton, that in discussing this subject he 
had got on delicate ground, and recom- 
mended his avoiding it for the future. 

Another source of annoyance to 
Wellington, was the number of per- 
sons appointed to situations connected 
with the army, for which neither their 
habits nor their talents at all fitted 
them. Indeed, so lax was the system 
of patronage in some departments, 
that men actually convicted of dis- 
graceful offences were selected some- 
times to conduct them. Surgeons 
were sent out who had never handled 
ascalpel. Many who arrived in that 
capacity had little pretension to the 
manners, and none to the education of 
gentlemen. The Commissariat was 
recrnited from the ranks of broken 


tradesmen and ruined gamblers, with 
an occasional nobleman’s butler, for 
whom his master was desirous of pro- 
viding. Under such circumstances it 
was necessary that the eye of Welling- 
ton should be every where, enforcing 
the performance of duty, and punish- 
ing the neglect of it. In no depart 
ment could merit escape his observa- 
tion, or fail to meet with encourage- 
ment. On the other hand he permit- 
ted no man to fill a responsible situa- 
tion for which he was not qualified, 
both by talent and personal respecta- 
bility. It may be too much to assert 
that Wellington knew the character of 
every man in his army, but he cer- 
tainly did possess that knowledge of 
all whom he ever placed in a situation 
of trust. The following letter relates 
to anindividual who had been sent out 
from England to become the head of 
the Commissariat at Cadiz. It shows 
how little enquiry into character was 
deemed necessary by those in whom the 
patronage of that department was 
vested. 
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Lieut- General Viscount Wellington, K.B., to Colonel Gordon, 
Commissary-in- Chief. 


& My Dear CoLonet, ‘* Cea, 17th April, 1810, 

«Tam afraid that Mr ——, who is gone to Cadiz at the head of the Com. 
missariat, is a man very little to be trusted. If I am not mistaken, he was in 
the military service of the East India Company, on the establishment of Fort 
St George. If he was, he was dismissed from the service under the following 
circumstances ;— 

« An officer of the army accused him of having robbed him; that is to 
say, he literally stole his purse from him. The officer in question (whose 
name I do not recollect) was brought to trial before a General Court Martial 
for defamation, and was acquitted. 

« T understand that the Commander-in-Chief, General Stuart, wanted to 
bring Mr to trial, on a charge to be framed against him, on the accusa- 
tion of the officer who had been acquitted of defamation ; but Mr —— de- 
clined to stand his trial, and was dismissed from the service. 

«* When he was dismissed from the service, other persons recollected ha- 
ving lost their purses when in company with him ; and I understood that he 
had once been accused of taking a purse out of an officer’s writing-box, but 
that the accusation was deemed so improbable, that it was scouted. 

« Although I think that a person who has an itch for taking purses is not a 
fit person to be a Deputy Commissary General, in charge of the department, I 
should not have mentioned this subject to you upon my own recollection of 
these facts, if I could not point out to you the means of ascertaining them 

recisely. 
re (Ae Stuart, who was the Commander-in-Chief at Fort St 
George at the time to which I refer, and Colonel Agnew, who was the Adju- 
tant-General, are both in London. The former lives in Charles Street, and 
the latter in Harley Street; and either, but particularly the latter, will be 
able to give you an accurate and authentic account of the causes and manner 
of Mr ’s quitting the service of the East India Company. 

«* If Mr Commissary is the cut-purse, it is difficult to account for his 
becoming an officer of the Commissariat ; but being one, I can easily account 
for his being promoted, and for his having given satisfaction to his superiors, 
as I recollect having him under my command in charge of a post, as an offi- 
cer, and J never knew one more active, or more intelligent. : 

* Believe me,” &c. 


We do know any compositions more contain every thing which it could be 
beautiful than the letters of Welling- consolatory to the heart of a parent to 
ton to the relatives of those who fell know, without having recourse to topics 
in the discharge of their duty while of vulgar or commonplace condolence. 
serving under him. There is nocant We consider them as models of fine 
about them—nothing of the falsetto, taste and true feeling. We quote two. 
either in feeling or expression. They They tell their own story. 


‘© My Dear Mapam, ‘* Gallegos, 29th January, 1812. 

«*T am sorry to tell you that your son George was again wounded in the 
right arm so badly last night, in the storm of Ciudad Rodrigo, that it was ne- 
cessary to amputate it above the elbow. He, however, bore the operation 
remarkably well, and I have seen him this morning well free from pain and 
fever, and enjoying highly his success before he had received his wound. 
When he did receive it, he only desired that I might be informed that he had 
led his men to the top of the breach before he had fallen. 

‘«* Having such sons, I am aware that you expect to hear of those misfor- 
tunes, which I have more than once had to communicate to you; and not- 
withstanding your affection for them, you have so just a notion of the value 
of the distinction they are daily acquiring for themselves, by their gallantry 
and good conduct, that their misfortunes do not make so great an impression 
upon you. 
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‘Under such circumstances I perform the task which I have taken upon 
myself with less reluctance, hoping at the same time that this will be the last 
occasion on which I shall have to address you upon such a subject ; and that 
your brave sons will be spared to you. Although the last was the most seri- 
ous, it was not the only wound which George received during the siege of 
np eee he was hit by the splinter of a shell in the shoulder on 
the 16th. 


‘¢ Believe me,” &c. 
“ The Lady Sarah Napier.” 


‘6 My Lorn, * Villa Toro, 11th October, 1812. 

“ As I have before had the honour of writing to you respecting your son, 
I cannot allow my despatch to go to England with the melancholy account of 
the loss which you have sustained, without addressing a few lines to you. 

« Your son fell as he had lived, in the zealous and gallant discharge of his 
duty. He had already distinguished himself in the course of the operations 
of the attack of the Castle of Burgos to such a degree as to induce me to re- 
commend him for promotion; and I assure your Lordship, that if Providence 
had spared him to you, he possessed acquirements, and was endowed with 
qualities to become one of the greatest ornaments of his profession, and to 
continue an honour to his family, and an advantage to his country. 

“« T have no hope that what I have above stated to your Lordship will at all 
tend to alleviate your affliction on this melancholy occasion ; but I could not 
deny myself the satisfaction of assuring you that I was highly sensible of the 
merits of your son, and that I most sincerely lament his loss, 


‘* I have the honour to be,” &ce 


s© Lord Somers.” 


While Wellington was fighting the 
battles of his country abroad, he was, 
as our readers well know, the object 
of unmitigated abuse to the Whig 
party at home. The honours bestowed 
on him by his Sovereign were de- 
clared to be unmerited ; his victories 
were pronounced defeats ; his talents 
were depreciated, and even his mo- 
tives impugned. When a vote of 
thanks was proposed to him after Ta- 
lavera, it encountered vehement op- 
position; and Lord Grey, in particu- 
lar, declared it to be an imposition on 
Parliament and the country. In his 
speech (26th January, 1810) he denied 
that the battle of Talavera was a vic- 
tory, and declared that he who fought 
it deserved punishment and not re- 
ward. * It had been trumpeted as 
such,” he said, “ by his Majesty’s 
Ministers ; but, in so doing, they had 
practised an unworthy deception.— 
Lord Wellington had displayed want 
of capacity and want of skill, and the 


consequence had been most disastrous ; 
nor, indeed, did we yet know the ex- 
tent of the evil, for our army had been 
forced to retreat into Portugal, where 
he feared (hoped?) it was now in a 
very critical situation, and where, from 
the unhealthiness of the position which 
it occupied, disease had made such an 
alarming progress among the troops, 
that he believed their number did not 
now exceed 9000 effective men.” We 
have given the preceding extract from 
Lord Grey’s speech, not with the view 
of exposing the malice and ignorance 
of a statesman now retired from public 
life, but because we are enabled to 
show the exact impression which his 
unmerited abuse produced on the mind 
of its object. The following passages 
are from a letter to Lord Liverpool, 
written after perusing the debate in 
question. If Lord Grey be now too 
old to blush for himself, we think his 
family and friends will blush for him 
when they read it :— 


‘‘ T assure you that what has passed in Parliament, respecting me, has not 


given me one moment’s concern, as far as I am personally concerned; and 
indeed I rejoice at it, as it has given my friends an opportunity of setting the 
public right upon some points on which they had not been informed, and on 
others on which the misrepresentations had driven the truth from their memo- 


ries. But I regret that men like Lord —— and others should carry the spirit 
of party so far as to attack an officer in his absence, should take the ground of 
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their attack from Cobbett and the Moniteur, and should at once blame him for 
circumstances and events over which he could have no contro), and for faults 
which, if they were committed at all, were not committed by him.” 


Whitbread, though a violent poli- 
tician, was an honest and true-hearted 
Englishman. No man had taker a 
more decided part against Wellington 
during the first campaigns of the war, 
but, blinded by party spirit, he had 
done so conscientiously. By degrees 
his eyes opened, and he became not 


only conscious of the injustice of which 
he had been guilty, but anxious to re. 
pair it. He made public retractation 
of his opinions in Parliament, and 
wrote Wellington a letter, the con. 
tents of which may be gathered from 
the reply, which we give without com. 
ment. It requires none, 


Lieut.-General Viscount Wellington, K.B., to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. 


‘© My Dear Sir, 


‘* Elvas, 23d May, 1811]. 


« I was most highly gratified by your letter of the 29th April, which I re- 
ceived last night; and I beg leave to return my thanks for the mode in which 
you have taken the trouble of informing me of the favourable change of your 
opinion respecting affairs in this country. 

« T acknowledge that I was much concerned to find that persons, for whom 
I entertained the highest respect, and whose opinions were likely to have great 
weight in England and throughout Europe, had delivered erroneous opinions, 
as I thought, respecting affairs in this country ; and I prized their judgments 
so highly, at the same time that I was certain of the error of the opinion which 
they had delivered, that I was induced to attribute their conduct to the excess 
of the spirit of party. 

‘«* T assure you that, highly as I am gratified and flattered by the approbation 
of , and yourself and others, that which gives me most pleasure in 
the account which I received last night from England, is to be convinced that 
such men could not be unjust towards an officer in the service of the country 
abroad ; and that the opinions which they had delivered, however unfavourable 
to him, were the real dictates of their judgments, upon a fair view of all the 
circumstances which had come to their knowledge. To the gratification 
arising from this conviction, to one who appears destined to pass his life in 
the harness, you have added that which I receive from your obliging letter, 
and I assure you that I am very sensible of the kindness towards me which 
induced you to write to me. 

‘* Believe me,” &c. 
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